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PICEFACE. 

i 

The credit of the movement of holding Conferences 
of Orientalists in India belongs to the Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute. The Executive Board of the 
Institute, which had the idea lurking in its mind, from the 
time of the very foundation of the Institute, passed, dn 
the 12th of December 1918, a resolution, expressing the 
desirability to hold such a Conference, at first, in Poona, 
in 1919. It corresponded Avith some scholars to know 
their views on the subject. It seemed quite appropriate 
that the Institute should start this movement, because the 
late Professor Sir Ramkrishna Copal Bhandarkar, whoso 
honoured name the Institute bears, was the first distin- 
guished Indian .scholar of pur Presidency who attended 
one of such Oriental Congresses in Europe. He had, as 
a Delegate from the Bombay Covomment, attended the 
seventh Oriental Congress at Vienna ’in 188(5. He has 
given us an interesting account of his visit in his paper 
entitled “ My Visit to the Vienna Congress”, road before 
the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, on 11th Feb- 
ruary 1887.' His presence thdre, in his “ turban and 
uparneih”,'* when added to his personality as a great 
scholar, must have been very attractive at tliat Congress. 
It appears from his paper, that ho much appreciated the- 
advantages of such congresses or conferences. So, it 
seems that, it was he, who first inspired his coll^agbes of 
the Committee of his Institute with the idea of holding 
such conferences in India. 

When consulted about the desirability of holding 
such conferences, I agreed with groat pleasure, as 1 
also had the good fortune of having an interesting and 

, 1 Yide Journal, B. B. H. A. Society, Vol. XVII# Part I, No* 4C, 

pp. 73-96 2 lbid> 
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instructive experience of an Oriental Congress in Enrppe. 
It was in the end of 1888, tha^ a flash of thought first 
came to my mind, that I may tread humbly in the foot* 
steps of Sir Bamkrishna G. Bhandarkar, and go to Europe 
to attend the next Oriental Congress, the eighth Con- 
gress, which was to be held at Stockholm. I remember 
an evening in January 1889, when the late Prof. Peterson 
had invited a few friends, at his fooms in the Elphinstone 
College, to meet Prof. Lanman of America, then " a 
budding scholar, now a great Oriental Scholar of the 
first rank. There, in conversation with Prof. Lanman 
and Prof. Peterson who was appointed Indian Secretary 
of the coming Congress at Stockholm, the first flash of 
thought to have some experience of an Oriental Congress 
in Europe, matured a little. At last, I made up my mind in 
June 1889, and started on 5th July, in the midst of a heavy 
monsoon which upset me for a few days. The next few 
days set me up, and^tho rest of my voyage and travels and 
my visit to the Congress, further set me up, as it were, m 

a career of progress in life as a student. The Congress 

« 

was presided over by the late learned King, His Majesty 
^ng Oscar, who opened the Congress with a speech in 
Latin. I had the pleasure of being one of those '^ho were 
put down as speakers for expressions of joy at the meeting 
of the Congress. 1 was the first Parsee in an Oriental 
Congress, and I remember well, how my address on that 
opening day in the Avesta, recited in the singing tone of 
a Parsee priest, was liked by the assembly, and among 
them, by the learned King himself, who, later on, honour- 
ed mu with the presentation of a beautiful gold medal of 
the Diploma of litteris et Artibds. That was the first 
medal I had the humble pleasure of winning in my life. 
I pray to be pardoned for this little autobiographical 
diversion, and say, that, with all the vivid recollection of 
what I had seen, heard, readandleamtatthefeet of some 
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great Oriental Scholar^ like Prof. Max MttUer at the 
Congress, I, with very great pleasure agreed, when con- 
sulted, as said above, to the proposal of holding Oriental 
Conferences in our country. 

I had the pleasure of personally attending all the six 
Congresses’ held upto now except the fifth, held at 
Lahore. I had the pleasure and honour of presiding at 
the fourth Oriental Conference at Allahabad. Thanks 
to God, I am honoured, by our and some foreign 
Governments and Institutions, in recognition of my 
humble literary work. Of all these honours, lvalue 
two, the most— that of being called to the Presidential 
Chair of one of such Oriental Conferences and that of 
being honoured, later on, by my own Alma Mater, the 
University of Bombpiy^ with its honoured LL.D. degree. 

As an humble souvenir of all the above associations 
with the Ofie^t&l Conferences and of the inspira^on for 
further study given by them, I beg tc/ dedicate this work 
of “ Oriental Conference Papers ” to the President, the 
Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, which started the movement of these 
Oriental Conferences in India. .;I had the pleasure of 
dedicating one of my works, " The Memorial Papers ”, to 
the Sacred Memory of the late Sir Bamkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, the President of the Institute, and the origi- 

1 Thu liz ConferuDoes were the following: ! 



Year 

Flaoe 

Fresidentn 

October.Novein|ier 

■« . 

1919 

Foona 

V 

Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar. 

Janoary-Febmery 

1922 ' 

Calentta 

Dr. Sylrain 

Mahamahopaahaya Gan- 
gankth Jha. 

' * 

^1924 

lAdree 

Novesaber 

I92f 

AUahal^ 

Myaelfe 

Nevember 

1928" 

lebora ^ 

ahamahopadhayn Harar* 
praead Sliaatrie 

December 

1990 

Patna 

Pandit Biralab * 
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nator of the iltea of such Covferences, and now I* iake 
the liberty and the pleasure of dedicating this Volume to 
his Institute. 

As the President of my K. B. Cama Oriental Insti- 
tute for two years and as its Hon. Secretary for 
nearly 10 years, I have been often inspired by the 
work of the late Sir Bamkrishna Gopal Bhai^arkar, 
whose name the Institute be&rs and by the work of a 
galaxy of scholars connected with the Institute. I re- 
member with pleasure the few words of appreciation of 
my humble literary work uttered by Dr. Bhandarkar in 
his Presidential address as the President of> the Ist 
Oriental Conference at Poona. Again, I remember with 
pleasure and grateful feelings, my association with i^hat 
Institute as one of its Honorary Members, one of its Vice- 
Presidents and as a Lecturer once oh its platform. So, 
1 beg to repeat, that it is with intense pleasure that I 
connect this Volume with the honoured name of the 
Institute. 

I have read, in all, 15 papers before the various 
Sections of the Conferences. Out of these 15, ten are 
lh4)lished in this Volume. One,— that on “ prophylactic 
Disghises”, bead in the Section bf Anthropology at the 
Madras Conference, — is being published in my Anthro- 
pological Papers, Part V. Four remain ^ bo published. 

: I beg to offer my best thanks to mV loarned friend 
Mr. Bomenji Nusserwanji Dhabhar, M.A>j fbif i>hn valued 
help .he has kindly given me in preparing ^.exSjaustive 
mdef fbr this Volume. ' A 
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Ladies and Gentlejien, 

I beg to thank you very much for electing me the 
President of this Fourth Qriental Conference. I had the 
pleasure of attending all the three preceding conferences, 
at Poona, Calcutta and Madras, and when I remember 
that those Conferences had, as their Presidents, scholars 
like the late Sir Eamakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar of Poona, 
Prof. Sylvain Levi of the Institute of Prance, and Dr. 
Ganganath Jha, the distinguished Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of this city where we have met, I feel 
honoured in being called upon, to sit on the chair worthily 
occupied by these eminent scholars. This honpur of 
being chosen as the President, out of hundreds of capa- 
ble scholars of the country—a country as great as a con- 
tinent is, as said by my last predecessor. Dr. Ganganath 
Jha* “the highest that can be obtained by an Oriental 
scholar”; and so, I appreciate it. I beg to assure you, 
that I always like to look at honour^, not only as honours, 
but also as further calls for duty and responsibility. 
Privileges and responsibilities, both, must go toge- 
ther with honours!. So, I feel, that it is my duty, not 
only to carry on well the traditions always attached to 
such Presidential chairs, but also, after retiring from the 
chair, to continue to work in the cause of Oriental learn- 
ing and to advance it. 

We all mourn the loss, caused, since we last met at 
Madras, by the death of our first President, Sir Bama- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar. India n scholarship bemoans 

1 Ibis addreas was delivered from the Presidential chair, at the 
ourth Oriental Conference at Allahabad, on 6tb November 1928. 
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ihe loss caused by the death of this eminent Indian sohdlar, 
Ob 14th August 1925. I remember to^ay with pleasure 
and gratitude, the few words he mentioned in his first 
Presidential address about my humble literary work. I 
was a pupil at the Elphinstone College, when he acted there 
as the Professor of Sanskrit. Though not his shisya, 
my second language being Persian, I looked to him 
with respect as to a shikshak, with reverence as to a guru. 
Our Iranian books speak of great men as possessing 
kJiarenangh (P. ), which is a peculiar kind of glory or 

halo or light on their face. I remember, as a fresh man 
at the college, being afiected by his dignified look, shedd- 
ing the light of intelligence and virtue; and we all 
know, what brilliant light he has thrown on the path of 
Oriental studies. Let ns remember piously, at this 
gathering, his Holy spirit in the words of our old Iranian 
form of homage: 

Vaedhya-phiti Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
aidar Ydd had anoaheh ravan ravdni 

?T*)iwn ^ 

May the spirit of the immortal-souled Professor 
Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar he remember d here. 

Hamazor frdhar-i Bamakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
bad, awa hama frohar-i danakan d&nesh-rainidaran 
d&nesh-padiraftaran hirvadan havishtan kherdmandan 
nek-kerdaran va vehan va frarunsn bad. 

Translation May (our thoughts) be in unison with 
the holy spirit of Bamakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, and 
with the spirits of all those who are wise, who are tea* 

1 This Sanikrit vetaion u rendered in the words of Neryoaang, 
the Sanskrit traasletor of the Avesta. Ttdt **Oolleeted Sanskrit Wri- 
tings of the Parsis,” Part I, Khorda Aveata-Arthab, by Ervad Sheriar- 
ji Dadabhai Bharuoha (1906), p. 3S, 1. 16. 
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.•cihen of leftming, wha advance learning, who accept 
learning, who are teachers and who are learners, who 
Are possessors of wisdom, who practise virtue, and 
wrho are good and honest. 

After referring with sorrow to the loss of our first 
President, let me turn with pleasure to a message from 
our second President, Prof. Sylvain Levi of the Institute 
of France. When I informed him about my proposed 
appointment as your President, he, after congratulating 
me as his confrere in the Presidentship, thus wrote to 
me : — “ When you deliver your Presidential address, you 
may remind the members of the Conference of my last- 
ing gratitude for an honour which gave me so much plea- 
sure, as being granted by my ’s, I mean the gotrA 
of Sarasvati,” This message of a member of our Saras- 
vati gotra in the far West seems, by coincidence, to be, 
as it were, an appropriate message in^this city of Prayaga 
(WT), which is held to be sacred, as a confluence 
of the Ganga, Jamna, and the invisible Sarasvati. This 
Conference, at this confluence of the above sacred rivers 
of India, is a proper rendezvous ^for the thoughts of the 
sagotras of the West and of theTiast. At this Prayaga, 
we all have met to ofter the prayaga, the sacrifice, of 
our literary work to our Sarasvati mata. We look to 
many Oriental scholars of the West as our sagotraa. But 
Prof. Levi, like his confrere, Prof. Emile Senart, and some 
others, had been long in our country and had drunk with 
us, here, in the country, the sweet milk from the breast 
of the Sarasvati mata. So, his message of remembrance 
and gratitude is doubly welcome to us. I need not tell 
you, that we of the East have every reason to be proud 
of having scholars like Dr. Sylvain Levi as members of 
our gotra. They are members, to whom, in turn, our 
^gratitude is due for all that they have done for a number 
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of years to advance the cause of the Sarasvati gotra. 
all have our gotras and we all think one thing or another 
of the superiority, or of this or that characteristic, of 
our gotras, but the gotra, to which he has so kindly and 
gratefully referred, is the gotra of gotras, to which we 
all are glad to belong. Scholars like Dr. Levi add to the 

Ocirti), to the glory of our gotra. Let us send to 
him our good thoughts and words, thank him for his kind 
message of fraternity, and, at the same time, let us all* 
pray that God may help him and his confreres of the 
West, and us and our confreres of the East, to be worthy 
and dutiful sons of the Sarasvati gotra. 

This kind message from a confrfere of the West leads 
us to think of the past and of the future of our Oriental 
studies and to take a retrospective view of the help given 
to us by Western scholars and of the prospective view of 
what we, ourselves, should do now. 

When wo take a 'retrospective view of the advance' 
ment of our Oriental studies, two names prominently stand 
forth before us, as those of two great scholars of the 
West, who advanced, what we may call, the modem 
western method of Oriental studies. These names are 
those of that great French traveller-scholar, Anquetil 
du Perron and of William Jones. Of these two names, 
the name of Anquetil du Perron has been very properly 
associated with Iranian studies by Sir Bamakrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar in his Presidential address at the 
first Oriental Conference. The name of William Jones 
is well nsscciated with Indian studies. But, in this 
connection, I think, sufl&cicnt justice is not done to 
Anquetil. When Indian students think of the question of 
the mcdein revival of Oriental learning, their thoughta 
go to William Jones (1746—1794), who, landing at Cal- 
cittta in 1783, laid the foundation of the Asiatic Society 
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4 >f'Bengal in 1784. No'^r, I think, that, though all honour 
is due to Sir William Jones for founding the Asiatic 
-Society of Bengal and thus commencing, as it were, the 
modem revival of Oriental studies, we must not stop short 
at his name. I think, some credit is due to Anquetil du 
Perron also for introducing, not only Iranian studies, but 
also Indian studies in Europe. Anquetil ’s influence upon 
the study of Indian fiteraturo was both indirect and 
direct. His three volumes of the Zend-Avesta and his 
other writings in the literary journals of his country drew 
the attention of Western scholars to India and Indian 
literature. 

I think, it was Anquetil du Perron who indirectly 
drew the attention of William Jones to India and to 
Indian languages. William Jones (bom in 174fi) had ft 
taste for Oriental studies, when at Harrows and, later on, 
at Oxford. But, that Oriental turn was towards Persian, 
Arabic and Hebrew. He was a youth of 25 years of age, 
when Anquetil published his Zend-Avesta in three volumes 
in 1771. Anquetil had, in his first volume, made an 
attack upon some Oxford scholars. Young William .Tones 
was, as said by another French savant, “ wounded to the 
quick by the scornful tone adopted by Anquetil towards 
Hyde and some other English scholars.” The result was, 
that William Jones wrote a strong letter in French to 
Anquetil, mnning down, not only Anquetil, but also the 
Z^end-Avesta. “ The Zend-Avesta suftered for the fault 
of its introducer, Zoroaster for Anquetil.”* Of course 
Anquetil ’s translation of the Avesta, was based mostly 
on its Pahlavi rendering of later times and was much 
erode. It had, what is termed, an “outlandish garb”. ’ 
So, William .Tones thought that Anquetil was duped by 
the Parsee priests of Surat, who might have pas sed on to 

1 Prof. Darmesteter, 8. B.£„ Vol. IV, Introd. I, lat ed., p zv. 

2 Ihid., XVI. 
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him books which could notbe tho books of a great sagr 
of olden times like Zoroaster. European scholars at ther 
time got divided into two camps— one siding with William 
Jones and another with Anquetil. Among the former^ 
one was a German scholar named Meiners. He, in -his- 
criticism, is said to have struck a new chord. He referred 
to some ideas in the Zend-Avesta of Anquetil which 
resembled those of the Brahmins on the one hand and 
those of the Mahomedans on the other. As to the first, 
the similarity of the ideas in the Avesta with those in the 
Yedas, many Hindu scholars are aware of. Meiners 
saw in this similarity “a proof that Parsiism is a medley 
of Brahmanical and Musulman tales". * Meiners pre- 
sented this view, but it was left to other scholars to work 
out this point further. As said by Prof. Darmesteter, 
Modem scholarship, starting from the same point, came 
to that twofold conclusion, that on the one hand, Parsiism 
was one of the t'^o elements out of which Mahommed 
formed his religion, and, on the other hand, that the old 
religions of India and Persia flowed from a common 
source."** Thus, we see that Anquetil du Perron’s work 
in the field of Zend-Avesta drew the attention of scholars- 
to the study of Indian languages and Indian literature. 
I think, it was this attention that drew William Jones to 
India. He thought of coming to India for higher 
studies, not only in his first favourite line of Persian and 
Arabic, but also in Indian languages and literature. The 
fact, that William .Tones came to India on duty, with the 
special view of further studies, is proved by the fact that 
very shortly after his landing at Calcutta he moved the- 
question of founding a Society. 

As an instance of Anquetil du Perron’s direct influ' 
ence upon the cause of Indian literature, we may refer 


1 md., XVll. 


8 IbUU 
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tQ the very first volume of his 2Send*Avesta which oontsins 
what he calls " Disoours Pr^liminaire M , Preliminary 
Discourse. It is a volume of more than 600 pages. It 
treats more of India and the Indians than of Persia and 
the Persians.^ I had the pleasure of finding from Colombo 
in Ceylon a set of his three volumes, which belonged 
to his OMTU library and which he had embellished with 
further notes on margju, and to which he had attached 
some original letters received by him from some scholars 
of Europe. The notes and letters in this valuable set of 
his volumes lead us to see that his work had drawn the 
attention of several scholars.® Again, he is said to have 
drawn the attention of Western scholars to India by his 
other works like “ Legislation Orientals ” (1778), ** Recher- 
ohes Historiques et (jl^ographiques sur I'Inde” (1786). 
But his most important work was the “Oupnek'hat " or 
the Upanishads. Anquetil hail studied the Upanishads, not 
from the original, but from their rendering in Persian. The 
Upanishads were one of the many Sanskrit works trans* 
lated into Persian, in the times of the Mogul Emperors.® 
fn 1801, he published a Latin translation from the Persian 
rendering of the original Sanskrit. ^ The translation is said 
to have proved very instructive to that great German 

1 Vide mjr paper before the B. B. R. A. Society, entitled 
•'Anqnetil do Perron of Paris. India as seen by him (1766-6(.)." 
J.B.B R.A.8., Vol. XXIV, pp. 813-»1. 

2 Fide my paper “A Few Notes on Anqnetil du Perron's own 
nopy of his Zend-Aresta, I’Onvrsge de Zoroaster, recently discovered 
in Colombo," read before the B. B. 8. A. Society on 20th July 1S34. 
rUe the Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 6 (pp. 6»- 
118). 

S For some account of these translation*, tide my paper “lung 
nod the PersUn TransUtions of Sanskrit Works" before the 
First Oriental Conference at Poona, (Jonr. of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Beseareh Inatitnte (i9ti*l6), Vol. VI, Part ll, pp. 84-107.) 
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philoBoplier Schopenhauer (1788-1860), who is said to 
have been much influenced by' its teachings. He said : 
“ In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has been the 
solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death. 
Anquetil has finished his above Preliminary Discourse with 
the following words, drawing the attention of scholars 
to India : “ L’Inde est une coptr^e fertile, qui oftrira 
toujours au vrai 89avant, mcme an simple Curieux, une 
Moisson abondante d ’ob jets de recherches 6galement utiles 
et intoressantes”^ (India is a fertile country which always 
ofiers to a true savant as well as to a simple inquisitive 
person, an abundant harvest of objects for research, equally 
useful and interesting). Thus, Anquetil du Perron, by his 
words and works, drew the attention of Western scholars 
to India and bad a hand in bringing about the revival of 
Indian studies. So, the names of both Anquetil du Perron 
and William Jones may go together in our recognition 
and appreciation. 

After the work and discoveries of these two scholars 
— one English- and another French — critical studies of 
Oriental literatures spread in Europe. Germany joined 
England and Prance. There began what is called “ the 
Oriental Movement” in Germany. In this connection, I 
will draw the attention of those Indian scholars, whose 
attention is not already drawn, to a very interesting and 
instructive monograph, entitled “ The Influence of India 
and Persia on the Poetry of Germany”, by Dr. P. J. Eemy.® 
As this excellent brief monograph shows, the Oriental 
Movement was in the direction of both, Persian literature 
and Indian literature. The Persian Gulestan and Bostan 

1 Fttfe “Redemption, Hindu and Christian," by Dr. Cove, p. 63. 

3 Vol. I, p. 641. 

3 Oolaubia University Germanic Studies, Vol, I, No. IV (1901). 
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of Sadi and the Divan of Hafez were familiarized m 
Enrbpe. So were the Sanskrit Hitopadesha and the 
Bhagvat G-ita. Of all the poets, who familiarized some of 
the gems of Oriental literature, we, Farsees, are in* 
terested in Goethe, who is properly spoken of as 
the German Hafez, because in his West-Ostliche Divan, 
written somewhat on a model of the Divan-i Hafez, he 
has included a nameh or a book called Parsi-nameh or 
Such des Parsen (The fiook of the Parsees).^ It is said, 
that the time of the two brother poets, the Schlegel bro- 
thers — Frederich Schlegel and August Wilham Schlegel 
— was “the period of the foundation of Sanskrit philoso- 
phy in Germany. English statesmanship had completed 
the material conquest of India, German scholarship 
now began to join in the spiritual conquest of the coun- 
try.”® Frederich Schlegel ’s book “ Die Weisheit der 
Inder”, i.e., “The Wisdom of the Indians ”, is said to 
have familiarized the German-knowing people of Europe 
with some chosen gems from the Mtfbabharata, Bama- 
yana and the writings of Manu. Later on, Denmark and 
then other countries joined the Oriental movement. 

Let us hope that the East may continue to draw the 
West, not for territorial conquest, ad in the past, but for 
mutual intellectual and spiritual advantage. In this 
connection, I am reminded of the Proceedings of the 
Sooi4t6 Asiatique of Paris which celebrated its centenary 
about four years ago. I was pleased to read in the 
reports of the Proceedings, the following views of two 

1 Vidt mj paper “ Goethe’s Farsi-nSmeh or Bucb des Parseo,” 
J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXIY, pp. 66-95. Vide loy Asiatic Papers. 
Part II, 1I9>148. FVcte my paper " Hafiz and Goethe” before the 
Second Oriental Conference (Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Second Oriental Conference, pp. 601-606). 

2 Dr. Remy’s “Influence of India and Perria on the Poetry of 
Germany,” p. 80. 
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Western scholars who had visited our country. P^of^ 
X ^^TitwftTiTi of America said, thafrthe lessons which the East 
gave to the West were— (a) “ La vie simple, (6) la modera- 
tion de desirs, (c) I’apaisement de I’esprit, (d) et par des- 
sus tout la recherche de Dieu et le sentiment de 1 ’imman- 
ence divinel” ( (a) simple life, (5) moderation of desires, 
(c) peace of mind, id) and, above all, the search of God 

the sentiment of divine immanence). Dr. P. W. 
Thomas of England said : “ In Asia, the peoples of Europe 

might discover unsuspected secrets of their own past “ 

The traces left by the passage of humanity are as inde- 
lible as those of natural forces.”® May Gk)d grant that, 
sentiments like these may continue to bring the East and 
the West into closer contact. 

Having thrown a brief retrospective glance on the 
past, let us oast a hopeful eye towards the future. We 
foresee a brilliant future. During the past few years, we 
have seen the foundation of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute at Poona, the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute at Bombay, the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society at Patna, the Mythical Society at Bangalore. The 
work of these and such other societies augurs well for tho' 
future. As the Present has rested upon the Past, so will 
the Future rest upon the Present. Let us not only pass on 
to the Future, the good which we have inherited from 
the Past, but let us add something good of our own. 

In this connection, let me say here a few words on 
the coming great work of the Mahftbhftrata which the 
PbftTi.^Arlrar Oriental Research Institute of Poona has 
^n jorfjtlrAn from 1919, when we first met at Poona. The 
work of tho Mahabharata^ undertaken by tho Institute is, 

1 ITie Prooeediogi of tbo Centenary of tho SooiMd Aaiatiqae of 
Paria in 19S2, p. 18. 

8 iM., p. 18. 


3 AttL, p. 90. 
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to- pe otnr Gnjarali word, really (nuAabMrat), 

U; great, stupendous. Prof. Max Milller onoe said : ** I 
expect the time will come, when every educated 
native will be proud of his Mahabharata and Bama-^ 
yana as Germaos are of their Nibelunge,^ and 
Ghreeks, even modem Greeks, of their Homer.” Max 
Mailer’s mention of Homer in connection with the Maha- 
bharata reminds me o^ the fact that the Mahabharata 
seems to have been known to the Western world from the 
very first century after Christ. Dio Chrsrsontonius, one 
of the patristic writers, who flourished in the first century 
A.C. (about 60*117), is believed to have referred to the 
Mahabharata, when, in one of his writings on Homer, he 
said : “ Even among the Indians, they say, Homer’s poetry 
is sung, having been translated by them into their own 
dialect and tongue.” He added “ The Indians are well 
acquainted with the sufierings of Priam, the lamentations 
and wails of Andromache and Hecuba and the prowess 
of Achilles and Hector.” ^ Again, ^hilostratus, a great 
Greek sophist (bom about 170 or 180 AC.), who is well- 
known as the writer of the life of Apollonius of Tyana, 
is said to have spoken of larchus (Perhaps Vyftsa), a Hindu 
sage, as knowing the works of Hdmer. This Apollonius- 
was, as it were, a Greek yogi, who abstained from wine and 
flesh and put on simple linen, went bare-footed, allowed 
long hair to grow on his head and slept on bare ground 
without any bedding. He is said to have travelled into 

1 Nibelangenleid is the coUeotion of the lODgs (leid) of the nee 
of NibeloDge. The Gennau tegard thia great epic as one of the moat 
preoiona genia of their literatare. For a brief aooonnt of this German 
epic, ettfe my paper on "The Early Hiatory of the Buna and thiAr' 
Inroads in India and Persia" (J. B. B. B. A. 8., XXIV, p.US. My 
Asiatic Papers, Fart II, p. gOg.) 

S Or J. Eggtiing's article on Sanskrit (Encyclopaedia Britan-' 
sdca, Vol. SI, 9th ed,, p. 981). 
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Persia and India. This reference also is a reference to 
■some episodes of the Mah&bharata. 

Let us pray, that the time, expected by Max Mfiller 
Bhat, as said above, may soon come, and let us look at 
the work that is being done at Poona, as the work bring; 
ing about the expected time. The Institute will add a 
beautiful laurel to its cap, if ijl; carries this great work 
to a successful end. Indian scholars should consider it 
their pious duty to do all they can to see the work 
successfully through. The work was well begun by Mr. 
TJtgikar and it has been now right seriously launched 
for its destination under the very able captainship of 
Dr. V. S. Sukhthankar, a scholar who has drunk, and 
drunk well, at the founts of both, the Eastern and Wes- 
tern centres of learning. His efficient editorship and 
secretaryship, ably helped by an Editorial Board, consist^ 
ing of scholars like Prof. Bajvade, Fr. Zimmermann, 
Dr. V. M, Paranipye, Mr. N. B. Utgikar and Mr. V. P. 
Vaidya, Bar.-at-Law, are a guarantee for the success of 
the work. But a hearty co-operation is necessary from 
all Indian scholars who are in a position to help the work. 
The success of the work will chiefly lie in the 'correctness 
of the text; and, to secure that end, all Indian scholars 
should co-operate. What is most essentially wanted is 
the supply of old manuscripts for the purpose of collation. 
Indian scholars should co-operate in collecting MSS., 
'.examining them, and sending them to the Bhandarkar 
Institute. They will be doing well, if they, not only col- 
lect the MSS. and send them to Poona, but if they also do 
some preliminary work of first examining the MSS. 
which they send and preparing notes which may some- 
what facilitate the work at the head-quarters. It is a 
monumental work and it requires monumental help from 
All the four corners of India, not only of India, but also of 
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parts of the world where old MSS. have gone. I, 
t^k it will be well if somebody is deputed to visit the 
libraries of Europe for this purpose. 

In this connection, I beg to appeal to all the Native 
States of India to lend their support— their financial 
support and their intellectual support. It is with some 
regret that I learn, that in the case of some States 
possessing some valuable MSS., there is much of ofiicial 
references from one department to another. This may, or 
may not, be due to a want of proper appreciation of the 
greatness of the work. But I think a word or two from 
their Highnesses at the heads of the States to the depart- 
mental heads will be welcome. Our sva-deshtism must 
bo most essentially sought in the field of Indian litera- 
ture. We have been, for years, looking much to the West, 
and we are much indebted to the West for all that it has 
hitherto done. But, we must not continue to look to /the 
West, folding our hands. Does not Indfa think, that it 
will redound to its credit, if it does not wait for Europe 
or Ainerica to issue a good authenticated edition of its 
great epic, but does the work itself ? Our old Indian 
tradition is, that Shri, the goddess of wealth, and 
Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, should stand by the 
side of one another. Here, in the case of this monu- 
mental work, the above Editorial Board of the learned 
worshippers of Sarasvati, turn to the sister goddess 
Shri, and pray, that she may ask her devotees to 
lay their ofierings of wealth on the threshold of the 
temple of Sarasvati. Financial help from the Native 
States and rich nobility and gentry will be much welcome 
to the Editorial Board. It is an act of puny a (^1^), an 
act of meritoriousness, to feed the physically poor. It 
is equally an act of punya to feed the mind of those who 
are intellectually poor. It is such beautiful epics that 
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lielp greatly the intelleotnal feeding of the Intel 
poor. 



The Editorial Board lately formed, as said above, a||| 
Poona, reminds me of an Editorial Board formed by E3n|;' 
Akbar for the Mahabhftrata. Akbar seems to have taken 
A view, somewhat similar to that of Max Mflller, that vA 
Indians, should be proud of the Mahabh&rata and kno^ 
something of it. So, he seems to have thought of bringing 
its contents within the reach of his Persian-speaking sub* 
jeots. Abu Fazl and Badaoni give us a good account of 
Akbar ’s fondness for that book of books of the Hindus, 
which was named Razm-nameh (4»l» fjj'), i.e.the “Book of 
'Wars”. Abu Fazl has a long dissertation on the learn- 
ing of India He describes the nine 

schools of philosophy (L’lj 4 then, under the 

heading of karma, refers to the Mahabharata. Now wo 
learn from Abu Fazl’s Ain-i Akbari and Badaoni 's Mim* 
takhab-ut Tawarikh, that Akbar had, as it were, formed 
an Editorial Board of the following learned members of 
his Court to translate the Mahabharata in Persian: Naqib 
Khan, Maulan& Abdul Qadir Badaoni, Shaik Sultan of 
Thaneswar, Mulla Sheri and Shaikh Faizi'. The work 
was divided among them and the noble king himself, as 
it were, presided and encouraged them by his personal 
attendance and sympathy at their sittings. All of the 
above court-scholars, except one, did not know Sanskrit 
well. So, they were given the assistance of some learned 
Pandits. The Pandits explained, and they rendered the 
text into Persian. Akbar himself at times, explained to 
the translators, how to render the Pandits’ version into 
Persian. They were at work continuously, for at least 
four years, in this great undertaking, of which one of the 
Editors said: 


JU. j; ,)lj» »» 
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r render into modem ISmgnage, the Itoowledge of ten 
ilionsMid years. 

I have referred to this subject of Akbar’s laudable 
efiorts with a view to appeal to you, my brothereoholars, 
^ help in this great work which has been so well appre* 
dated by personages like Akbar and Max Mailer.^ Iranian 
'scholars are also interested in the Mah&bh&rata as some 
of its episodes are similar to those of the Shah-nameh of 
Firdousi. Their Shah-nameh is, as it were, their Mahabha* 
rata of Persia. It is said that Akbar’s attention was 
directed to the Mahabharata when he was once hearing 
the leading of the Shah-nameh. 


At the present Editorial Board we have no Akbar to 
preside. But, in the present Governor of Bombay, Sir 
Leslie Wilson, we have a high-minded and sympathetic 
representative of our King-Emperor who occupies at 
present the Indian throne of Akbar.* His Excellency’s 
sympathy towards the work of the Institute is well-known. 
We cannot appeal to him to preside at the meeting of 
the Editorial Board as Akbar did. But we, the children 
of Sarasvati, can look to him as the representative of Shri, 
as the representative of the Shrimtint class, to stand by 
the side of the Mahabhftrata movement at Poona and give 
it all possible financial help he can. In the meantime, 
we have the satisfaction to know, that another Shrimant, 
Shrimant Bala Saheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh, 
has made a ehS/ndlo (^U^Oi or auspicious present, of one 
lakh of rupees, to wish all good luck to the movement. 
We are indebted to this Shrimant, to this honoured repre* 
sentative of Shri, for all his help and sympathy. 


1 For a detuled aoeount of Akbar’i movemeDt for a translatioa 
of the Blahabhirata, vid» my paper King Akbar and the Peraian 
tranaiations of Sanskrit Books” before the First Oriental Conference 
at Poona (Annals of the Bhaadarkar Institute (ISSl .25), Vol. VI, Part 
II* pp. 84-107). 
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. After appealing to yon foif some aid in the cause of 
the work of the Mahabharata, the successful completiou 
of which will augur well for the future of our studies, 
I will draw your attention to a question of general interest, 
which requires a closer attention in the future. I beg to 
suggest that we must now have in our studies, what one 
may term, a “Broader Outlook". Now-a-days, we speak 
of special lines, special branches or special subjects of 
Oriental studies. That is all good. But, what I want to 
say is, that in addition to our having our special branches 
of study, we must try to have side-lights on our special 
branches from all sides. I know that scholars have been 
doing so to some extent. But we must try to do so more. 
It is well said, that “one who knows his own religion 
alone, does not know it well ; one who knows his own 
language alone, does not know it well ; one who knows 
his own country alone, does not know it well." Similarly, 
to know one’s own special subject well, one must have a 
broader outlook, must try to seek light from other sources. 
He must look, not only to collateral branches of Oriental 
studies, but also to other fields of knowledge. 

For example, I beg to draw the attention of my 
brother-scholars to a higher, deeper and broader study of 
the question of the Iranians in India. We know from 
Indian books— and you my Hindu brethren know this far 
better than myself— that India knew Iran from olden 
times. On the other hand, we know from Iranian books, 
especially from the Avesta,^ that Iran knew India from 
olden times. It is well known, that the Ancient Persians 
had, from the times of Darius the Great, three of whose 
twelve satrapies belonged to India and its frontiers, closer 

1 Vide my paper, “India in the Aveeta of the Parseea,” 
read at Calontta, on 2nd July 1913. (Journal of the Bengal Anatio 
Society, New Series, Vol. IX, No. 10, pp, 427-36. Vide my Asiatic 
tvgen, Part II, pp. 201-10.) 
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'^lartions with India. Some known Mahomedan writers, 
and among them, Ferishta, who is more known to us, 
being an Indian writer, go to times anterior to that of 
Darius, and say that the Iranians had come into contact 
with India even from the times of the Peshd&dian and 
Kayanian dynasties of Persia. Coming to our times, we 
know that the late Dr. Spooner, whose loss we all bemoan, 
was one, who, led by his “excavations at Pataliputra, repre- 
sented that Iran had come into closer contact with India. 
Some of his views were considered wild and as overshoot- 
ing the mark. But now we find, that some Indian scholars 
out-spooner Spooner.i I think the whole question still 
requires further elucidation. 

We saw above, that the West knew something of the 
Mahabharata from olden times, from the first century. 
What had led it to know India ? It was Persia, spoken of 
as “the ante-chamber of the East”, th^t served as an inter- 
mediary, between the West and India. The literature of 
Persia itself possessed some episodes similar to those of the 
jyfahabhilrata and the Ramayana. For example, there is 
a similarity between the episode of the renunciation of 
Yudhishthira in the Mahabharata ibnd the episode of the 
renunciation of king Kaikhshru in the Shah-nameh. 
Both these have a somewhat similar parallel in the renun- 
ciation of Patriarch Enoch, mentioned by Hebrew writers.*'* 
Again, as pointed out Mr. Pallonji B. Desai, there is some 
similarity between the episode of Sita and Ravan in the 

1 Vide the paper on Foreign Connection of Buddha^’ by Sree 
Akkiraj Umakanta Vidyaaekliara, Pandit of the Presidency College^ 
Madras, read before the Third Oriental Conference at Madraa in 1924, 

2 Vide Prof. Darmesteter'a paper Points de Contact entre le 
Mabgbhftrata et le Sbah-n&meh’’ (Jouinal Aaiatique, 1887). Vide 
my Glimpse into the work of the B. B, R« A. Society during the last 
100 jears, from a Parsec Point of View** (Journal B. B. E. A. 
Centenary Volumei pp. 97'99). 
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Bamayana and that of Homai and Beh-ftfrid and Arjasp 
in the Shah-nameh. 

It is a fact, that Persia had come into closer contact 
with India. 8o the study of Iranian religion, history and 
literature should, I think, be attended to by Indian 
students to a larger extent than at present. In the matter 
of religion, I will here draw the attention of my Hindu 
brethren, to the work, entitled “ Indo-Iranian Beligion**, of 
aParsee scholar, Mr. Shapurji EavasjiHodiwala, which is 
introduced with an appreciative Foreword by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sachidananda Sinha. If some scholars want to read 
some of the writings of the ancient Parsees, as translated 
into Sanskrit by a Parsee priest who lived about 700 
years ago, I beg to draw their attention to the work of 
a ripe Parsee scholar, who knew Sanskrit well, the late 
Ervad Sheriar ji Dadabhoy Bharucha. He has, under the 
auspices of the Trustees of the Funds and Properties of 
the Parsee Panohayat of Bombay, an institution which 
I have the pleasure and honour of serving, since the last 
d8i years, as its Secretary, prepared a series of seven parts, 
under the title of “Collected Sanskrit "Writings of the 
Parsees”. Five parts of the series have already been 
published. The remaining two, will be piiblished as his 
posthumous work. This series will help Indian scholars 
to know something about the literature and religion of 
their Iranian brethren. 

Next to the question of the Iranians in India, there 
is the question of the Huns in India, I think this ques- 
tion requires to be more deeply studied by us, as it will 
throw much new light upon the ancient History of India. 
The Huns— the Hunas of Indian books and the Hunus of 
Iranian books — were, for a number of years, the enemies 
both of Persia and India. Just as they had pre-historical 
as well a? historical relations with Persia, they had both 
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Ktre^iistorioal and higtorioal relations with India. We know 
that they are twice referred to in the Vishnu Furftna 
(Bk. n, ohap. ni)^ and once in the Baghuvamsa of Kalidas 
KCanto IV, 68).^ Coming to historical references, we 
know that they are referred to directly in the inscriptiona 
of king Skanda Gupta, on a “Pillar of Victory”, atBihari 
in the Ghazipur district’ of the N. W. Provinces, and 
indirectly in the third orlihe last^ of the three inscrip^ 
tiong on a huge granite boulder at the foot of the beau* 
tifnl hill of Gimar.^ All these references in old Indian 
literature and in later inscriptions show, that the Huns 
had, at various times, a powerful grip upon various parts 
of India. We know from other sources, that they had, 
at one time or another, spread from the frontiers of 
China in the East to the frontier of France in the West. 
They had a glorious empire, off and on, of nearly two 
thousand years. They had knocked, at different times, 
not only at the gates of China, India and Persia, but 
also at the gates of Italy and France. 

• We know that a question has been raised, as to : 
Who the Indian king was, who finally defeated and 
drove away the Huns from Indi^? Was he Skanda* 

1 The Yighntt Purftna, a ajatem of Hindu mythology and tradi* 
tioD, tTHoalated from the original Sanskrit, by H. H. Wilson (1840,), 
pp. 177 and 194. 

2 The Kaghuramaa of Kalidasa with the commentary of Malli* 
oatha by Kashiuath Pandurang Para bn, 2nd edition (18S2;, p. 89. The 
Baghnvamsa translated by P. de Lacy Johnstone (1902), p. 34, 11, 
179-81. 

3 *' Corpus Inscriptionam Indicarum, Vol. III. loacripiiona of 
the Early Gupta Kings and their successors,” by Or, J. F. Fleet (1888), 
pp. 53.56, 

4 Ibid. p. 26. 

5 1 had the pleasure of seeing this hill and the granite boulder 
with inscriptions durbg uiy visit of Kathiawar in 1009 when I attend* 
«d the Second Gujarati Parisbad at Rajkote. . 
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gupta or Yashodharma? Disputants of both sidiesi.. 
for dxample, scholars like Manmohan Chakrawati oh 
the one hand and Prof. Pathak and Dr. Hoemle 
on the other, appeal to Persian history on the question; 
Tn my paper on the ancient History of the Huns,^ 
I have referred to this subject and given my view of thd 
case that it was Yashodharma who finally defeated 
the Huns in India. Thus, we ^e how a side-light from 
another branch of study helps to shed some light on a 
question under discussion. Besides the question of 
their history, their religion in India requires to be 
studied well. According to my view, the Huns were to a 
great extent, Mazdaya^nans. The religion of those 
people, at least of those who had lived upon the frontiers 
of Iran and India, and of the ancient Parsees was similar.^ 
This explains to a certain extent, the fact referred to in 
the Bajataranjini of Ealhana of Kashmir, that Mihrkula, 
the Hunnic king, v^hom Yashodharma had driven out of 
India, had offended the Kashmirian Brahmins by fetch- 
ing other Brahmins from the West. Those other Brah- 
mins were Zoroastrian Mobads or Zoroastrian priests 
whose religion the Huns followed. 

What has led me to-day to draw your special atten- 
tion to the study of the Huns in India, is the fact, that ' 
I begin to suspect, that a certain class of people, now 
living in Bajputana, and known as Mers, are the descen- 
dants of those ancient Huns who had invaded India in 
the fifth century. I will draw your attention to an 
interesting article by Col. John Hoskyn, reprinted from 

1 J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXfV, pp, 939-503. Vide my Asiatic 
Papers, pp. S93-349. 

2 Vide my paper entitled “The Huns, who inraded India, 
llfhat was their Religion", read before the Third Oriental Conference 
at Madras. (Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Con- 
ference, Madras, lOS^, pp. 655-82.) 
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tlie, Journal of the United Service Institution of India, in 
the Indian Antiquary of June 1922 (pp. 113-19). Col. 
Hoskyn speaks of the Mers of Merwara as “ the High- 
landers of Bajputana”. They inhabit "a narrow strip 
of hilly country in the heart of that province; they have 
always maintained their independence against the 
attack of the powerful Bajput states by which they are 
surrounded, and a free an^jl manly carriage, the heredi- 
tary badge of liberty, distinguishes them from the neigh- 
bouring tribes of bondsmen and tillers of the soil. 
Bor centuries before the coming of the British, the Mers 
not only held their own in the rocky fastnesses of the 
Aravali Hills, but made active reprisals on the enemies 
who sought to subdue them.” Then Col. Hoskyn, who 
has based his paper upon good authorities named by 
him, speaks of their first arrival in India, as having 
occurred “ during the fifth century of the Christian era, 
when the Persian Empire of the Sas^anids was ^eing 
Attacked by the White Huns or Epthalites and the 
great hordes of Central Asia were in a volcanic fiux and 
tufmoil”. Then “.an upheaval took place in the regions 
of northern Persia on the confines of the ancient king- 
dom of Georgia and Media which- resulted in a huge 
tidal wave of humanity being propelled eastwards and 
southwards towards the frontiers of India”. I think, 
this infiux from western Persia was not an infiux of the 
Iranians proper, but of the Iranian Huns, who, at times, 
were subjects of the Iranian kings, and, were, at times, 
their allies as well as their enemies. The fact that the 
Jieieditary tribe of priests called Maghas who accom- 
panied the invading hordes of Western Iranians are 
spoken of as being “ under the special favour of Mihr- 
kula,” leads us to say that they were Huns. So, I think, 
the question of the Huns in India requires much further 
study from Indian scholars. 
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There are some social Indmn questions which, we* 
have been looking to only from onr own Indian or local 
point of view. They also may be looked at from a 
broader point of view. For example, take the following, 
questions : (1) Sutteeship, (2) Prohibition of widow-mar* 
liage, (8) Inter-marriages. The point of discussion about 
these, at times, is, whether they are old Indian customs- 
or customs latterly introduced^ I beg to submit that, 
such questions have to be looked at and studied, not only 
from our local point of view and local sources of infor- 
mation, but also from a broader point of view, the point 
of view of other collateral branches of Aryan stock. "We 
must often remember, that we, Indians and Iranians, 
form branches of a large Aryan stock. So, the literature 
and the religion, the customs and manners of the different 
branches of that stock are likely to throw some light upon 
the study of our social customs of India. For example,’^ 
Germany, as belonging to that Aryan or Indo-European 
stock, claims what Gibbon calls a “domestic claim”* 
of us, Iranians and Indians, as it does of Britons. Gibbon 
says : “ The most civilized nations of modern Europe 
issued from the woods of Germany, and in the rude insti- 
tutions of those barbarians we may still distinguish the 
original principles of our present laws and manners.”* 
Dr. John Aikin, the translator of Tacitus’s Germania or 
Treatise on the Manners of the Germans, similarly says : 

" The government, policy, and manners of the most civi- 
lized parts of the globe, were to originate from the woods 
and deserts of Germany.”* 

1 Gibbon’s “ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, ' Chap, IX (Edition of 1845^, Vol I, p, 182. 2 Ibid. 

3 A Treatise on the Situation, Manners, and Inhabitants of Oec* 
Tti ^ n y and the Life of Agricola, by Cornelins Tacitus, translated into 
English, by John Aikin (1823), Preface, p. v. 
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' If the study of the sopial life of the ancient Glennans, 
throws some light, as said by Gibbon, upon the origin of 
the manners and customs of modem Europe, or, as said 
by Dr. Aikin, upon the government, policy and manners 
of the most civilized parts of the globe, most certainly, 
that study must throw light upon such questions connected 
with the social life of us, Indo-Iranians, whose ancestors 
were, at one time, kith and kin with them, and lived toge- 
ther at one place. We know that there are several facts 
which tend to show a closer contact of the IndO-Iranians 
with this German chip of the ancient Aryan or Indo- 
European block : (a) Their ancient language belonged to 
our Aryan stock of languages. (6) Their tribal or com- 
munal constitution reminds us of our old Indo-Iranian 
constitution. The division of their countries into vioi 
(townships) and of the viei into the hundreds reminds us 
of our Iranian nmana, vica, santu and danghu. (c) , Their 
manner of transacting communal business is very properly 
compared to that of our Village-Panchayats. (d) Though 
their history is not directly related with that of Persia 
or India, we know that, as allies of the Romans, they had 
fought against the Persians in the Roman-Persian wars, 
(e) They had come into contact with the clans of the same 
Huns who had invaded India and Persia and, at their 
hands, they had similarly sufiered. Such being the case, 
the social life of the ancient (Armans does throw some 
light upon the above Indian social questions. We find 
that among the ancient Germans (a) widow-marriage was 
not practised. Women took one husband as “one body 
and one life”.* (b) Some resorted to suttee-ship. They 
burnt themselves on the funeral P 3 rres of their husbands.^ 
(c) They had some restrictions upon inter-marriagea 

' ■ - — ■ - ■ -- — - ■ — ■ T 

1 Tsoitas, Or. Aikio's TraailatioD, p. 6S. 

S Ibid. p. 62, n. b. 
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Tacitus says : “ I concur in opinion with, those who suppose 
the Germans never to have intermarried with other 
nations ; but to be a race, pure, unmixed and stamped 
with a distinct character.”^ Not only was there prohibi- 
tion of this kind of marriages with foreign nations but 
there was some prohibition against marriages between 
different grades/** 

Scholars have been examining the question whether 
suttee-ship is a later custom or an older. Indian scholars 
say, that the custom is an old custom. But Dr. Eggeling, 
in his article on Brahmanism, thinks that the custom 
“ seems to have sprung up originally as a local habit 
among the Kshatrayas," and then “to have at length 
received Brahmanioal sanction”. Ho says that “ the alleged 
conformity of the rite to the Hindu scriptures has been 
shown to have rested chiefly on a misquotation, if not an 
intentional garbling, of a certain passage of the Bigveda”.® 
Now, a broader outl^tok into the literature and history of, 
not only ancient Germany, but also of other countries, 
shows us, that the custom has been, not only an old Indian 
custom, but has been the custom of some other branches 
of the Aryan stock. We learn from classical writers like 
Deodorus Seculus, who had lived in the first century B.O. 
and who had travelled in Asia, and from Strabo, that the 
custom existed in India long before the Christian era. It 
existed in India in the time of Alexander the Great. 
According to Herodotus, the custom existed among the 
Thracians. It existed among the Anglo-Saxons. It 

1 Ibid’ ohap. IV> p. 10. 

2 For some partioulars about the history and manners and cus- 
toms of the ancient Germans, vide my paper *' The Ancient Germans. 
Their History, Constitution, Retigion,’Manners and Customs ’’ read on 
28th June 1916 (Jour, of the Anthropological Sodety of Bombay, Vol* - 

X, p. 636>84, Vide my Anthropological Fapers, Fart II, p. 225-301). 

8 Encyolopsedia Britannica, Vol, IV (9th ed.), p. 210. 
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esistied in Scandinavia on the West, in China on the East, 
in Egypt on the South. This side-light thrown by foreign 
literature leads us to see that the custom is an old custom.^ 
Recent excavations in England, by Prof. Parson, show that 
the custom had, at one time, prevailed even in England. 
This has led a writer to say : “ This may corroborate the 
story of Tacitus, the Roman historian, that the Pagan 
Saxon wives slew themselves when their husbands died. 

With these few suggestions for some of the lines, in 
which we have to look for a broader outlook for our 
studies in future, I finish. We have met this time on the 
auspicious occasion of the Divili holidays, when thousands 
and thousands of thousands, fresh lamps will be shed- 
ding light in many a dark corner of our great country. 
Let us pray to God, the source of all Light, that Ho may 
help us, humble students, in throwing fresh light upon 
many a dark question of studies. We have met in a city 
which Allah is believed to have made (prosperous). 
I conclude by praying, that the same Allah may make 
ahai tko University under whose auspices we have met. 
May Ho shower His blessings upon the work of our 
Conference and render it ahad. , 


1 For farther information on the enbject, I will refer my readers 
io my paper on “ The Antiqnity of the cnstom of Snttee" read before 
the Anthropoloj^oal Section of the Science Congress at Bangalore. 
<Proceedings of tlie Eleventh Indian Science Congress, Bangalore, 11124, 
pp. 204-6. Ttdt my Anthropological Papers, Part IV, pp. 109-121). 

2 Timet of Iwlia of 16th April 1923. 




KING AKBAR AND THE PERSIAN 
TRANSLATIONS OE SANSKRIT BOOKS.^ 

I 

There were several occurrences that suggested to me 
the subject of this paper, (a) Sometime 
Introduction, ago, I had the pleasure of reading with in- 
terest the excellent prospectus of a new and 
critical edition of the Mah&bhftrata undertaken by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institute, from the learned 
pen of Mr. N. B. Utgikar. Finding it interesting, and 
greatly admiring the zeal of the new Institute, I had 
the pleasure of taking a short notice of the undertaking 
in the columns of the J am-e-Jamshed. (J>) Then my 
attention was drawn again to the same subject by a letter 
from the Editorial* Committee to the Secretary of the 
B. B. B. A. Society, asking that the prospectus may be 
reviewed in the Society’s Journal, (c) Then, on being 
appointed a member of a small sub-committee to select 
some rare manuscripts from the Moola Feroze Library, 
accommodated in the K. B. Cama Oriental Institute, to 
be sent to this Conference to be exhibited, in reply to a 
requisition from the Secretaries of the Conference, I 
thought that some manuscripts which may interest 
Sanskritists who were likely to form a large number of 
the members of the Conference, will be much welcome. 
Looking from that point of view, I found that we had 
two manuscripts : one containing the Persian translation 
of the first five paravans of the Mahabharata, and 

1 This paper was read before the First Oriental Conference at 
Poona in November 1919. It was printed in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (1924-26), Fol. VI, Part II,. 
pp. 84-107. 
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ihe second, that of Yoga-vasisths. 1 produce these here 
for inspection. All these circumstances, and, especially, 
the find of the Persian translation of the Mahabha~ 
rata, have suggested to me the subject of this paper. 
Latterly, when I was at the end of my study for the 
paper, I found, on inquiry, that the B. B. B. A. Society 
Library also had a copy of the Persian translation of the 
Mahabharata. I produce here that manuscript also for 
inspection. 

The manuscript of the Persian Mahabharata, which I 
produce from the Moola Feroze Library, is thus described 
by the late Prof. Eehatsek, in his “ Catalogue raisonna 
of the Arabic, Hindustani, Persian and Turkish Mss. in 
the Mulla Piruz Library, (1873) : V. Five 

Chapters of the Mahabharat, Shekastah writing, 
worm-eaten... L. 8.2 in., br. 4.9 in., th. 0.7 in. This 
appears to be one of the many works produced by 
order of the emperor Akbar, buf the translator's 
name is not mentioned. No date.”^ Behatsek was 
mistaken in saying that the Ms. has no date. Tt bears a 
date, not of the translation, but of the writing of the Ms., 
but, unfortunately, the year, owing to careless binding, 
cannot be deciphered. We read at the end '■fj, 

The B. B, B. A. Society manuscript is a large manu- 
script, containing the translation of all the eighteen par- 
vans (w.j))* It is a well-written copy with illustrations, in 
painting, here and there. We know that the art of paint- 
ing also was patronized well by Akbar. Some of the 
parvans end with the words : 

1 P. S32 of the CHtelogne. No. 62 of Chap. IX. 

2 It may be read fSA 

3 The next two ^nrea are miMing. 
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i.e. “finished parwan (here is given the number of the 
parvan) with the gracious help of Shri Krishna ji.” The 
manuscript, though well-bound, has begun t© be worm- 
eaten. It bears no colophon. 


The object of this paper is to place before students, 

. concise account of the attempts of 

Paper. King Akbar to get some important 

Sanskrit books translated into Persian. 

O 

Mr. Vincent Smith, in the chapter on “Literature 
and Art” (chap. XV), in his excellent life of Akbar 
(“ Akbar, the Great Mogul, 1542-1606 ” ) says : “ Probably 
nobody now-a-days reads the translations from Sanskrit- 
books so laboriously made by Bad&oni and other people 
at the command of Akbar. It would be difficult to obtain 


a competent opinion on their literary merit, and it does 
not seem worth while to obtain it” (p. 41B). This seems 
to bo so. It seems that many Sanskritists perhaps 
do not even know finything of the existence of these 
translations. The learned author of the recent prospectus 
of the Mahabharata, does not allude to them. But, 1 
think, that these Persian translations, will be of some use 
to Sanskrit scholars to know, how some particular doubt- 
ful passages of the Sanskrit works, thus translated were 
understood in the time of Akbar (1542-1605). They may 
not be of much use in the work of literal translation, but 
they must have a value of their own, in case of particular 
doubtful words or passages, to know how they were under- 
stood in the time of Akbar. Though they are the work 
of Mahomedans, it must be remembered that learned 
Brahmins had a hand in their interpretation. Our sources 
of information on the subject of these translations are— 


1. The Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl. 

2. The Muntakhab-ut-Taw&rikh* of Abd-ul-Qadir 
Badaoni (Lowe’s translation, pp. 266, 829, dSO^ 
346, 413). 
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• II 

Akbar’slove for bis Hindu subjects and his eclecticism 
. . had drawn him towards Sanskrit literature 

Sanskrit known . 

by Mahomedsns ^^id had led him to ask the scholars of his 
^^***'^'*' *0 tjranslate some Sanskrit works. 

But that must not lead one to say, that 
Sanskrit was not kiBOwn by some Mahomedan 
scholars before Akbar’s time. Elliot gives us a 
very interesting note on the question, under the 
heading of “ The knowledge of Sanskrit by Muham- 
madans,” in his History of India.^ It seems that, 
during the Khalifate of Al-Mamun (born 786 A.C.), the 
famous son of Haroun-al-Bashid, whose times are known 
as the golden age in the History of the Mahomedans, the 
knowledge of Sanskrit was possessed by some of the 
alumni of his Court. It seems that Al-M&mun hold at 
his Court, religious conferences, somewhat like those held 
by Akbar. The Pahlavi Gajashta Abalis,*-* i.e. the cursed 
Ahalish, was a religious disputation, held (about 826 A.C.) 
at one of such conferences, between one Adar Earoba, the 
compiler of the Pahlavi Dinkard, und a Zendic heretic, 
known as Abalish. Elliot calls his* age “ the Augustan 
age of Arabian literature”. Some Indian medical treatises 
in Sanskrit are said to have been translated from Sans- 
krit into Arabic in his Court. The well-known Sanskrit 
works on medicine of Charaka and Susruta were translated 
into Arabic ere this. Two Hindu doctors are said to 
have held appointments as physicians at the Court of 
Haroun-al-Bashid. Some books on astronomy, astrology, 
music, dreams, agriculture, etc., were translated from Sans- 

1 Vol. V, pp. 670-76. 

2 For the text, transliteration and translation of this Pahlavi 
treatise, vide ‘‘Gujastak Abalish, Relation d’une Conference Thdolo- 
giqne, pr^sid^e par Le Calife Mfimonn, par A, Bartbelemy (1887).>' 
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krit into Arabic in tbe time oi these Ehalif s. Albimni» 
who, on account of his “modem sidrit and method of 
oritioal research,” is spoken of by Dr. Saohau, the trans* 
lator of his Chronology, as “ a phenomenon in the history 
of Eastern learning and literature is believed to have 
known Sanskrit well enough to draw materials from 
Indian sources. The works of other subsequent Mahome* 
den authors, named by Elliot, point to a knowledge of 
Sanskrit by their authors. Again, the fact that the book 
of Ealileh va Damneh was translated into Pahlavi from 
Sanskrit by the courtiers of Chosroes I (Noshirwan, the 
Just), shows that Sanskrit was known by some individuiil 
scholars in Persia even in Sassanian times. From the 
Tarikh-i-Ferishta, we learn, that, long before Akbar, King 
Feroze Taghluk had got some Sanskrit works, in the 
library of a Hindu temple at Nagarkote in the Eangra 
Valley, translated into Persian. We read there (Elliot 
VI, p. 227): “ Th£ people of Nagarkote told Feroze, that 
the idol which the Hindoos worshipped in the temple of 
Nagarkote was the image of Nowshaba, the Tfife of Alex- 
ander the Great, and that that conqueror hc^ left ^ivith 
them the idol (which the Brahmins had made at the time 
the Conqueror was in these parts, and placed witmn their 
temple, and that now that image was the idol of the 
people of this country).® The name by which it (their 
country) was then known was Jwalamookhy.® In this 

1 '‘The Chronology of Ancient Nations of Albiruni, translated 
by Dr. G. £. Saohau, Preface p. x. 

2 The portion enclosed in the brackets is not found in Brigg's 

Ferishta 1> p. 464. (t' ids Naval Eisbore's Text, Vol. I, pp. 147-48). 
The test gives the names of th^qneen and the temple as and 

3 i e„ Volcanic. I had the pleasure of visiting this part of the 
country and the Jwalainookhy in May 1900. For an account of my 
visit, ride my Gujarati DtiyAn PrasArak Bssays, Part IT, pp. 183-84. 
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temple, there was a fine library of Hindee books, consisting 
of 1800 volumes. Eeroze ordered (sent for s(»ue of the wise 
men of that religion and ordered some of the books to be 
translated and especially directed) one of those books, 
which treated of philosophy, astrology, and divination, to 
be translated into prose (verse) in the Persian language, 
by (one of the celebrated poets of the period) Eiz-ood-Deen, 
THial iH Ehany and called it Dulayil Eeroze Shahee. 
‘(It is in truth a book replete with various kinds of know* 
ledge both practical and theoretical).”^ 

AmirEhusru, who lived in the 8th century Hijri 
(died 726 A.H. 1826 A.G.), and who is 
on well-known for the historical interest of 

guage and Lite* bis poems, having written poetical ac- 

rature. counts of the reigns of Ala-ud-din 

Ehilj and his predecessors, had somewhat fami- 
liarised Persians of literary taste like Akbar 'with 
the contents of the Sanskrit literature. Among his 
various works, the Nuh Sepehr •>)> *.e. the Nine 
Spheres, is well-known, as containing some account of 
the reign of Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah. In the 3rd 
Sepehr or sphere, he thus speaks of i^e Indian languages 
of his time, and, among them, of Sanskrit in particular : 
“ As I was born in Hind, I may be allowed to say a word 
respecting its languages. There is at this time in every 
province a language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed 
from any other— Sindi, Lahori, Kashmiri the language of 
Dugar,* Dhur Samundar ; Tilang, Gujarat, Ma’bar, 
Gaur, Bengal, Oudh, Delhi and its environs. These 
•are all languages of Hind, which from ancient times have 
been applied in every way to the common purposes of 
life. But there is another language more select than 


1 Elliot’s History of Indis, VI, p. 227. 

2 ' The country between* Lahore and Kashmir.” 
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the others, which all the Brahiains use. Its name ' from 
of old is Sanskrit, and the common people know nothing 
of it. A Brahmin knows it, but Brahmani women d& 
not understand a word of it. It bears a resemblance to 
Arabic in some respects, in its permutations of letters, its 
grammar, its conjugations, and polish. They have four 
books in that language, which they are constantly in the 
habit of repeating. Their naibe is Bed.^ They contain 
stories of their gods, but little advantage can be derived 
from their perusal. Whatever other stories and fables 
they have, is contained in kabits, partoanas, and namahs. 
The language possesses rules for composition and eloqu- 
ence. The language is very precious, inferior to Arabic, 
but superior to Dari ; and though the latter is certainly 
sweet and melodious, yet even in that respect this lan- 
guage does not yield to it.’”* 

Ill 

According to the Akbar-nSmah,® Akbar was placed 
Akbar tliou({h '^*^der the tutelage of Mnlla As>xmu-d- 
himself illiterate, ilin on 20tli November 1647, when he was 4 
Court'an acade- ^ months and 4 days old, that being 

my. pointed oixt by astrologers as a very auspi- 

cious day, “ such as might happen once during cycles and 
life times.” Naturally, he could not take to much learning 
at this tender age and devoted himself to play. Latterly, 
it being thought, that the above tutor, who himself was 
devoted to pigeons, was not good enough, he was replaced 
by one MaulanS Bayazid,^ but with no better results. 
When he grew up as a boy and continued truant and 
unlettered, the courtiers in charge of him, once com- 

I Veda. 2 Elliot's History of Indin, VoK III, pp. 5G3-4. 

3 Beveridge's TiaoslatioDi Vol. I (1902), p. 519. Vide V. Bznith’s 
Akbar, p. 32, for Akbafs tutors, etc. 

4 Ibid^ pp. 5^0» 588. 
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plained to his father about 4iis indifierence. Thereupon, 
his father sent him a mild letter of gi*a>oious remon- 
strance, “ a gracious letter containing instructions and 
admonitions, full of kindness and paternal affection, and 
not at all of a censuring or cautioning character.” 
Therein, he quoted the following couplet of Shaikh 
Nizami^ : 

’ i.e. Do not sit careless. This is not the time of play. 
This is the time of (learning) arts and of action. 

Then, the father oast lots (♦j*) between three 
persons — ^Mulla Abdu-l-Qadir, Mulla-Zada Mulla Asanu- 
d-din, and Mauiana Bayazid— as to who may be the 
best instructor. The happy lot (•^.>1— fell on the 
name of Abdu-l-Qadir and he was appointed instructor. 

In spite of all these attempts, Akbar did not take 
to regular book-learning. His miniSter Abul Fazl 
defends him, saying, that Akbar was a gifted man. God 
had given him wisdom and learning as a Divine gift and 
he, therefore, did not require, man-taught learning. He 
said : “ They did not know that the task-masters of crea- 
tion (t.e. the Higher Powers) were takmg care that the 
inspired mind of this nursling of Divine light should 
not become the reception chamber of inking impressions 
{i.e. book-learning) or the alighting stage of the sooty 
types of the exoteric sciences. Further on, he says: 

“ It is not hidden from the wise and the acute that the 
appointment of a teacher in case like this, springs from 
use and wont, and does not pertain to the acquisition of 
perfections. For him, who is God's pupil, what occasion 
is there for teaching by creatures, or for application to 

1 The Bengal Asiatic Society’s Text of Akbar-nSmah, edited by 
Abdur Rahim, Vol. I, p. 316. 

8 Translation by Beveridge, Vol. I, pp. 621>t8. 

8 
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lessons? Accordingly his holy heart and his sacred* soul 
never turned towurds external teaching. And his posses- 
sion of the most excellent sciences together with his 
disinolination for the learning of letters were a method 
of showing to mankind at the time of the manifestation 
of the lights of hidden abundances, that the lofty com- 
prehension of this Lord of the Age was not learned or 
acquired, but was the gift of G6d in which human efiort 
had no part.” 

Akbar’s total disregard for any education before all 
the above tutors, one after another, has led some to class 
him as an illiterate, as one not knowing to read and write. 
But after all, it seems that Abul Fazl was in the right. 
Whatever his disregard and indifierence towards, what 
we call, the literacy of the three B’s may be, he was one 
of the best and wisest kings India has seen. He may be 
called the Asoka of the Mogul period. In spite of his 
so-called illiteracy, his Court was, as it were, “ une veri- 
table aoad^mie ”. Poets, philosophers, learned divines, 
artists, painters, musicians, calligraphists— all assembled 
at his Court and found help and support. So, as a patron 
of literature, Akbar took an interest in Sanskrit litera- 
ture also. Dr. P. W. Thomas has pointed out to Mr. Vincent 
Smith,* that in the Mackenzie Collection of India Office, 
there exists even a Sanskrit History of part of Akbar’s 
reign. But Akbar’s interest in Sanskrit literature has 
been more actively shown in his attempts to get various 
Sanskrit books of importance translated into Persian. 


As a great patron of literature he had amassed a 
number of books and had formed a 
large library ( A part of this 

was within the sacred precincts of his palace (lT-*" 


Akbar’s Library. 


1 Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 486. 2 Akbar seems to haTO 

inherited his love for a good library from his father Humajun who 
lovingly carried with him his library eveu iu his flights. 
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^iwihkn'iiangMdas, »4«iihe haiem) and a part ^thont 
'Tha learned men ( 6^1^ .A*0 of his Court brought the 
books directly before the King and he got them read from 
the beginning to the end, marking with his own hand the 
place on the pages where they stopped from day to day. 

The readers were paid in proportion to the num- 

ber of pages read. got Hindi (Sanskrit), Yunftni 
(Greek), Arabic and Bersian books translated into other 
languages by persons versed in languages 0^.3). We 
read in the Akbar-nftmah, that, when in the 36th year 
of his reign “ Padre Farmaliun arrived at the Imperial 

Court from Goa , a man of much learning and 

eloquence, a few intelligent men were placed under him, 
for instruction, so that provision might be made for 
securing translations of Greek books and of extending 
knowledge.” 

The following list prepared from the Ain-i-Akbari 
A list of SaQ«. (Bk. I ain 34) of Abul Fazl and the Mun- 
ki^^books *““»• takhab-ut-Tawarikh of Badaoni, gives us 
direction of the names of most of the Sanskrit books 
mmee' 'of ^ the translated at the direction of Akbar and of 
translators. the translators. The first nine books 

are referred to, both in the Ain>i-Akbari, and in the 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh. The tenth is mentioned in the 
latter only. The eleventh is mentioned only in one little 
known book, the Chah&r Gulzar Shujai. From the abstract 
of Chahar Gulzar Shujai of Hari Charan D&s, as given by 
Klliot,^ we learn, that, at the time of Alamgir II, there were 
available for scholars, the translations in Persian of the 
following Sanskrit books Raiavali, Bamayana, Mah&bh&- 
jrata, Bhagavata and Jog Bashist, the translation of which 
last book is there attributed to Faizl This author speaks 
of the translation of the Mah&bh&raia as that done by 


1 Vol. VIII, p. SOS. 
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Faizi,^ but we know, that Faizi’s share of the work wWf 
merely that of patting it into elegant form. From an 
abstract of the contents of the Siyarul-Muta Akhkhirin 
of Ghulam Husain Khan, as given by Dawson in Elliot’s 
History,^ we learn, that some other works on history also 
were translated from Sanskrit by Faizi. DaWson says 
of its contents, that it gave “ a summary of the ancient 
history, as derived from the Sanskrit works translated by 
Faizi and others”. 

Names of Books. Names of Translators^ 

1 0 ^ Kishan Joshi ... AbulFazl. 

2 j*jl<^Ganghadhar ...AbulFazl. 

3 a:!U* MahishMahanand... Abul Fazl. 

4 Mahabharata ... Nagib Khan and 

four® others. 

6 EamsyaPa ... Nagib Khan and Bo- 

. daoni and Shaikh 

Sultan of Thanes^ 


sar. 

® 0!^*' Atharban(At’harva 

Veda) ... Haji Ibrahim of 

Sarhind. 

Lililvati ... Abu ’1 Faizi. 

8 trHj*Harebans (Harivamsa)... Maulanft Sheri. 

9 ^ Kisseh-ishg- 
i'Nal va Daman (NalaDama- 

yanti) Abu’l Faizi and 

Badaoni. 

10 Singhasan Bat- 

' tisi. 

A^. Basishta ... Abu’l Faizi, 

1 Jbiil. p. 207. 8 Vol. VIII, p. m. 

3 Vide below for the names. 
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I will speak briefly here of some of the above book8< 
But, first of all, I will speak of the Mahabharata which is 
the most important of all them. 

IV 

Of all the Sanskrit works, which Akbar got translated, 
the Mahabharata had his most earnest 
'TbeBJahAbhkrata attentiftn. The late Prof. Max Mfiller 
said : “ I expect the time will come, when 
«very educated native will be as proud of his Mahabharata 
.«nd Bamayana as Germans are of their Niebelnnge, and 
Greeks, even modern Greeks, of their Homer.” Akbar 
seems to have taken a similar view and thought it advi- 
sable to place it, in its Persian translation, in the hands 
of all tlie learned men of his Court. We learn from the 
Ain-i'Akbari, that when the translation was finished all the 
Amirs of the Court took a copy of ii We will collect 
here all the particulars about the translation made at the 
direction of Akbar. 

. Abul Fazl speaks of the Mahabharata as one of the 
>bul Fazl’s ancient books of Hindustan, 

accounts. “ The book contains nearly one hundred 

thousand verses. His Majesty calls this 
-Ancient history Bazm*namah i.e. the book of 

wars.”^ In another part of his work, he says : “ In this 
work, although there are numerous extravagant tales and 
fictions of the imagination, yet it affords many instructive 
moral observations, and is an ample record of felicitous 
'experience.”* 

In his account of the Subah of Delhi, while speaking 
.pf Thanisar (^UT) as “one of the most sacred places of 

1 Bk. I 3m34 Blochmann’cT^aosIatioD, Vol. I, p. 104. Bloch* 

■ Bl Min *! Text, I, p. 115 P. 22. 2 Janrett’s Transl., II, p. 285. 

8 Ain-i-Akbari, Sin 34. Bengal A. Society's Text, p. 116, 1. 20. 
^oohmann's Translation, I, p. 104. 
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pilgrimage,” and of the Sarasrati flowing near it as a 
river^ “ for which the Hindus have great veneration,” ho^ 
refers to the Lake Enruke^tra^ ( ) near it, which 
" pilgrims from distant parts come to visit (worship at 

4,) and where they bathe, and bestow charitable ofter'- 
ings,” and says, that it is “ the scene of the war of the- 
Jfahabharata which took place in the latter end of the 
Dwapar Yug”. This leads AbuTEazl to give the contents 
of the Mahabharata. It may interest students of the 
Mahabharata to know, how a Mogul minister described 
its contents, as he learnt then {vide Jarrett’s Translation,- 
Vol. II, pp. 282-84, Bengal As. Sty.’s Text, pp. 515-16). 

We find a very long dissertation by Abul Fazl under 
the heading of “The Learning of the 

■ertotion on the Hindus” Therein, he 

harning of the describes the nine schools of philosophy 
Hindue. /i. » 

the sixteen Predicaments 
the Vedanta and other subjects of Hindu learning. 
He speaks of the Jaina religion, of Bauddha, of the Nftsti- 
ka or Charvaka school, the eighteen sciences, (Athara 
Vidya), and Karma. Under the heading of this last 
subject. Karma, Abul Fazl refers to the Mahabharata 
and says that the recital of its concluding portion, known 
as Harivamsa, was, among several others, a cure to 
remove sterility. 

Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari is generally admired. It 
is taken to be serving, as it were, as a Gazeteer of Akbar’s 
time. Abul Fazl was, as it were, the William Hunter of 
Akbar’s reign. But the last part of his work, which 
treats of this subject of Hindu learning, is specially 
admired by Jarrett. He says, “ The range and diversity 

1 Jarrett’a Traus., Vol. 11, p. 281. 

2 " The Learning of the Uindua", Jarrett'e l^e., Vol. Ill, 

116 et seq. S Bloohmann’a Text, Yol. II, p. 61 et aeq. 
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of its (lin-i-Akbari's) ^objeots and the tmtiiing industry 
which collected and marshalled, through the medium of 
an unfamiliar language, the many topics of information 
to their minutest details, treating of abstruse sciences, 
subtile philosophical problems, and the customs — social, 
political and religions — of a difierent race and creed, will 
stand as an enduring monument of his learned and pati- 
ent diligence. Comparing his work with the modem 
development of statistical science and our present accu- 
rate and exhaustive methods of tabulating the resources 
and summarising the extent of knowledge, the changes 
in the prevailing religious beliefs, in the laws, and in the 
administration of a state, and all that marks the relative, 
material and moral progress or decadence of a nation at 
any definite period, though there is much to be desired, his 
comprehensive and admirable survey yet merits the highest 
praise. He had intended to compare the Hindu systems 
of philosophy with those of Greece tind Persia and to 
conclude the review with his own criticisms on the several 
merits of these schools, but he laboured under the dis- 
advantage of unfamiliarit;^ with Sanskrit and had to take 
the statements of his Pandits testet^ through translations 
at second hand. He found his Hindu informants, as he 
says, of a retrograde tendency, spinning like silk worms, 
a tissue round themselves, enmeshed in their own opinions, 
conceding the attainment of truth to no other, while art- 
fully insinuating their own views, till the difficulty of 
arriving at any correct exposition of their systems left 
him in a bewilderment of despair."^ 


Badaoni thus refers to the Mahabharata^ : *' Among 


Badooni's ao- 
eonnt of the 
Mah&bhSrata, 


the remarkable events of this year (990 H. 
1682 A.C.) is the translation of the Maha- 
bharata, which is the most famous of 


1 Jarrett’a Teens. Yol. Ill, Prefaoe p. l-ll. 
S Lowe’s Trensletion Vol. II, p. 829. 
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the Hindu books, and contains all sorts of stories, 

<• 

and moral reflections, and advice, and matters relating 
to- conduct and manners, and religion and science 
and accounts of their sects and mode of worship, under 
the form of a history of the wars of the tribes of Kurus 
and Fandus, who were rulers in Hind, according to some, 
more than 4000 years ago, and according to the common 
account, more than 80,000. And clearly this makes it 
before the time of Adam. Peace be upon him. And the 
Hindu believers consider it a great religious merit to read 
and to copy it. And they keep it hid from Musulmans.” 

As to what led Akbar to get the Mahabharata trans- 
lated, Badaoni says, that he (Akbar) had 

to the translation 8°* Shahnamah, and the story of 
Mahabha- Amir Hamzeh transcribed in 17 volumes 
in 15 years and had got those volumes 
illuminated in gold. Thereafter he was once hearing 
the poetic version ' of the story of Abu Muslim and the 
Jami-ul-hikayat, and such other stories, when a sudden 
flash of thoughts came to his mind that after all, these 
were books of poetic imagination (i«| 

So, he would better get translated the “ Hindu books, 
which holy and staid sages had written, and were all 
clear and convincing proofs and which were the very point 
on which all their religion and faith and holiness turned.”^ 

“ Why should I not have them done in my name ? For 
they are by no moans trite, but quite fresh, and they will 
produce all kinds of fruits of felicity both temporal and 
spiritual and will be the cause of circumstance and pride 
and will ensure an abundance of children and wealth as 
is written in the preface of these books.”® With thoughts 
like these, Akbar directed the work to be undertaken and 


1 Text II, p. 320. Lowe’s Translation II, p. 329. 

2 Ibid. 3 ibid. 
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-at first he himself took active interest in it. *' Having 
assembled some learned Hindus he gave them directions 
to write an explanation of the Mah&bh&rata, and for 
■several nights he himself devoted his attention to explain* 
ing the meaning to Naqib Ehan, so that the Khan might 
■sketch out the gist of it in Persian.”^ 

We learn from the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl and 

The Translate f MuiItakhab-ut-Tawarikh of Badaoni, 
the Mahabbarata. that several scholars had a hand in trans* 
lating the Mahabharata into Persian. 

The Ain-i-Akbari® gives the following names • 

1. Naqib Khan. 

2. Maulana Abdul Qadir Badaoni, and 

d. Shaik Sultan of Thanessar, spoken of as Sultan 
Haji of Thanessar by Badaoni.® 

In the Muntakhab-utTawarikh of Badaoni we find the 
following additional names* : — 

4. Mulla Sheri.’* 

6. Shaikh Faizi, the brother of Abul Fazl. 

Abul Fazl also was associated with the work inasmuch 
■as he wrote the Preface. 

As to the respective parts which these scholars had 
in the work we get the following information: — 

The first three scholars had, besides the work of trans* 
lation, a general supervision over the whole work. 

Abul Fazl wrote the Ehutbah i.e., the address or 

.preface, of about two quires or sections 

1 Ibid, p. 330. 

2 Bk. I ain. 1 34. Blochmuin’i Text, p. 116. 

3 Lowe’s Translation Vol. II, p. 331. 4 Ibid. 

6 This name is given as Mulla Shei 1^ Dowson (Elliot’s History, 
,p, 687). 6 Badaoni Tszt II, p. 321. Tkansl. II, p. 831. 
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Badaoni translated two out qf the 18 sections. Mnlla- 
Sheri and Naqib Khan did a part of the work and the nest 
was completed by Sultan Haii of Thanessar. Shaikh 
Faizi converted their rough translation into elegant prose 
and verse, but he did not complete more than two sections 
^y\ Sultan H&ji, then revised these two sections and. 
verse. Not only did he do so, but he also revised his 
work which formed a large share of the work. He did 
this work of revision with very great care. Badaoni says 
** The Haji aforesaid revised these two sections, and as for 
the omissions which had taken place in his first edition,, 
those defects he put right, and comparing it word for 
word was brought to such a point of perfection that not. 
a fly-mark of the original was omitted."^ He was busy 
with his work for four years.® When he was translating . 
the Mahabharata, somebody once asked him, what he was 
writing. He said : “ I render into modem language, the 
knowledge of 10,000 years.” 

(f) jJj* 

It seems, that at first, Naqib was entrusted with the- 
work. It was on the third night after the first conception, 
of the work that Akbar sent for Badaoni and asked him 
to be a collaborator with Naqib Khan. Mulla Sheri was 
the third and Sultan Haji of Thanessar the fourth to join 
the work of translation. Faizi’s share in the work was 
not that of direct translation but that of ornamentation,. 
t.e. of touching up the translation and putting it in an 
elegant form. Abul Fazl’s work was merely that of 
writing an introduction or preface.'* We leam from. 
Badaoni that, during the first few nights after the- 
oonception of the thought of having the Mahabharata 

1 /bid.p. 33U. t Badaoni, Text, Vol. Ill, p. 118. 

S Badaoui'a Muntakbab-nt-Tawirikh, Text, Yol. Ill, p. 118. 

4 p. 331. 
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translated, Akbar Helped tbe first translator. He himself 
devoted his attention to explaining the meaning to Naqib- 
Ehan, so that the Khan might sketch out the gist of it.^ 

I will give here a short account of the translators. I 
will first speak of Naqib Khan, who was from the very' 
beginning associated with the work. He was the first 
person who was asked to translate it. 

•Naqib Khan was one of the 415 grandees of the 
Court of Akbar enumerated by Abul Fazl 
1. Naqib Ehan. in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. II ain 80) . He 
is No. 161 in the list. According to the 
Maasira-l-Umara^ of Nawab Samsamu-d-Daulah Shah 
Nawaz Khan, his ancestors belonged to Iran. On his arrival 
at Court with his father, who had fled from Persia and 
who was appointed a preceptor by Akbar, he became one 
of the favourites of the King He received the 

title of Naqib Khan in the 26th year of Akbar 'sreignt He 
rose higher in Jehangir's time. According to the Tuzuk-i- 
Jehangiri, his original name was Ghiyasu-d-din. Jehan- 
gir* says of him in his Memoirs, that he was “ one of the 
Saifi Sayyids, and was originally from Qazwin”.* 

An interesting account of this * man is given by 
Badaoni, his contemporary and collaborator in the work of 
translation, who, in his Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, speaks of 
him as “one with whom he had even the relationship 
of a contemporary fellow-student and co*religionist 

^ j •‘t® ^ ( 5 ^. )•* Badaoni speaks 

of him as “a very miracle of knowledge in manners 

1 ^id. p. S^o. 

% The Text edited for the Bengal Aeietio Society (1891) by 
MaaUma Him Aohraf Ali, Vol. HI, p. 8lb. 

S The Memoirs of Jehsngir by Rogers Beveridge, Yol. I, p. S.64. 

4 Lowe's Trsnslstion of Hantskhsb*at*Tsw>rikh, Vol. II, p. S4r 

5 /buf. Lees and Ahmed All’s Text II, pp. 30-31. 
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and customs, chronology, biography and all subjects of 
conversation, one of the wonders of the day and a blessing 
of the Age".* They both were at one time pupils under 
Qazi Abu-l-Maali.^ Badaoni speaks of him, further on, as 
reading before Akbar, Haiwat-ul-haiwan, which, thereafter 
was entrusted to Abul Fazl for being translated into 
Persian and which was then translated by Shaik Mub&rak, 
the father of Abul Fazl. That he was a man of influence 
with Akbar appears from the fact, that Badaoni had to 
seek his help in persuading Akbar to permit him to go to 
fight in the army led by Man Singh, son of Bhagwan Das, 
against Kokand and Kanbolimi.® He, with Badaoni, was 
appointed one of the seven scholars who were asked to 
write a history of all Islam kings from the time of the 
death of the prophet to that of Akbar.* 

The original name of Badaoni was Abdul Qadir. 

.,His poetical name was Q&diri. He was 
2. Badaoni. called Badaoni from the fact of his being 
born at Badaon near Delhi. He was 
versed in various sciences. Having a very beautiful voice, 
he was appointed the Court Imam for "Wednesdays. 
Though he lived at or near the Court, for nehrly forty 
years, in close company with Abul Fazl, Faizi and their 
father Shaikh Mubarak, there was not much intimacy 
between them, because, being a bigoted Mahomedan, he 
looked at their new views as heretical. Besides being one 
of the translators of the Mah&bharata, he also translated 
Pam&yaca, for 24,000 slokas of which, he received 160 
Ashrafis and 10,000 tangahs. He was much known for 
his historical work, known as Muntakhab*ut*Tawarikh, 
wherein he describes the career of Akbar, as seen by his 
bigoted eyes. This history extends upto A.H. 1004, t.s., 

1 Ibid. S Jbid. Translation p. 46. 

3 Ibid. p. 238. 4 Ibid. pp. 3S7-28. 
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npto 11 years before Akbar’s death. He did not dare to 
put his History into publicity, to avoid coming into 
trouble at the hands of Akbar for his extreme bigotry in 
criticizing Akbar’s religious views. Tt was brought to 
light after Akbar’s death in the time of Jehangir, who, 
when he questioned his (Badaoni’s) sons, whether they 
knew that their father was secretly writing that history, 
was told that they were ignorant. 

"We learn from Badaoni* that Shaikh Sultan was also 
* «ji, -tfc «s spoken of as Haji Sultan Thanessar 

*'of Thanewr!” (Thaneshwar), as he had been on a 

pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. He 
was engaged for four years in the work of translating the 
Mahabharata. Nagib laid the foundation of the transla- 
tion and he completed it. He fell into the displeasure of 
the King on account of a charge of killing a cow preferred 
against him. So, he was sent away to Bakkar 
The Eh&n Ehanan treated him well there, 'and, at last, he 
was pardoned and appointed a Earuri of Thanessar 

and Eamal. 

Mull a Sheri or Maulana Sheri was a Court-poet. 

Besides the translation of the Mahabha- 
4. Mails Sheri, rata, he was asked to translate the Hari- 
bans, “a book containing the life of 
Kp«na.” Knowing that Akbar was in favour of rever- 
ence to the sun, he once composed a poem called HazAr 
Shu’A (1^ i-e., thousand rays in praise of the Sun, 

and presented it to him. Akbar was much pleased with 

the poem. Badaoni says, he did it for flattery 

He was killed in the war with the Yusufzais (H. 994).® 

It was the same war in which occurred the death of 

1 Text III, p. 118. 

8 Text II, p. 336. Lowe’s Translation II, p. 346. 

3 Lowe’s Trans. II, p. 362. 
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Birbal, which Akbar deplored mtioh, but whioh pleased 
Badaoni as a proper ptmishment for his heretic opinions. 

Shaikh Faizi, whose share in the translation of the 
Mahabh&rata was simply that of putting 
6. Shaikh Faizi. the translation of the above four scholars 
into elegant language, was the brother of 
Abul Fazl. He had also a Ijiand in the translation of 
another work, viz. the Lilavati.* He also translated the 
Hindu story of the love of Nal and Daman. 
Abul Fazl speaks of his brother as a Court-poet and 
philosopher.''^ His verses were impressed on some of 
the coins of Akbar. He was one of the staimohest fol- 
lowers of Akbar ’s Ilahi faith. His name was Abul Faiz, 
and Faizi was his Takhullus. Blochmann speaks of him 
and his brother Abu’l Fazl as “ the greatest writers that 
India has produced”.^ Besides poetry, he was versed in 
medicine and he treated the poor free of charge. He 
was Akbar ’s “constant companion and friend'*. He was 
created “ Malik-us-shu’ara or Poet Laureate”. He is said 
to have written 101 books. 

Badaoni was well paid by the King for his labours. 

But he does not seem to have placed his 
iiot*Vjaboiw***of work. A bigoted Imam as 

love with Bada. he was, he found the task to be somewhat 
irreligious. He speaks of the contents 
of the work “ as puerile absurdities, of which the eighteen 
thousand creations may well be amazed”.* He adds i 
“ Two parts were written. Such discussions as one 
never heard ! as. Shall I eat forbidden things ? Shall I 
eat turnips?’ But such is my fate to be employed on 
such works. Nevertheless I console myself with the 

1 Ain>i-Akbari, Bloohmann’a Tranal. 1, p. 105. 3 ibid. p. 88. 

S Ibid p. 490. . 4 Ibid. II, p. 830. 6 Ibid. 
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reflection, that what is pr^estined must come to pass.*’^ 

Badaoni was such a bigoted Ifahomedan, that he 
thought that all those who associated with the work of 
trandating the religious book of a foreign religion, were, 
«8 it were, condemned for hell. He says “ Most of the 
scholars, who were engaged in this work, have now been 
gathered to the Kurus and Pandus, and to those who 
still remain, may God (£fe is exalted !) grant deliverance 
and grace to repent.’** 

Badaoni ’s extreme bigotry seems to have made him 
a suspected man at the Court. He himself gives an in* 
stance,^ where, what he thought was his faithful rendering 
of the Mahabharata, seemed to have been attributed to 
his bigotry and brought him into some displeasure with 
the King and he had to defend himself. Akbar, one day, 
said to Abul Fazl : “We thought that Badaoni was an 
xmworthy individual of Sufi tendencies, but he appears to 
be such a bigoted lawyer that no sword can sever the 
jugular vein of his bigotry.” Badaoni was sent for, and 
on learning, why he was sent for, inquired of His Majesty, 
as to which book of his it was to which the alleged bigotry 
was attributed. The King replied that it was the Bazm* 
namah, i.e., the Mahabhaiata, which was known by that 

1 Ibid. 

(Lee’s Text II, p. 820) 

Wlukt Badaoni means is, that the King found fault with his trans* 
lation and considered that he was getting money for not doing things 
properly. Blochmann’s tnmsiation of these sentences is more intelli* 
gible : " Bat the Emperor took exception to my translation and called 
me a HarSmkhar and a turnip-eater, as if that was roy share of the 
hook.” (Biochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari I, p. 105 n. 1.) 

t Ibid. p. 880. 3 Lowe’s 'rranslation, Yol. IT, p. 413, 
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Bame. In his translation of thal), Badaoni had translated 
” a certain story in which it is narrated, that one of the 
teachers of the people of India, when on the point of 
death, said by way of advice to those present : ‘ It is 
right that a man should step out of the limits of ignor- 
ance and negligence, and should first of all become 
acquainted with the peerless creator, and should pursue the 
path of knowledge ; and not be satisfied with mere know- 
ledge without practice, for that yields no fruit, but should 
choose the path of virtues, and, as far as in him lies, 
withdraw his hand from evil actions, and should know 
for a certainty, that every action will be enquired into'." 
Having given this passage, he wrote this hemistich after it : 

i.e., Every action has its recompense and every action 
has its reward. Akbar believed in the Indian belief of 
metempsychosis or. transmigration of souls (tanasukk 
which prescribed, that as a result of punishment 
of evil actions, one had to return to this earth, and that, 
oftener than once, till he purged himself from the effeota^ 
of this bad action. Now, the above passage, which, Badaoni 
pleaded, wks a mere rendering from the Mahabh&rata. 
seemed to go, at least in appearance, against the belief 
of the transmigration of soul, inasmuch, as it showed 
that every action will be inquired into in the other world 

by the two angels, Nakir and Maukir (j^ j j^), who, 
according to the Mahomedan belief, judged the action 
of the departed souls, and assigned due ptmishments or 
rewards there, without the necessity of their returning to- 
this world. Akbar suspected Badaoni that he, as a bigoted 
Mahomedan, put in his own Mahomedan belief in the 
translation of the Mahabhsrata. Badaoni thus defended 
himself, thereby adjusting what seemed superficijdly to 
be the general or Mahomedan view to the Indian 
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view of the transmigration of souls. He says' “Even- 
tually, I impressed upon all the courtiers the fact, 
that all the people of India speak of the reward 
and punishment of good and bad actions. Their belief 
is as follows : When a person dies, the scribe (Muharrir 
j who writes the chronicle of the deeds of mankind 
throughout the course of their lives, takes it before the 
angel, who is the Soizer of Souls and is called 

the King of Justice. After he has examined into their 
good and bad actions, and has seen which has the pre- 
ponderance, he says, ‘ This person has his choice '. 
Then he asks him : ‘ Shall I, first, for thy good actions 
take thee to Paradise, that thou mayest there enjoy to 
the full, delights in proportion to thy good actions, and 
after that send thoo to Hell to expiate thy sins, or vice 
versa'?’ When that period comes to an end, then he gives 
orders that the person should return to the Earth, and 
entering a form suitable to his actions, should pass a 
cei^tain period. And so on ad infinitum, until the time 
when ho attains absolute release, and is free from coming 
into and leaving the world. ^ 

Badaoni says, that after the above explanation, “ that 
afiair passed oft well”. But Badaoni ’s future did not 
seem to pass oft well. At one time, Akbar was on the 
point of appointing him to the guardianship of the 
blessed tomb of His Holiness the KhwajXh of Ajmir. 
But ho did not do so, saying : “ Since whenever I give 
him anything to translate, he always writes what is very 
pleasing to me, I do not wish that he should be separated 
from mo The King then asked him to complete the 
remainder of the translation, begun at the direction of 
Sultan Zein-ul- Abidin of Kashmir, under the name of 
Bahr-ul-asmar (the Sea of Tales), of a Sanskrit book. 


l Ibid. II. p. 4U. 

4 




2 Ibid. Lowers : VoK II, p. 4M. 
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which Jarrett thinks, was the Bftjatarahgini, the histoi^ 
of Kashmir by KalhaPa. Here again Badaoni shows his 
bigotry by speaking of the Hindu work as a book of 

“ Hindu fictions ” ( V Akbar at one time, 

presented him “ with 10,000 tankabs in small change 
and a horse 

When the work of translation was completed, it 

llie TranBlatioii was “ fairly engrossed, and embellished 
illiutrated with with pictures Then, “ the Amirs had 
paintings. orders to take copies of it, with the 

blessing and favour of God 

The Court of Akbar was well-known for patronizing 
the arts of writing beautiful hand and painting. Abul 
Fazl describes in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. I, ain 34), eight 
calligraphical systems then current in ancient Ir&n and 
Tur&n, India and Turkey, and gives a list of the best 
calligraphists of the time. As in calligraphy, so 
in the art of painting, Akbar was always ready 
to appreciate good work. Abul Fazl says : “ Most 
excellent painters are now to be found, and master- 
pieces worthy of a Bihz&d,*'’ may be placed at 
the side of the wonderful works of the European 
painters who have attained world-wide fame. The 
minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of 
execution, etc., now observed in pictures, are incomparable ; 
even inanimate objects look as if they had life. More 
than a hundred painters have become famous masters of 
art, whilst the number of those who approach perfection 
or of those who are middling is very large. This is 
especially true of the Hindus ; their pictures surpass our 
conceptions of things. Few, indeed, in the whole world 


1 TextJi. p. 401. 2 Ibid. 

3 A fuDOUB painter of the Court of BhAh Ismail of Persia. He 
ttved at the epd of the lOtb and the beginning of the 16th eentuij. 
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are found equal to them.”^ Suoh being the advanced 
state of the arts of calligraphy and painting, no wondeic 
if the manuscripts of the translations of the Mah&bh&rata 
were beautifully illustrated. 

It is not known, if all the persons who were entrust- 
ed with the work of translating the Mah&- 
bhftrata Ijnew Sanskrit well. It seems 
that HAji Sultan of Thanessar, who 
worked continuously for four years after it, knew 
Sanskrit well. Others, if they knew it, did not know 
much. 

(n) This appears from what Badaoni himself says of 
his part of the translation. In one place, he speaks of 

one Divi, a Brahmin </»:■*)> as an interpreter^ 

(Ma’bar j;**) of the Mah&bh&rata. It appears from this 
that learned Brahmins interpreted and the translators 
put down the interpretation in Persian. 

(&} Further on, we read, that when Akbar first con* 
ceived the idea of getting the Mahibh&rata translated, he 
“assembled some learned Hindus” and “gave them 
directions to write an explanation of 'the Mahibharata 
and for several nights, he himself devoted his attention 
to explaining the meaning to Naqib Khan, so that the 
Khan might sketch out tho gist of it in Persian”.® This 
shows that the translators were, to a certain extent, 
dependent upon the Hindu interprotera 

(c) Again, tho very fact, that Akbar, as referred to 
above, once suspected Badaoni of interpolating his own 
bigoted Mahomedan view of the state of the soul of a 
deceased person in his translation of the Mahabhftrata, 
shows that the translation was not expected to be a word 

1 BloohmMB's IniM. I, p. 107. 

2 LoW«V 'litMialttton II, p. 865. Text II, p. 967. 

• JM.lI.p.380. 
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for word translation. It is true that Badaoni says in 
one place that Sultan H&ii of Thanessar, while revising 
Shaik Faizi’s work and his one portion of the translation, 

compared these “ word for word with the original 

and the work was brought to such a point of preparation 
that not a fly-mark of the original was omitted But, 
still, we should not take it to be a literal translation, but 
a very free rendering. 

(d) Again the fact that Faizi put the work of the 
translators “ into elegant prose and verse ”, also shows 
that a literal translation was not intended at all. 

Anyhow, whether all the translators knew Sanskrit 
well or not, Akbar supplied them with the help of good 
learned Hindus. Both Abul Fazl and Badaoni refer 
to that help. For example, Badaoni thus speaks of 

his translation from Sinha-san Battisi “ A 

book called Singh-asan Battisi, which is a series of thirty- 
two tales about Bajah Bikramajit, King of Malwa, and 
resembles the Tutti-udmeli, was placed in my hands.; 'and 
I received His Majesty’s instructions to make a translation 
of it in prose and verse. I was to begin the work at’ once, 
and present a sheet of my work. A learned Brah- 
min i^Ji) was appointed to interpret the book for me. 
On the first day, I completed a sheet containing a beginning 
of the first story, and when I presented it, His Majesty 
expressed his approbation. When the translation was 
finished, I called it N4meh-i Khirad-Afzft (ijil i <•!;), 

a name which contains the date of its composition.^ It was 
graciously accepted, and placed’ in the library.” 

From all the above facts we see that the translations 
were not literal translations. 


i 'fhfl ohronognuu givoBthe date to be 98;) Uijri (1531 A.C.) > 
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To enable students to judge for themselves, 1 give 
Specimen my translation of the Persian text 

tranelatioDB for of the first section of the second parvan 
comparison. from the Mulla Pcroze Library Ms. which I 
produce for inspection. The spellings of proper names 
differ, but I give them as I find them in the Ms. 

(Translation of tlTc Persian Text of the first 
section of the second parvan from the Mulla 
Peroze Library Manuscript.) ^ 

“The second parab (parvan) of the Mahabharata 
which is named sabha-parva. 

“ The historians of the events of this story thus describe 
the affair: When Kunti and Arjuna, having returned 
from the jungle of Khandiu, came to the shores of the 
waters of a deep-cut river-bank, the God (Div) Mahadib 
(lit. the great Dib or Div, Mahadova), whom Arjuna had 
saved from being burnt, having folded both his hands 
on his breast, came before Arjuna and said : ‘ 0 Arjuna, 
Thou gavest me life (i.e. saved mo) from this fire, in 
which, had mountains been involved,; they would have 
been burnt. Now, in return for this good act (of thine), 
what service is it that you order which I may perform 
(for thee)?’ Arjuna said : ‘ I expect nothing from you 
in return for my saving you from (being burnt in) fire. 
But if thou desirest that thou must do some service for 
me, do what orders thee to do.’ Then Mahadib 

coming before Kr^pa said : ‘ Enjoin some service to me. 
so that I may do it. ' Kpspa said : ‘ If you (at all) wish to 
do some work, it is required that you may erect for Baja 
Huzishtar (Yudhinhira) such a groat building as wppld 
have no equal of it on the surface of the earth — such a 
one that no man can ever prepare a place likeit, and what- 
1 Imwc’b TnmaUtiou 11» p. 156. Text, p. 166. 
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ever the buildings of gods (Di^s) or God*oreated men or 
Baints* or ascetics^ do not contain, may all be contained 
by it ; and you paint in it the paintings of all Divats and 
Divs and men and animals and serpents.’ Mahandit 
became glad and said : ‘ I accept* (to do all) that.’ Then, 
Et^na and Mahandit went towards Delhi. When they 
reached Delhi, then Huzishtar (Yudhisthira) and his 
brothers were much pleased to see them. Then Huzishtar 
caressed Mahandit, and Mahandit at an auspicious hour, 
laid the foundation of the building on an extensive scale, 
and fixed 10,000 gaz for its width.” 

VII 

The Persian Text of the two Mss. which I have exa* 
mined— the Mulla Feroze Library Ms. and the B. B. B. A. 
S. Library Ms. — vary a good deal. Both differ from the 
original Sanskrit, but the Mulla Feroze Library text 
seems to be much nearer the original Sanskrit than the 
Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society Library 
text. In the latter, the translator has begun his work 
in the first par van with a number of Persian verses, 
which have nothing to do with the parvan. 

The translators have shortened the homage paid to 
Narayapa, etc., in commencement. That may perhaps be 
due to their bigotry. We saw above, that Akbar suspect- 
ed the bigotry of, at least, one of the translators, Abdul 
Qadir Badaoni. The Mulla Feroze Ms. gives only 
(ct Sri Ganeshanam. 

They have more or less followed the learned pious 
Brahmin interpreters. For example, in the Sanskrit text 
Kf^a is simply spoken of asEr^na (3K"r). But the trans- 
lators speak of h im as Skri Erishni^ta (Epspaji). This 

1 jl* niAr, Lord, a saiat. 

B ghnrna "Isvea free from oaie.*' 
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form is a fonu of respect ftsed by pious people in speak- 
ing of Krfpa* The Brahmin interpreters must hate 
psed this, what we may call, colloquial or popular piops 
form, and the Persian translators have followed .them, 
and not the original which good translators ought to do. 

In this paper, I have dwelt at great length upon the 
Mah&bhA^ta, because it is the most im- 
portant book and it is referred to at 
works, some length by the principal historians 

of Akbar’s time. I will conclude this paper with an 
account of the translations of some three Sanskrit works 
referred to by these historians. 

The translation of this book was entrusted by Akbar 

to Badaoni who speaks of it as being 
The BSmftvalui. , , , . \i 

supenor to the MAhabh&rata ji J*) 

t 

“ It contains 25,000 couplets and each {ijoka) 

portion consists of 66 letters ^). The story is aboPt 
B&m Ghand, B&jah of Oudh, whom they also call B&m. 
And the Hindus pay him worship as a god in human form. 
And the sum and substance of it is that a demon with 
ten heads, named B&vaOa, ruler of the island of Lahk&, 
deceived his wife SitA and carried her oft. And BAm 
Ghand with his brother Lach’hman went to that island. 
And a great army of monkeys and bears, whose number 
the intellect cannot count, gathered together, and threw 
a bridge of the length of 400 cosses over the briny ocean. 
And some of the monkeys, they say, leapt that distance, 
and others of the monkeys went on foot. And there are 
many contradictory idle tales like this, which the 
intellect is at a loss whether to accept or reject. At any 
rpte B^ Ghand mounted on the monkeys passed over 
the bridge, and for a whole week made a tremendous 


i Text II, p. 386. Lows'* Trans. II, p. 846. 
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fight of it, and killed B&vana and all his children and 
relations, and put an end to his family which had lasted 
a thousand years. And having entrusted L&nka to 
B&vana 's brother ho turned to his own city. And in the 
opinion of the Hindus, he reigned 10,000 years over the 
whole of Hindustan, and then returned to his original 
abode. And the opinion of this set of people is, that the 
world is very old and that no age has been devoid of the 
human race, and that from that event 100 thousand years 
have passed. And yet for all that they make no mention 
of Adam, whose creation took place only 7,000 years 
ago. Hence it is evident that these events are not true 
at all, and are nothing but pure invention, and simple 
imagination, like the Sh&hn&mah and the stories of Amir 
Hamzah, or else it must have happened in the time of 
the dominion of the boasts and the jinns^ but God alone 
knows the truth of the matter." 

Badaoni had some collaborators in the work of 
translating the Bamayana. This appears from what he 

'says further on of one of “ the remarkable events 
of this time". A low caste woman coming into the 
Audience Hall said “ that she bad become a man 
Badaoni says hero that one of the translators (t> I of 
Bamayapa “went out of the company of translators" and 
examining her testified that she was a woman.**^ 

Abul Fazl speaks of it as “ one of the four divine 
books". Badaoni was entrusted with the 
The Ai'liarbao. work of translating it and he thus speaks 
of his work: “In this year,-’ a learned 
Brahmin, Shaikh Bhawan, who had come from the 
Dak’hin and nolens volens turned Musalman, came to 
visit His Majesty and was admitted to great intimacy and 


1 Lowe’s Trans. II, p, 517* 
3 933 A.H., 1575 A.C. 


8 Ibid. p. 348. 
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His Majesty gave him the .order to translate the Atharva 
Veda which is one of the four well-known saored books 
of the Hindus. Several of the precepts of this book 
resemble the laws of Islam. I was appointed to render it 
from Hindi into Persian. As, in translating, I found 
many difficult passages, which Shaik Bhawan could not 
interpret either, I reported the same to His Majesty, who 
ordered Shaikh Faizi, and then Haji Ibrahim, to translate 
it. The latter, though willing, did not write anything. 
Among the precepts of the At’harban, there is one which 
says that no man will be saved unless he reads a certain 
passage. This passage contains many times the letter 
1, and resembles very much our La-illah ill a’ llah. 
Besides, I found that a Hindu under certain circumstances 
may eat cow-flesh ; and also that Hindus bury their dead 
but do not bum them. With such passages, the Shaikh 
used to defeat other Brahmins in argument, and they 
had in fact led him to embrace the Islam (God be thanked 
for this)”.! 


’TheHari Vamsa, which passes as a supplement to 
the Mahabharata, is refprred to by Albl- 
runi, in whose time it was taken to be an 
authority on some Indian matters. 


Uari Vamsa. 


1 Lowe’s TransUHoa Vol. II, p. 316 with oorreotion made tin 
^4341 
6 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ANCIENT 
LITERATURE OF THE PARSEES 

AT HIS HANDS.^ 

< 

The Pahlavi books^ of the Parsees speak of three 
. , ^ great personages as the greatest enemies 

Introduction. ® ^ ^ i , 

of ancient Persia, because they had 

done great harm to the country. They are : Azi 

Dah&ka, Afrasiftb and Alexander. Azi Dah&ka or Zohftk® 


1 This paper was read at the Second Oriental Conference at 
Calcutta in 1922. Afterwards, it formed the subject of a Discourse 
before tlio K. 11. Caina Oriental Institute on 20th August 1930, the 
2l8t Anniversary of the death of K. li. Cama. 

2 (a) Vide the Miiiokherad. Ohap. VUI, 29 ; S.B.E., Vol. XXI V", 
p. 35 ; E. W* West’s Pazend and Sanskrit Texts (1871), p. 18 for the 
pazend Text, p. 78 for the Sanskrit Text, p. 143 for the Translation; 
Ervad Tehmuras D. Auklesaria’s Edition of Minokherad’s'** Pahlavi, 
Pazand, and Sanskrit Texts”, with my Introduction (1913), 7th 
Purshishna 29-30, p. 47. Dastur Darab P. Sanjana's Minokherad, p. 23. 
Dastur Kaikobad Adarbad’s Oujarati Translation, p. 65. (6) Bahman 
Yasht, Chap. HI, 34; S. B, E., Vol. V, p. 228. The Pahlavi Text of 
Zand-i Voliunian Yasht, by Dastur Kaikobad, p. 21. Gujarati 
Translation, p. 28. Vide my article, ‘‘ Alexandria and its Library,” 
in the East and Wed of October 1904, Vol. Ill, pp. 1024-25. 

3 Azidab&ka or Zoh&k, who is identified with Nimrod by some 
writers, was connected with BawrLor Babylon. Nimrod, in his turn, is 
identified with Bebel or Bel, the founder of Babylon. Belus may be 
another form of Bewarasp, another name of Zoliftk. So, Zohak’s rule 
seems to refer to the Babylonian supremacy over Ir&n. For the above 
identification, vide my paper ” A Glimpse into the Work of the Bombay 
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a foreigner, who, or* whose family, mled over, 
And oppressed, Irftn for about 1000 years. Afrasi&b 
was an inveterate foe of Persia. He was, as it were, 
-the originator of the long wars between Irftn and Turftn. 
Alexander was the third person who did great harm to 
the country of Irftn, by devastating the country and 
destroying its literature. 

The ancient Iranians were possessed of a great and 
' varied literature. This literature was first destroyed by 
Alexander the Great. Vulkhas, an Askftnian king, 
Ardeshir Bftbegftn, the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, 
and some of his successors, such as Shftpnr and Noshir- 
wftn, restored this literature. Among all these, Ardeshir 
was the real founder of the Iranian Benaissance after 
Alexander. The literature thus recovered was greatly 
destroyed by the Arabs who brought about the downfall 
of the Sassanian Empire. The fact of this <lestruction of 
the Iranian literature at the hands of Alexantlcr is now 
and then doubted by some writers. So, the ob.iect of this 
papeT is to collect Iranian materials on the sub.iect of the 
loss of Iranian literature at the hands ofj Alexaiirler and 
to show that it is not only “the modern Parsees ” as said 
by Eomor, Wilson and some Western writers Avho attri- 
bute the devastation to Alexander, but their ancestoi’s of 
about a thousand years ago also said so, and their state- 
ments have been noted in several Pahlavi books. Not 
only that, but even Arab and other jMahomodan authors 
like Nizami have said so. Again, even claissioal writers 
indirectly support the statement. 


Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, during 100 years, from a Parsee 
point of view” in the Centenary Volume of the J. B, B. R. A. S., pp« 
164.66. Vide my separate repriut, pp. 3-4. Vide my Masonic Papers, 

pp. 82-86. 
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I 

SOME OP THE WRITERS WHO DOUBT THE 
DEVASTATION AT THE HANDS OP 
ALEXANDER. 


The writers of 
our country. 


{a) At first, looking to the writers of our country, wr 
find that, Mr. John Romer, a former 
President of the B. B. R. A. Society, a . 
known Persian scholar, accepted the truth 
of the destruction of Iranian literature at the hands of the 
Arabs, but doubted its destruction at the hands of Alex- 
ander. He said : “ The lieutenants of the Caliph Omar but 
too faithfully obeyed their master's command to destroy 
all the books found in Persia, so that, in no longtime 
after the conquest of the country by the Arabs in the 
middle of the seventh century, the whole body of the 
Persian literature had disappeared ; and the execution of 
this barbarian order, was so complete, that three hundred 
years afterwards when Pirdousi wrote his immortal ppem,, 
one or two works only, relating to former times, were 
found, from which and from tradition is derived, it is 
said, much of the historical lore, real or imaginary, so 
beautifully wrought out in the Shah-nAmeh. By the 
modem Parsees however, whose notions of history may 
be judged by the fact, this devastation of the learning, 
and religious books of their ancestors is attributed to 
Alexander.”* 


(6) Dr. John Wilson, another President of the above- 
Society, in a footnote to Romer 's paper, ^ agrees with that 
view. As said by a learned lady writer. Countess Mar* 
tinengo Cezaresco, many Western writers also seem to take 


1 JniirniilR. B. R. A. S., Vol. V (1857), p. 96. Fide my 
tilimpse into tlie Woik of the B. B. R. A. S.", p. 58, t Ibid, 
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-thAt view and throw all the blame on the Moslem inva> 
-ders.”* It is quite true that the Moslem invaders destroy- 
ed the religions and other books of the Parsees, but that 
was the case with the restored literature— literature, thq 
restoration of which had begun with the Iranian Benais- 
eance begun by Vulkhas (Vologeses) and properly founded 
by Ardeshir Papak&n or Bftbeg&n (Artaxerxes of the 
Greeks). 

(c) It looks strange, that a learned Parsee DastUr of 
-the last century, Dastur Edalji Dorabji San jana (1776-1847)i 
also denies what Nizami has said, and says that Alexander 
did not destroy Parsee books. In his Gujarati Mojej&t-i 
. Jarthosht,^ wherein he refers to this matter, he seems to 
have been influenced by what is said in the Shftristan of 
Farzaneh Behram, and to have forgotten, what was said in 

his own Pahlavi books. The destruction of Parsee books is 

— — ■ -■ > 

I Her articlelon ** The Faith of Iraii»> in the Coniemporafy Review 

of October 1907, pp. 409-500, Vide her ‘'The Place of Animala in 
Human Thought’*, p, l;i3. 

* 

Ml. He saye: MICW4 

WUCWI U«U V'cdl Jui8li;i 

AllT *<*11 JctlSltll tHlfidOfl H*fl, wt^l d Mt€«i^ 

liydl <lH^«!(l ■'HUM Srttfl »l*fl d HlU^l <w[h] 

ni»W» \!i»H M5 & i oflH 

a iUi<H 9<IU<U<141 «unui cIhi (SUcU^ldl «^'Q ^cuSll«ti 

si''Hai wuMk^ cl d WMI) 

UlSft 4,cll clani^ cl <l3l^ 8l5l ctVtJJ ^UUHldl 
^iclldl lul<HMi WH^Mlcfl iindl «H«lMcltl <ll?' a(lani 
For the particular passage of the Sh&rastAu, vide the Bombay litho- 
graphed ed. of Shiavakhsh bin Hormazdiar Irani (1854), p. 572, 11, 6 ff. 

U j ^ ^ 

jAe-l Ua j c-ipjj jlu 31 \j cr^<dmM j j ^*-1 

<>122^1. a--i5 j 
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attributed both to Alexander .and to Arab invaders. It 
seems that, some writers, who wanted to save tha 
M ahomedan invaders altogether from the stigma, attribute 
sd the destruction to Alexander only. Dastur Edal ji seems 
to have believed that the 21 nasks still existed somewhat 
at his time. He said that fourteen of these were with tha 
Mobads of Kerman, all complete and seven existed half 
complete, because they were destroyed in a great war in 
Persia <Mi<l ictt d By this war, • 

he seems to mean the invasion of the Arabs. 

Again, it seems some later writers of Persia, in order 
to save their country from the stigma of being defeated 
at the hands of a foreigner, said that the foreigner (here 
Alexander) was none other than a Persian himself by 
descent. “ Some authors said, that he was the son of an 
Egyptian Magi. Firdousi says that he was the son of the 
daughter of Philip and of Dara, the king of Persia. Dara 
had married the daughter of Philip, but, after some time, 
finding that she had a fetid breath, sent her away to her 
father, when she gave birth to Alexander.”® The Shft- 
rast&n-i Chah&r Chaman by Farzftneh Behram bin Farhftd 
speaks of him as “Sikandar bin Darab.”^ The Pesatir 
also takes that view.^ 

Among foreign writers, it is Heeren, who is said to 

Ueeren’s doubte. shown the doubt, and others' 

seem to have followed him. Dr. Haug 
says on this subject: “This statement, regarding the 
burning of the religious books by Alexander, which 
often occurs in Parsee writings, has been supposed to 

1 Ibid. p. 23. 2 Vide mj ** Glimpse into the Work of the 

fi. B. R. A. 8.^ p. 91. 

3 Mnlla Feeroze Library Ms. No. 411f VJII, f.l85a, 1.6. Vide 
the lithographed edition of the Daoody Press of Bombay (1854> 
by Behedin ShiaFakhah bin Hormazdyar IranL p. 

4 Vide Sheriarji D. Bharucha's **The Desatir’* (1907), p. 19. 
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have originated in a moddhi misunderstanding, where- 
by the destruction consequent upon the Mohamedan 
conquest, has been attributed to the Greek invader- 
Heeren first expressed the opinion that, as the persecution 
of foreign religions was quite contrary to Alexander's 
policy, this- statement of the Parsis was not to be 
credited ; and his opinion has been generally adopted by 
later writers without further examination.”^ But the fact 
’ is, that howsoever Alexander may be averse to the perse- 
cution of other religions, he is represented by classical 
writers, as we will see later on, to have destroyed the 
royal palace, which contained the books, under a frolic of 
drunkenness. 


II 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE RISE AND FALIi OP 
THE ANCIENT IRANIAN LITERATURE. 

We will here see what the ancient Iranian literature, 
which Alexander destroyed, was. 

The ancient Iranian literature may^ be divided into 
three parts : 1. Fre-Zoroastrian Literature. 2. Zoroas- 
trian Literature. 3. Post-Zoroastrian Literature. 

According to Firdousi, the art of writing was intro- 
duced in Iran by Tehmuras, the Takh- 
trten **Ltte!^ure. ma-urupa of the Avesta, centuries before 

the time of Zoroaster. But, laying aside 
that reference by a later writer like Firdousi, we find 
from the Avesta, that there was some literature before the 
time of Zoroaster. One Haoma, who seems to be the 
discoverer of the health-giving Haoma plant, is spoken of 
as a master of learning (vaddhyApaiti, Yasna IX, 27). 
He lived before the time of Yima-khshaeta or Jamshed. 

1 The Book of Arda Viraf, by Dastnr Hothangji and Han , 
p.148. 
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If his opponent, KdrdsAni, may„be tahen to be the Indian , ; 
Krishna, his age may be put into a pre-historio period. 
His writings are spoken of as gdthd. We read : “ lmAos6 
t4 Haoma g&th&o,” i.e., 0 Haoma, these are thy Gathas’’ 
(Yasna X, 18). He seems to have even written some books 
(liasks).^ He is spoken of as endowing with wi^om 
those who read the nasks (y6i katayd naskd fras&ongh6 
Aonghenti sp&nd mastimcha bakhshaiti— Yasna IX, 22). 

Coming to the Pahlavi books, we read of the “ Dinkard 
-i Haft KhodAy&n ”, i.e., “ the collected religious books of 
seven kings ”, in the Pahlavi Shatroih&-i Ir&n.^ These, 
seven kings were Jamshed, Faridun, Minocheher, Kaus, 
Kaikhosrn, Lohrasp and Gushtasp. We thus see, that 
some literature nourished even before the time of king 
GushtAsp, in whose reign Zoroaster flourished. This 
literature was that of the old MazdayasnAn faith, which 
was renovated, and added to, by Zoroaster. It can be 
spoken of as the literature of the MazdayasnAn religion, 
while that of the time of Zoroaster may be spoken of as 
that of the MazdayasnAn Zoroastrian religion (cf. Mazda- 
yasnd ahml, Mazdayasnd Zarathushtrish, Yasna Xll, 8). 
The well-known Avesta prayer-formulse of YathA AhA 
Vairiyd, Ashem VohA and YenghS hAtAm are believed to 
belong to the old pre-Zoroastiian MazdayasnAn literature. 


1 The late Ervfid Sheriarji D. Bharucba took the words pftpd and 
pairiga (pAp6-vacbao and paicig&-yaohAo, Yasna LVII, 20), used in con- 
neotion with Haoma, as the names of two, ont of the 21, nasks, vis., 
Pajah and Barash. The Pahlavi word *!p&jah” can be read as p4pA« 
The Pahlavi word Barash can be read Baraga, which is taken to be 
another form of Avesta Pairiga. 

2 Ktde my Translation .of the ShatroihAi Airftn (s. 4) in my* 
««Ay4dgAr-i ZarirAn^ ShatroihA-i Airftn va Afdya va Shahigiha.i' 
8eistftn'% p, 5A. 
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. yishtAsp, the royal patron of Zoroaster, collected the 
2 Z roastrian P^^-Zoroastrian writings of the old Maz«. 
literetnre. dayasnftn faith and the writings of Zoro*. 

aster in his own time. He got written two 
authenticated copies of these writings, and got one copy,, 
the original (bftn), placed in the library attached to the, 
Treasury of Saspig&n and the other, a copy (pajin) in the 
library of the Daz-i Napisht. We read in the Pahlavi. 
Pinkard (end of Bk. Ill) as follows 

Bhn val ganj-i Shaspig&n avasp&rdd va pajin 
pasijakihA vastartan farmed va min zak i &khar pajin vaL 
Daz-i napisht shadkiinft temaman dAshtan akAsihft. 

Translation He (VishtAsp) ordered the original (bto) 
to be distributed to the Treasury of ShaspigAn and to 
distribute (other) prepared copies ; and afterwards, he sent 
a copy to Daz-i napisht to keep the information there.* ' 

Here, the two great libraries of ancient IrAn are 
referred to. One was at Fersipolis and 
_ The two great the Daz-i Napisht, i,e., the 

Inn. Fortress or Stronghold of Writings. The 

other was attached to the Treasury of 
a Fire-temple of Samarkand, known as the Ganj-i Shas- 
pigAn, t.e., the Treasury of ShaspigAn. These two libraries 
were to ancient IrAn what the British Museum and' 
Bodleian libraries are to modern England. The originals, 
of all writings were placed in the library of the Ganj-i 
ShaspigAn, attached to a great Fire-temple of Samarkand 

l I give my reading and tnnslation. FtVfe for the text, Dastnr, 
Dr. Peahotan’s Dinkard, 7ol* IX, p. 450, aubject 420, a. 2. Vidt 
p. 569 for Daatnr Peahotan’a tranalation. Vide Mr. D. M. Madon’5 
Dinkard, Fart J, p. 406, U. lS-21, Vide •• An Old Zend«Pahlavii 
Qloaaary” by Daatnr Hoahangji and Dr. M. Hang for the text, 
(p. XXXII) and tranalatieD (p. XXXVI, a. 5). Vide 8. B. £., Vcft; 
XXXYII, Introduction, p. XXX for Dr. WeaPa tranalation. 
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and a copy of it was deposited *'in the state archives at 
Persipolis. Other copies were taken from these and were- 
distributed all round. 


The fourth book of the Dinkard also refers to the 
above two libraries of Ir&n. We read : Dar4-i D&r4y&n 
ham4 Avasta v zand cheghn Zartuhst min Oharmazd 
padiraft napishtd do pa jin aydk. pa van ganj-i Shaspig&n 
aydk pavan ganj-i napisht dftshtan farmhd^, i.e., DArA. 
son of DArA. ordered that two copies of the whole Avesta 
and its commentary, as accepted by Zarathosht from 
Ahurmazd, may be written, and one may be deposited 
in the Ganj-i ShaspigAn and the other in the Daz-i 
Napesht” 

This para shows that these two libraries continued as 
the two great libraries of ancient Persia upto the time of 
BArA of DArA, the contemporary of Alexander. 


Kazwini^ thus refers to the library at Istakhar: 

V-i t ,♦ iyi iCm, 1. 

Kazwim, on the ^ • 

Library at lata- ^L:;. UiT Jaw *. | j a: j • inwL- 

khar. ^ ^ 




I’ranalation When Gushtasp went to Istakhar, he 
ordered a receptacle to be prepared and placed therein 
2jend books with all reverence and he appointed some- 
people to look after them. 


The seat of the library of the Daz-i Napisht ia 

Ibn-al Balkhi on referred to by Ibn-al Balkhi. Mr. G. Le 
the Library at Strange, in his article in the J. R. A. S. 
iBtakliar. 1912 (pp, 1-30), entitled “ Description 

1 Vide Dasiar Peshotan’s Dinkard, VoU 1X» p, 456, 11. 6-8, for the 
text and p. 677 for translation* Vide !>• M. Madon^s Dinkard, Part I, 
p. 412, 11. 3-6. 

2 He was a known Arab writer who compiled hie works from 
those of Istakhri and ibn flankal, in about 1263. 
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of the Province of Pars jn Persia at the beginning of the' 
twelfth century A.D. ”, gives his translation from this 
Arab writer’s work. There we read : “ Near Istakhar is- 
seen the mountain of Nafasht on which was preserved the 
book of Zend which (the Prophet) Zoroaster revealed.” 
This passage shows, that it was known, even long after 
the Arab conquest, that there was a library of the 
ancient Iranians at Istakhar. In his footnote 3, to the 
word Zend, the author of the article says : “ This mountain 
and its connection with the revelation of the Zend 
Avesta does not appear to be mentioned by any other 
authority.” In niy “ Note on the Mountain of Nafasht, 
near Istakhar” (J.B.A.S., April 1918, p. 911), I have 
shown, that the mountain Nafasht of the Arab writer was 
the Napisht of the Pahlavi writers and that the connection 
has been mentioned by Pahlavi writers. The books referred 
to by the Arab writers are the books in the Boyal Library 
of the Daz-i Napisht. 


Mirkhond, in his Bozat us Safa, refers to the library 


Mirkhond. 


at Istakhar or Persipolis, and says that its 
books were written op 12000 cow-skins. 


^1 juSU I I j ^ 

amAL It i jT" At I jAia* It iiy^ ^ . . . . acaL. <ihr 

*JU If T jgJi-i IjAJ 4.15" i 


Translation He (Gushtasp) ordered that 12(X)0 
pow-skins may be tanned and prepared like the skins of 

deer and when Gushtasp came to Istakhar, 

he ordered, so that a subterranean receptacle (dakhmP> 
was made and they placed there books of Zend with all 
possible respect. 


1 Digh&bat, tannery. 

2 Mirkhond, Bombay Ed., p. 180 ; Shea'a Translat^n, p. S86. 
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As to the library in the Firf)-temple of Samarkand, 
which is spoken of, as situated in 
♦22* Libraries? Khorassan, the Pahlavi Shatroih4-i Airftn 
says, that its books consisted of writings' 
on gold-coloured tables (takhtS-gfth-i zahbain). The 
writings formed 1200 chapters. 

As to the bulk of the literature deposited by king 
Gushtasp in the library at Istakhar, the above passage of 
Mirkhond speaks of it as written on 12000 cow-skins. 
The Pahlavi Shatroih4-i Air&n speaks of the literature 
in the library of Shaspig4n as 1200 pargards 
or chapters. The letter of Tansar or Tausar, the 
prime minister of Ardeshir B4bog&n, to Jasnasfshah, the 
king of Tabaristan, speaks of it as 1000 chapters, written 
on 12000 cow-skins.' Pliny speaks of the writings of 
Zoroaster as consisting of 20 lacs of verses. 

We will complete our brief sketch of the rise and 

„ „ . „ of Iranian literature by referring 

3. Post-Zoroas. . .r. . . ^ , 

trian Literature. w tUe attempts in the cause of its revival 

in the post-Zoroastrian times, before we 

speak of the devastation at the hands of Alexander. ' 

(a) Vulkhas of the Askftnian dynasty, was the first to 
restore the literature, lost and scattered at the hands of 
Alexander (Dinkard Bk. IV).* He ordered the collec- 
tion and preservation of the scattered writings of the 
Avesta and Zend, both as written in scattered fragments 
and as remembered and recited by heart by the high- 

1 For the Text and Translation in French of this letter by Prof* 
Darmesteter, vide Journal Asiatiqne, JTenvitnime Sfirig, Tome lil 
(Mara-Avril lg94) pp. 186-209; (Mai-Jnin 1894) pp, 508-66. For 
the substance of the correspondence, vide my Qujarati Iranian Essays, 
Fart 111 Qiiai 

8 Dastur Peshotan’s Dinkard, Fol. IX, p. 677. D. M. Madon>s 
Dinkard, Par^I, pp. 411-12. West, 8. B. B., Vol. XXXVII, p. 413. 
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priests. (&) After him \Ajrtakhshatra (Ardeshir BAbeg&n) 
carried on the work of collection, with the help of his 
Pastor Tansar or Tausar. He, in fact, was the real 
founder of the Iranian Renaissance after the devastation 
paused by Alexander. He restored both, the state as well 
as the church, to its pristine glory, (c) His son Shapur I 
followed the footsteps of his father. He not only 
tried to restore the ancient religious literature, but also to 
add to the old literature by procuring help from India 
and Greece. He got authentic copies of this collection 
placed in the Library of the Ganj-i Shaspigan. (d) 
Shapur II, the son of Oharmazd, carried on the work. 
His arch-priest and prime minister, Dastur Adarbad 
Marespand, was to Shapur what Dastur Tansar was to 
Ardeshir Babeg&n. He held, what may now be called, 
religious conferences and carried on the work of collection 
and preservation, (e) Then came Khusro Kobad or 
Noshirwan Adal, who broke the power of Mazdakaism, 
started in the reign of his father, preserved the purity 
of the old religious literature and added much to the 
general literature. He resorted to foreign countries also 
for the purpose, and we know, that the* Indian Hitopadesha 
was translated into Fahlavi, and, from it, passed, as the^ 
story of Bidpai, into various languages. 

Ill 


destruction op pre-zoroastrian and 

ZOROASTRIAN LITERATURE AT THE 
HAND OP ALEXANDER. 


The pre-Zoroastrian and Zoroastrian literature, trea- 
sured carefully into the above two libraries, was destroyed 
by Alexander the Great when he defeated D4rA*i DArA (the 
last Darius) and conquered Persia. Several Pfhlavi and 
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Persian books speak of tbis devastation. I will first 
refer to the Fahlavi books. 


Pahlavi Books ; 

1. The Dinkard. 


(fl) The third book of the Dinkard thus refers to 
this devastation at the end : Dayan 
vazand-i min mar-i dush gadman Alak> 
sandar val Air An shatr dayan^ khndAiyeh 
mad zak-i val daz i napisht val suzashne va zak i pavan 
Ganj-i Shaspigan val yadman i ArumAyAn mad va avash 
valach yutnAik nzvAn vajarde va pavan akAsiah i min 
pishigAn goftA.® 

Translation : — During the calamity, which spread in 
the country of IrAn from the wicked notorious Alexander 
during his rule, that (library) which was in the Daz-i 
Napisht was burnt, and that which was in the Ganj-i 
Shaspigan came to the hands of the ArumAyAn (Greeks) 
and they got it rendered into the Greek language for 
getting information about the sayings of the ancients. 


(h) The fourth book of the Dinkard also refers to 
the destruction at the hands of Alexander. While giving 
the traditional history of the Iranian literature referring 
to the Askanian or Parthian period, it says : 

DarA-i DarAyAn hamS. Avesta va Zend chegfin Zartuh- 
asht min Oharmazd padiraftA napishtA d6 pajin aydk 
pavan Ganji Shapigan (Shaspigan) ayok pavan Daz-i 
Napisht dAshtan farmud. 

Valkhash-i Ask&nAn Avesta va Zend chegftn Aviza- 
gihA dayan yAtunt yakvimunAt hAmukuch-i avash kola 
meman min vazand-i vashuftagarih-i Alaksandar va hin- 

1 Thus read in place of din. 

2 I give luy own reading and translation. Vide Daatur Peshotan's 
Dinkard, Vol. iX, Daftar III, ch. 420, s. 3, page 45o, for the text, 
p. 664 for transliteration, p. 560 for translation. Vide Drs. Hosbangji 
andHasig’s “An Old Zand- Pahlavi Glossary,’' Introduction p. XXXIf, 
11, 9 ff. Mr. D. M. Madon’s ed.. Part 1, p. 403, 11. 21 £F, 
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Tur'i rapin-i Arum&yftn da^an Air&n shatra pargandagiha 
T nudam napishtd va vad meman htizv&n avaspareshnih 
pavan dastobar katrunta yekvimfln&t dayan sbatra ohegftn 
far&z-matd yekvimnn&t nekAs dAsbtan val shatroihA 
aib&dgftr kartan farmAd.^ (I give my own translation.) 

Translation DArA of DArA, having got written all 
the Avesta and Zend which Zoroaster had accepted from 
God, ordered two copies to be deposited— one in the Gan j-i 
Shaspigan and one in the Daz-i Napisht. 

Vnlkhas of the Ashkanians ordered, that the Avesta 
and Zend, as they had come down in purity and also all 
that, which (having escaped) from the calamity of destruc- 
tion by Alexander and his plundering army of Arumayans, 
had been scattered in the country in writing, and all that, 
which had remained with Pasturs having been entrusted 
to tongue (*.«,, kept by heart)— all these, as they had come 
down in the country, shall be looked after in the country 
and kept in memoranda (aibAdgAr). 

(c) The eighth book of the Dinkard also refers to this 
destruction. We read : 

Akhar min vashflpashna min nSir-i dush-gadman 
aeshma-kird Alaksandar mad avash yehvant i aSdAn 
lakhvAr la vind At i pavan dastobar dAshtan shAyad humani.® 

'Translation And from what remained after the 
devastation which came from the wicked, ill-fato<l wrath- 
ful Alexander ''even) as much was not recovered as could 
be kept (by heart) by a Oastur. 

I Dastur Feshotan’s Dinkard, Vol. IX, Text p. 456 (The name 
ShapigAn ia niiaprinted in the text. It ia correctly tranaliterated on 
p. 571, 1. 18) ; Weat S.B.E., Vol. XX XVII, p. 413. Madon’a Dinkard 
I, p. 412, 11. S ff. Hang’a Easay on Pahlavi in « An Old Pahlari-Pazand 
Gloaaary," p. 150. 

2 Bk. VIII, Chap. I, 21; We8t(S.B.E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 9). 
Introductory Chapter of Daatnr Darab Peahotan's Dinkard, 20, Vol. 
XV, p. 6, Text. Madon’a ed. Part TI, p. 670, II. 18 ff. 
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' In the Bundehesh, known as the Great Bnndehesh^^ 
in the 33rd chapter, entitled " Yazand-i 
». The Bandebesb. Haz&rS Haz&rg^ val Air&n shatra mad ”, 
i.e., “ The Calamities which came to th» 
country of Ir&n from Millenium to Millenium”, we read 
as follows : — 

Akhar dayan khudftih-i Darft-i D&rfty&n Alakjan- 
diar Kaisar min Arhm dobarastg val Air&n shatra y&t&nt 
P&r&i malakft jaktalftnt hamak dutak-i kh&d&yftn 
magdvad mard&n pait&k&n Air&n shatra avasinit va kabad 
mar-i &tashafs&rd. Din-i Mahist&n (Mazda yasn&n) Zend 
insiyunt val Arum satunt Avasta s&kht va Air&n shatra 
pavan 90 karde khudai halkunt. 

Translation At last, in the reign of D&r& of D&r&r 
Kaisar Alexander rushed on from Arum, came to the 
country of Ir&n, ^lled king D&r& and destroyed (i.e, 
killed) all the * families of Kings, Mobads and great 
men of the country of Ir&n and he extinguished a number 
of (sacred) fires. He took away Zend (books) of the 
Beligion of the Mazdayasnans and took them to Arum. 
He burnt Avesta and divided the country of Ir&n into 
90 small parts (lit. sections). 

The Pahlavi Shatroih&^i Air&n thus refers to tho 
8. ShatiroihA>i destruction of one of the libraries by 
Airan. Alexander : 

PaWfloi:— Zartftsht din yaity&nt min farm&n Vish- 

1 The Bundehesh, edited by the iate Brvad Tehmons Dinshairji 
Anklesaria with an Introduotion by Behramgore T. Ankleaaria and 
published by the Trustees of the Parsee Panchayet of Bombay (1908), 
p. S14, U. 8*13. Darmesteter (Le Zend-Aveeta, Tome 1, p, 81 n), 
g pa»ira of thls Buodehesh as the Grand Bundehesh. . It is gland or 
gpi piiSaA, but, as said by me in the Introduction of my Tianslatioa of 
the Bundehesh, some of the matter is of later addition. 

2 The word may be read “avAre aTAre**, f.<. from time to time; 
ef. Parses Gujarati aH<lA*l<UH.. 
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tftsp sh&h haz&r va do sac} pargard pavan din dapiniha 
pavan takhteg&h-i zahb&in kand va napisht va pavan 
ganj i zak fttash khanakhtbnt va ftkhar gazasta Sikan- 
dar siikht va dayan val dary&v ramitftnt Din-i kard-i haft 
khad&yftn.^ 

Translation “ Zoroaster brought the religion, and, 
by the order of King VishtAsp, prepared and wrote 12(XX 
chapters of religious writings on golden tablets, and 
deposited them in the treasury of that Fire (-temple of 
Samarkand), and, at last, the accursed Alexander burnt 
and threw into river the Dinkard (or the collection of 
religious books) of seven kings. 

Here the Pahlavi Shatroiha-i Air&n speaks of destruc- 
tion, both by fire and drowning in water. We will see 
later on, that the Sikandor-nameh of Nizami also refers 
to destruction by these two processes. ' 


The Pahlavi Viraf-nameh refers to the destruction of 

4. Viraf.nauieh. and, saying that the religion 

was at first pure for a number of years, 
thus speaks of Alexander’s times: — 

:“Akhar gazasta (Janak-minoi darvand,. 
g&man kardan-i anshfitaan pavan denman din rai, 
zak gazasta Alaksagdar-i Arfimayak-i Mujrayik-ma- 
nishn niyazaninid-i pavan giran sazd va napart vr 
dahik, val Airan shatro yatuiid; avash valman A Iran da- 
hyupat zektelund, va baba va khudaih vashuft va aviran 
kard. Va denman din, chigQn hamftk avistak va zand, 
madam t5ra postiha*i virasta va pavan maya-i zahaba 
nipishta, dayan Stakhar Papakan pavan karita-nipist khan- 
khtiind yekavinnunad va valman patiyarak-i salya-bakht- 
i Aharm5k-i d arvand-i hanak-kardar Alaksagdar-i 

1 Vide Daetur Jamaapji’s Pahlavi Texta, p. 18, II. ff. 

2 I quote from my Tnuislatioa. Vide my AiyAdgfIr i ZarirAn* 
Shatroiha-i AirAn va Afdya va Shahigiha-i-SeiatAn (1899), p. 68. 
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Arumayik'i Mujrayik-manisliita madam yaltyQnt va bars 
sukht va ohand dastobaran va datdbaranva aerpatan 
va magdpatan va dln-burdarin va afzar-bsmandan va 
danakan-1 Alran shatra rai bara neksuiid. Va masaii va 
kada-khudyan-i Airan shatra, aydk levatman dhd kin va 
anashtih val mlyan ramitaud ; va benafshman tebriinast, 

' val dushakhu dubarast.^ 

Translation'. — Afterwards, the accursed Gnak Mind 
(Ahriman) the wicked, in order to make men sceptical 
over religion, instigated that accursed Alexander the 
Roman, who lived in Egypt, who came to (i.e., invaded) 
Iran with great harm, warfare, and destruction. He killed 
the king of Iran and destroyed and devastated the capital 
and empire. This (book of) religion like Avesta and Zend, 
written on deborated cow-skins with golden liquid (ink), 
were deposited in the fort of writings (t.e., archives) of 
Astakhar Papakan. The hostile evil- fated wicked Abarmog, 
the evil-doer brought Alexander, the Roman, who lived in 
Egypt, and he (Alexander) burnt (the archives) and killed 
several Dasturs and D&tobars (Davars) and Aerpats and 
Magopats (Mobads) and supporters of religion ,and clever 
men and wise men of the country of Iran. He brought 
about hatred and hostility with on e another among the 
great men and heads of families in the country of Iran 
and, self-ruined, hastened to Hell. 


The Pahlavi Din-i Vazar-kard refers to the 21 nasks, 
and, while speak ing of the various nasks 
5. Din-i Vazar-kard. jgg devastation at the hands. 


1 Vide for (he (ext (a) Hothan^rji and Haag’s <‘Rook of Arda 
Virftf pp. 3-4 *, (6) Dastur Kaikhuam Jamospasa’s Ed.pp. 1.2; (c) An 
Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary by Hoshangji and Hang, pp. XXXlX-XLi. 
Vidt (a) Hang's translation, (6) AL A. Barthelemy's ArtA VirAf-NAmak 
on Livre d’ ArdA VirAf (1887), pp. S-4. Vide T. A. Pope's Ardai VirAf* 
Nameh ed. of U. Maddox (1904), p. 2. 
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of Alexander. This book is^ot strictly a Pahlavi work. It 
is, of course, written in Pahlavi characters, but its langu* 
Age is not purely Pahlavi. It may be called Pahlavi* 
Persian or Persian-Pahlavi. Dr. West thus speaks of it. It 
is “A Bivasrat in Pahlavi writing, but its language is more 
Persian than Pahlavi ” 

A known copy of this book is in the library of the 
late Dastur Hoshang, from whom Dr. West had a copy. 
The late Dastur Kaikobad, the successor of Dastur 
Hoshang, kindly lent it to me for some time for use and 
I give here, extracts from it, with translation.^ As this 
book is not published as yet, I give the Pahlavi passages 
also.^ 

-rewjre) ir«-" 3S sire)u-“ i. , 

3>S|1 ^ «»3re)3 -*o-^ 
(f. 3b) --WIJ -^3A5I| 

1. ilashtum nusk zak act hacli^. ^ataslitd^ih kardeli 
^ak nusk panjah aet chogun gajasta Alakzander nuskh& 
bara sujanid. 

Translation The eighth nusk. That is Hach&. 


1 S.B.E., \rol. XXXVII, p. 438. 

2 Vide S.B.E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 438 et seq. I am indebted to 
Mr* B. N. Dhabhar for kindly copying for me the extracts. 

8 1 have a copy of this book with me, taken from Dr. West’s 
copy. Some yeas ago, the Royal Asiatic Society, which has acquired 
all the manuscripts of Dr. West, kindly lent it to me, through our 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. But this Ms. of Dr* 
West does not contain the portion of the Nasks, though Dr* West 
refers to it, in the contents of Dastur iloshangji's Ms., of which hie 
Ms. is a copy. 
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(It is) BatashtAih.^ The sections of that nAsk are 60 as- 
(at the time) when the cursed Alexander burnt the* 
nfisks. 

3^311 6^11 2. 

ir€aj-X) SiSt) diJii SS -»3rc)3 

(£. 4a) Jll^^r«3_/_3 -^3^133^-“ -^3tt3^ |6- 

2, Nahflm iiftsk hanA hfimand VanghSush Baresh 
aSt. Kardeh zak u&sk fartum shast yehvftnt. Akhar 
min gajasta Alakzandar dvAzdeh katrCind. 

Translation:— The ninth nfisk. That is Vanghgush; 
It is Barash. The sections of this nflsk were sixty at firsts 
After the cursed Alexander, tliere remained twenty. 

J^i3t)3 SS 13^11 6«?0 3. 

i6 3^11 SS -»3r?)^ 

(f. 4b) 3re)3'^3^p^ -^dW-*** 

'\ 

3. Dahfim nusk zak aet l)azd& Kashsrflb. Kardeh 
^ak nfisk levin shasht yehvunt. Akhar min gajasta 
Alaksandar kardeh pan jdeh katrfind. 

Translation : — The tenth nusk. That is Dazdft. (It 
is) Kashsrflb. The sections of that nftsk were sixty 

1 Fur au account of iiicae nuskst r'ulc Mr. Dosabhoy Framji 
Karaka’s “History of the rarsi**/* VoK If, pp. (i;s7- 164), wherein 
1 had the pleasure of contributiug an acrcount, us collected from (a) 
Burzo Kamdin*s Hivayat, (6) Dr. ilaug’s Essays and (c) Prof. Harlez’s 
“ lutroductiou ^ 1* Etude de TA vesta et de la Religion Mazd^enne.” 
The Rivayats and the Din-i Vazarkard differ here and there in the 
later Pahlavi names* corresponding to the 21 words of Yath4 Ahff 
Tairyd* after which the niisks are named. 
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t>efore. After the cursed Alexander, fifteen sections have 
remained. 

-te«j-»i sS 3^11 4. 

iro||«jo 3^ii SS Ji3ri&3 itr 

(f. 6a) |6 

4. Yizdahfim ndsk zak yehvAnt Mananghd Visht&sp 
a^t. Kardeh zak ni^sk shasht yehviint. Akhar min 
gajasta Alaksandar deh katrund. 

Translation : — The eleventh nflsk. That was Manan* 
|{h6. It is Vfsht&sp. The sections of this nflsk were 
sixty. After the cursed Alexander, ten remained. 

J3re)3 6i/_3 6. , 

i€ jp 6ife)ei 3^11 sS 

( f. oa ) j|iJ^r®3 ’‘xro "^3^13^** 

6. Dvazdehum ShyaothenanAm. !^Ast. Karileh zak 
niisk fardhm bfsht-o-dd yehvhnt. Akhar min gajasta 
Alaksander shash katrhnd. 

Translation The twelfth. (It is) ShyaothenanAm* 
It is KhAst. The sections of this nAsk, at first, were 
iwenty-two. After the cursed Alexander, six remained. 

^ -t/t SS 33SI1 ^ 6. 

-“13 16 ^111^3 new -nAAAJ W t!! 

leW w J3i3l1 13^1 Jp 

'W ^ 3lJ5)w -Ji l3t«f!V3 
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(f- 8a) 0 ^ ^ irend^it -JidiJir 

6. Bishtam nusk zak Dadat l,igliash sham Vandid&cF' 
ftigh’ Jfatit Shaedftdad karitund.... Min kola bisht-o*yak 
niisk nusk-i Javit Shaeda-dad harvesp katr^nid^ a^t vad 
chandihft pargandeh bard, katrdnd min shdmih-i gajasteh 
Alaksandar dcnman nusk i Vondid&d madam yadman 
mftnd. 

Translation ; — The twentieth nusk. That is Dadat 
the name of which is Vendiddd, i.e., it is called Javit 
Shaedd ddd (that which is given against the Devs). Out 
of the twenty-one nusks, the nfisk of .Javit 8haedd-ddd 
has remainetl whole. When several (nusks) have, through 
the vileness of the cursed Alexander, remained dispersedf 
this ndsk of the Vendiddd has remained in hand. 

After the account of all the twenty-one ndsks, one 
by one, the Pahlavi writer thus refers to the general 
destruction at the hands of Ale.Kandcr : 

■Si -*0 3^11 i6^ 113 “*^1 7. , 

I3t«^ li€ -as 551^^3 15/11® -^) 

^--13 idiSii 5S -» ^3^^ -> 

I r®iiw 3-tJ5j 1 svi iie 

'-\n3343ii -^iS I ireiuw 

-jX-W J3^p^ jj -J SS WVV 
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I|6 ^ -Jlttrsu I 

i6 ^■tf' I ftWJWtH® -«SW 

V i6 j^lr^-9 -I 

(f. 8b) ltO|3 5*'SO 

7. Vae kfin. At denman hamA nftsk la katrGnd vad 
1& tob&n yezbahund zak aed&n r&e mim ga jasteh Alak- 
sandar i Arvim& dayan zak bisht-o yak niisk kdlAch mAn 
najAm. va bajashk yehvAnt andarg huzvAn va harAf i 
Arumak chand napisht vAdAnt va zakAi nAskha barA 
sAkht zak robAn*i gajasteh Alaksandar ArumA dayan 
duzakhu i tArik vad rastAkhiz dushkhAr va sAkhtS barA 
mAnad min salitarih nefshman mAn din-i zartnliashtih 
tapAbinit va Akhar min salitarih-i Alaksandar chand 
dastobarAn min din dAnakan yohvAnt ham rasashna-i 
hamakAn AvastA min jinAk jinAk yAityAnt hanbAr 
kardeh. ^ 

•ft 

Translation . — Alas now ! If all these nAsks have* 
not remained, so that they can be recited, that is, for this 
reason, viz., that the cursed Alexander of Arum got, 
out of the twenty-one nAsks, some writings, which were 
about astrology and medicine, written (*.e., translated) 
into the language and script of Arum and (then) burnt 
those nAsks. The soul of that cursed Alexander of 
Arum will remain till resurrection in dark hell, miserable 
and burnt,' on account of bis own vileness which des- 
troyed the Zartushtian religion. After (this) vileness of 
Alexander, some Dasturs, out' of those who were wise in 
rbligion, met together and brought and collected all 
Avesta from place to place. • 
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a) 


In a small Fahlavi treatise on Seistto, entitled 
Afdiya va Sahigiya-i SeistAn, i.e., The 

«. Afdiy* va 'W'onder and the Greatness of SeistAn, 
Sahiffiya-i SeistAn. , 

we read: 

“Amat gajasteh Alaksandar-i Amma val AirAu 
shatra mad valmanshAn mAn pavan bareh-i mogha- 
mardiya sAtunt geraft zaktalnnt.” 

Translation : — “ When the cnrsed Alexander of 
Arum came to the country of IrAn, he arrested and 
killed those who had gone forth to Magian priests (in 
different cities)”.* 

This passage does not directly refer to the destruc- 
tion of literature, but shows Alexander’s hostility to the 
spread of Iranian religion. 


Letter of Das- 
tur 'J'Huaar or 
Taossr, trans- 
lated from I’ah- 
lavi into Persian 
•id Arabic 


There is another Pahlavi writing which draws otw 
attention to this matter. It is the letter, 
written by Tansar or Taosar the Arch- 
priest and Prime Minister of Ardeshir 
Babegan, to .Tasnasfshah, the king of 
Tabaristan. It was, at first, written in 
Pahlavi and then rendered into Arabic. Both these are lost, 
but its later Persian rendering has survived. The king of 
Tabaristan, in this letter to the above Minister, objects to 
the innovations made by Ardeshir in various matters. The 
Minister, in his reply, defends the action of his royal 
master, and, in so doing, while describing the previous 
state of affairs, thus refers to Alexander* ; 


1 Vidt my ** AiyAdgAr-i ZarirAn, SbatroibA-i AirAn va Afdiya 
va Sahigiya-i SeistAn," p. 1A7. 

A Vide Journal Aslatiqne, ManuAvril iSdt. Artiele by Prof. 
Darmesteter, enUtled "Lettre de Taimar an Koi de Tabaristan '• pp. 
AAO ri teq for the Test ; pp. 50A ri s^. for French Translation. 
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j •JJU 3 ! jiM 

I lAILjliAt 3 j c/**^ 

ij^j^ 3 3 J^J3J 3 ' 3 

S jj 3*.^ j** ^ J [v.>^* ] 3 

• J Ju-« 3 I 

Translation:— Yon know that Askander burnt at 
Istakhar our relipfious books (written on) 12000 oow-skins. 
The subject (sar) of (only) one* of these has remained by 
heart and that also (consists) wholly of legends and tradi- 
tions. They did not know religious regulations (sharAya) 
and commandments, so that, on account of the turmoils 
of the men of the times, the disappearance (zahAb , , lit 
“passing away”) of religious laws (snnnat), vain 
desire for innovations in matters of religion (bada‘at) and 
desire and ambition for praise, those legends and traditions 
also went out of the memory of (i-e. were forgotten by) 

the world to such an extent that not a iota (alif, lit. 

^ •» 

a, b, 0 ,) of truth remained in existence. 

The above evidence of Tansar’s letter, though written 
in Persian, is in fact as important, if not more important, 
than the above Pahlavi writings, because, as pointed out 
by Prof. Darmesteter, its authority can be traced to the 
times of Ardeshir Babegan. The letter was originally 
written in Pahlavi and was subsequently translated into 
Arabic by Ibn-al-Mogafia, that well-known translator of 

1 QaaHalagend, 2 PI. of toaditioo. 

3 Jonr. Auatiqne op. oil, p. 212, U. 14 c( aeq. 

4 'Phis, tsja Darroeatetor, iaa referoneo to the Taabte. I think* 
it may be Yendidad. (For Oarmeateter’a French tinnelation, vide ibid., 
p. 016 ) 
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many Pahlavi writiners, who was a Zoroastrian converted 
into Mahomedanism, and whose name is connected with 
the translations of the Khud&i-n&meh and Kalilah and 
Damna (died 152 Hijri 760 A.C.)- The present Persian 
text is a translation from the Arabic by Mohammed bin 
nl Hasan bin Asfandy4r, in about 1210 A.O,^ 

We saw above, in the passages from the Viraf-nameh 
and the Grand Bundehesh, that Alexan- 
t^Aloxander*^'^**** killed the grandees of Ir&n. The 

letter of Tansar gives an interesting 
correspondence between Alexander and his teacher Aris“ 
totle on the subject. It says that, before coming to India 
after the conquest of Persia, Alexander was afraid that, 
if the grandees of Irftn would rise in rebellion, in hia 
march towards India, his base was likely to be cut oft. So, 
he thought of putting to death many of the powerful great 
men of Persia, so that they may not rise in rebellion and 
endanger his march towards India. But Aristotle advised 
him not to do so. Alexander wrote to Aristotle, his minis* 
ter and teacher (va/ir and ust&d): “By the grace of the 
respected and Great God, my state of affairs has become so 
far (successful). (Now) I wish to proceed to India, China 
and the Eastern lands. I am afraid that if I leave the 
great men of Persia alive, in my absence, some one from 
among them, may raise disturbances, the suppression of 
which may be difficult. They may go to Boom and 
invade our country. So, I think it advisable to kill all of 
them, and thus, without any fear from them, put my 
project (of going to India, etc.) in practice.” Aristotle 
replied'-* : “ It is an aven-ed fact, that, in the world, the. 
races of every climate are distinguished by an excellent 
trait, a talent, or a special superiority which is not 

\ Jour. Asiatiqne, p. 188. 

2 1 translate this from Danueateter’s version. 
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found in the races of other climates. What distinguishes 
the Persians, is courage, bravery, and prudence on the 
day of battle, — qualities which form the most powerful 
instruments for sovereignty and success. If you will 
exterminate them, you will destroy from this world, 
the best pillar of talent, and once the great men 
have disappeared, thou shalt be unavoidably forced 
to pass down to villains, the functions and the 
ranks of the great. Now, bear this in mind, that in 
this world, there is no evil, plague, revolt and pestilence, 
the action of which shall be so pernicious as the promo* 
tion of villains to the ranks of nobles. Take care then, t\xm 
away your bridle from this project, and in your acoom* 
plished wisdom, cut oft the tongue of the severity which 
carries (pain) and wounds more than the lance which 
slays a man, and for the sake of getting a little ease, in 
this ephemeral life, do not go to lose your good name 'by 
following vague calculations, instead of truth and 

certainty of religion and faith What 

you have to do, is to entrust the kingdom of Persia to 
these kings (i.e., the petty kings of provinces), and ta 
confer crowns and thrones upon them, yherever you find 
them (fit) without giving to any one of them, prece- 
dence or authority over others, in such a way, that every 
one rules like an independent prince. To bear the crown 
is a thing of which one may be proud, and a chief, who 
has obtained the crown, does neither consent to pay_ 
tribute to anybody, nor to bend his head before another. 
This will create, then, among the petty kings, so much of 
discord, misunderstandings, competitions and disputes 
for the purpose of having. power, so much of rivalry for 
the display and spread of their riches, so much of quar- 
rels for the degree of respect, so much of trouble for the 
show of their followers, that they will have no leisure to 
take revenge against thee, and, being absorbed in tha^' 
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•own affairs, will no more think of the past. And when you- 
will go to the furthest end of £he world, every one of them 
will frighten his neighbour with thy power, with thy 
force, and with the threat of thy assistance, and there 
will be (enough of) security for thee and after thee.”^ 
We thus see that Aristotle advised the policy of “Divide 
-and Eule". Alexander did not follow his first advice 
vie., not to kill the grandees, but followed the second 
advice and founded the rule of, what is latterly known as, 

“ Mulfik’i Ta waif 

Firdousi also refers to this fact of the correspondence, 
Firdousi on the but he places it after Alexander's return 
between "ilexan! ^ Persia from India.® The version of 
der and Aria- Tansar seems to be more appropriate, 
as it was to the interest of Alexander 
that he should provide for a safe base before advancing 
to Further East, According to Firdousi, he wrote thus 
about killing the nobles : 

OV (*^ j c/ ^ fjl'* 

i.«., I think to myself, that I should not keep (alive) a 
single person from the descent of great men. 

Now, what is said by Tansar about Alexander’s 
Virof and Tansar <i^sire to kill the Persian grandees is 
supported by (a) supported by Al-Makin (602-772 A.C.),® 
Makin and by (b) writer who died m 1273 or 1274 

A.C. at Damascus. According to this 
” writer, on the defeat and death of 

1 Aid. pp. 60S-50b. 1 translate from the French of Prof. 
Daituesteter. Vide my article “Alesandria and its Library >' in the 
“ East and West " of October 19o4 (Vol. Ill, No. 86, pp. 101<819). 

9 Mohl. small edition Vol. V, p. 198. Kutar Brothers, Yol. Vll, 
p. 134. Warner Brothers, Yol. VI, p. 179, Dastur Minoohehr, 
Vol. Ill, p. 869. 

8 The History of Alexander the Great, from the UniTersal 
History of AMlakin in •' The Life and Exploits of Alexander the 
■Great, translated from Ethiopio Texts”, by Dr. E. A. Wallis Badge 
^896), Vol. II, Translation, p. 866. 
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Darius, Alexander wrote to kis teacher Aristotle : “ Behold t 
I have mingled with the governors of Persia, who are 
many, and they are men of understanding, and are 
perfect, and wise, and penetrating, and men of noble 
minds and they are gentle, strong and serviceable 
for the work of the kingdom ; but behold ! I wish 
to slay them, one after the other ; do thou, now, give 
me the counsel in this matter”. And concerning this 
Aristotle wrote, saying : “Although thou art able to slay 
them, slay them not, for thou wilt be able to change nei- 
ther the spirit of their country, nor the water of their 
land ; but rule them well, and be submissive unto them 
and thou shalt vanquish them by love and they will be 
subject unto thee And Alexander did so”. 

Just as Persian writers make Alexander a Persian, 
some Ethiopian writers make him a Christian. With them, 
“ Alexander himself bbcomes a Christian teaeher, having 
a profound knowledge of Old Testament history and is 
evidently described as a saint who was worthy to receive 
revelation from the Divine Spirit of God Almighty ” and 
to preach the Christian doctrine of Resurrection.* 

In the Ethiopia version of Alexander, of the Pseudo^ 
Callisthenes, we read : “ It came to 
a?EEpio^Sr?* P®ss that Alexander straightway com- 
manded the friends of Darius to be 
brought out and he slew them and buried them ; and 
again he commanded the gods of Darius to be burnt 
and his graven images to be destroyed 


1 lbid» Vol. I, Preface, p. XI. 

2 IbiiU Vol. II, p. 87. CallistheoeB was a companion of 
Alexander. His work is lost, ** but his name remains connected with 
a Spurious work’* known as that of Pseado-Gallisthenes. (Enojc. Brit.p 
9th ed., Vol. XX, p. 640.) 
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IVc 

ARABIC WRITERS 

Among Arab writers, Mapoudi and Tabari refer to the 
destruction of Persia’s old literature at 
1, Ma^oudi. the hands of Alexander. Ma^oudi, while 
briefly referring to the history of the 
early dynasties of the Peshdadians and Eayanians, 
coming to the reign of Qushtasp, of whom he speaks as 
Yustasf speaks of Zoroaster and his Avesta. 

I give here in full what Ma?oudi says of Zoroaster, of his 
Avesta writings and of the destruction of a part of the 
writings at the hands of Alexander. T give my rendering 
from its French translation.^ 

“ YoustasE reigned after his father and lived at 
Balkh. Ho was on the throne for 30 years, when ZarA* 
dflsht \jS) son of EspimAn,^ presented himself before 
him. They (i.c. some) say that ZarAdflsht was the son of 
Bourshasf,® son of Foderasf,'* son of Arikdasf,® son of 
Hedjdasf,® son of Hakhioh,^ son of Bfttir (.c'Oj* son of 
Arhadas(o^r^j0»'‘’8onof Herdir (j son of AsWmAn 

1 Mafondi, 'iVxte «t Traduction, par C. Barbier de Meynard 
et Pavet do Oourteille, Tome II, pp. 133-27- 

2 Cfa Spitamfia of tho Dib&cheh of the AfriD^Aos* Vide mj 
Dictionary of Avestaic Proper Names (p. 221) for the geneologj 

of Zoroaster, according to this DibAcheh, the Vazarkard-dini, the 
Dinkard and the Bundahesh. 1 give below, the names of the Dib4cheh| 
to compare them with the names of Ma^imdi’s geneology. 

3 Pourushasp. 4 Paitiraap. 5 Urvadaap. 6 Haeohadasp. 

7 Chakshnoosh. The name Uakhish of Ma^oudi^is the first part 
(Chakhfih) of this name. 

8 B&tir corresponds to the first part Pafita of the name Pafttarasp 
of the DibAcheh. 

9 Arhadas oorrespakds to the Hardarashna of the DibAcheh. 

10 Hardir of the DibAcheh. 
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son of Vandast (t— son of Hftizm 
Bon of Eraj fejOj* son of Dursharin son of 

Manushahr He was a native of Azarbaijftn and 

his most ordinary name is Zar&dasht son of Aspim&n.^ 

“He was the prophet of the Magis (o'a^) and 
brought them the book, which ordinary people 

(rij*) called zamzamoh but of which the proper 

name among the Magis is Bestah* Zaradnsht 

captured the judgment of the proselytes by miracles. He 
revealed before them events — general or particular — which 
were hidden in the darkness of future. In other terras, 
his predictions embraced, at the same time, the whole of 
future events and particular facts, like the death or 
illness of such and such person on such and sTich day, 
the birth of such another person at such and such period 
and other predictions of the same kind. The language 
of the books revealed by Zar4dusht does not confine 
itself to less than sixty letters, but no known alphabet is 

composed of a larger number of letters As the people 

pronounced difficulty and did not understand the words 
of the book, their prophet, as we will say later on, 

1 SpitamAa. 2 Vidast 3 Azcin. 

4 The Dib&cheh and the 7asarl<ard-dini have the name llajishna. 
The Bundeheah has Rajan but the more authentic Oinkard has Airij 

which corrcRponds to Ma^oudi’s name. 

5 DurfisharuD. 6 Minochebr. 

7 We know that Zoroaster is spoken of in the Avesta and 
Pahlavi books as Zarathushtra Spitaiuan, i,e. Zoroaster of the family of 
Spitama (the 9th ancestor in the above list), but Ma^oudi mistakel 
that as ** son of Spitama *' and gives the above descent as another 
version. 

8 VastA, Avesta. The Mahomedaus called the A/esta Zamza* 
meh, ».e. soft whispering speech/’ because, it seems that, the Zoroai* 
trians» to avoid the curiosity of the Moslems, recited it in a low tone. 
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independently of the explanations which he gave in hia 
book, added a commentary which he explained after- 
wards by a second commentary. The whole text, traced 
in letters of gold, form twelve thousand volumes. It. 
contains promises, threats, precepts and, in general, all 
that concerns civil and religious law. This book became 
the code of Persian kings upto the time, when Alexander, 
after having killed Dara, threw in lire a part of the work. 
Later on, when Ardeshir, son of Babak, the chief of the 
satrapies, came, in succession, to the throne, the custom 
was introduced to read one of the chapters which they 
named isnad Still to-day, the Guebres coniine 

themselves to the recital of this chapter. As to the 
original book, it is called Basta (‘k-i Avesta). To 
facilitate its understanding, Zar&dnsht composed a com- 
mentary which they named Zend ( j)* Later on, he 

wrote out another commentary which they named B&zend 
( In the end, after his death, the learned men 

( of his religion gave a gloss and a new explanation 
of the preceding two commentaries. It is what 
they call Bardeh ( The Guebres have pot yet 

succeeded to remember by heart all the revealed books. 

1 The hnad of MaQoudi seems to be the Ya 9 Da. What Magoudi 
seems to say is, that they recited every day one chapter of the Ya 9 na. 
Perhaps, isn&d is Yasht and what Is meant is that every day they 
recited one yasht, e.g- on tlormazd roz, Hormazd Yasht ; on Bahman 
roz, Bahman Yasht and so on, They say that, iipto about 60 years 
ago or so, the Kndmi priests recited their Farishta prayers for 30 days. 
They lecited the Hormazd ruz of Afringan on Hormazd roz, the 
Bahman Afringan on Bahman roz and so on. ( F/de my Religious 
Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis,” the word Fireshta.) 

S Modern word, PAzend. 3 According to the abovenamed 
translation of Magoudi, another Ms. gives the name as BArzeh 
(Vol. H, p. 447, n). It is not clear which book is meant. The 
translators in their translation suggeat Bundebeah. 
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Therefore, tiieir learned men (ulam&) and Herbads 
confine themselves to learn fragments, for example, a 
seventh, a fourth or a third. One of the priests com' 
mences by reciting the fragment which he remembers (by 
heart) ; a second takes up (another part) in his turn ; then 
a third; and in this way which follows upto they have 
completed their recitations in common. This showa 
that it is impossible for them to learn (by heart) this 
book wholly. They name, however, a Guebre of Si jistan, 
who, some time subsequent to the Hijri year 300, recited 
it (the whole Avesta) by heart wholly. Youstasf reigned 
for hundred and twenty years before adopting the reli- 
gion of the Magis ; then he died. The preaching of Zar4' 
dusht lasted for 36 years and he died at the age of 77 
years. He was replaced (succeeded) by Kh4n4s (crt‘ 
the savant, a native of Azarbaizan, and the first Mobad 
who received, after Zar&dusht ■^“),* the investi- 

ture at the hands of Youstasf.” 

I have given this passage from Ma9oudi (b. end of 9th 
century; d. 966), in full, as it is a very interesting passage, 
giving the view of Iranian literature held in his time in 
Persia. We see from it, that he refers to the destruction of 
the sacred books of the Parsees at the hands of Alexander. 

Tabari gives a brief account^ of Alexander’s invasion 
„ . of Persia. According to his account, 

Alexander’s work Alexander bribed two of Dara’s 
lSn®Stui!i followers and got him murdered by 
them. On Dara’s death, he, on one 

1 As to KhADAs, the translators have put in (?) a mark of interro. 
gatioh to show that they doubt the name and do not understand 
who be was. I think the name KhAnAs (ctI'Ia) is Jamas the 

Jamasp of the Pahlavi books. He was the prime minister and divine of 
the Court of Qushtasp. 3 The tranalatoro have omitted these 

words by mistake. 8 Tabari par Zotenberg, Tome Ig 

Partie Ip Chapitre CXI| pp. 612.1 7« 
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hand, rewarded them, as promised, and, on the other 
.put them to death for being disloyal to their king.^ 
In his account, he speaks of the destruction of a 
number of towns. As to the literature, he says that 
he got the Iranian books translated into Greek and 
sent them to Aristotle. He then adds, that he got the 
; records (divftn) of Dftr& burnt. We take it, that the records 
referred to are the archives of Perseipolis, including, 

. among others, the religious writings and other literature. 
We read* : 

Ua-jl c}*y. **. 3 O^.y. 3 

jl j* >y. ^ 

.... 1 j 0^.^ 3 j C^y.3 0^3^ 3 

1 J Ia 3 

Translation :— He asked for the great men ,of Ajam 
(Iran) to be brought before him and said that their 
(books of) injunctions may be written down and »trans- 
lated in the Greek language (Yhnani). He sent these 
(translations) to Greece, to Arstat&lis (Aristotle), who was 
greater among the Hakims (learned men) of the land of 
Yhnan. He (then) destroyed, as much as he could from 
the cities of Iraq and Pars. He demolished the fortresses 
and killed great men .... Ho burnt the administration 
records (div&n) of Dfirft. 


1 Ibid. p. 516. Bom. ed. of Tabari p. 216 II. 2 fF. 

2 Bombay Edition of Tabari, p. 215 last but one line. Vide Tabari 
par Zotenberg, Tome 1, p. 516. 
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Hamza Ispahan^, who wrote in the middle of the 10th 

_ , ^ . century, thus refers to the subject of 

3. Hamxa lapaham. ^ 

devastation. I give my rendermg from 

Darmesteter’s translation® : “ On the taking of Babylon,® 

Envying the science (i.e. the scientific books) of the oon> 

ijuered people, he ordered to be burned all their books 

which he could get hold of and to be put to death all the 

■moibads, the herbads, the learned and the wise.” 

• - 

V 

PERSIAN WRITERS. 

We now come to the Persian writers. The Persian 
Rivftyats speak, at some length, of the 
1. The Rivayata. literature that existed at one time in 
the 21 nasks or books. While speakii^g 
of the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th books, they refer to 
Alexander. 

(a) The Rivftyat of Kama Bohra speaking of the 8th 
book says : 

1 Vide for the Arabic text of his Annales, I M. K. Gottwaldt’s 
Hamzae Ispahanensis* Vol. 1 ; for the Latin Translation Vol. II. 
Vide for the particular passaffe, p, 22, 11. 11 tf., of the text, and p. 16 of 
the translation. 

2 Translated from the French of Darmesteter in his La Legende 
d’Alexandre chez les Parses” (Essais Orientaux, pp. 236-2.37). 

3 As pointed out by Darmesteter there may be a mistake 
in Hamza’s name of the city as Jjl* Babel (Babylon), in place of 
Istakhar. If we do not take it as a mistake, we must 'take it that 
Alexander did also at Babylon what he did at Istakhar, 

4 £r?ad Manockji Rustamji Unrala’s Lithographed Text with 
my Introduction, Vol, 1, p. 6, 1. 10. Vide West, S.B.E.,VoL XXXVII, 
p. 422. 
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Translation:— The Eig}xth (book). Its name Uf 
Batasht&i. It consists of 60 kardehs (sections or chap* 
tars) and, when they made a search of it after Alexander^ 
they did not find more than 13 sections. 

Similarly it is said of the 9th, 10th, and 11th booksr 
that they each contained sixty but kardehs, after the 
devastation (c^ nakbat) by Alexander, they recovered' 
only twelve, fifteen and ten kardehs, respectively.^ Thus,- 
we find that, out of the 230 sections in all, of the above' 
four nasks out of the 21 books, 60 only were recovered. 
Thus five-twenty thirds, or about one-fifth part only, was 
recovered and nearly four-fifth, lost. 

(b) The Eiv&yat of Nariman Hoshang also gives the 
same figures. 

(c) The RivAyat of Shapur Bharuchi thus speaks- 
about the devastation at the hands of Alexander : 

A t*i-— 

1 J J AjLwi 1 i J 

jl Jm ^ 

^ ■Allila JoMo 3' jHT. 

U-tjl J 3 

■ jjt* Ai» _j 3 3 J 033 ^ 

^ A .11^1 At ^ ^ y ii I- yi ^ 

1 Ihid, p. K. 1. 13, 1. 17, p. 6. 1. 3. 

S BiviFat, ibid., p. 8, II. 10, 12, 14, 16. West, pp. 429.80. 
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Jjl. 3 Jti A*liXa j j j ^ 

3 f ^ 3 JV. •> 3J y c5ti cy* 

* oi^^Ui j c—j jljtf* jj> j jl ju 3 JJajT 

Translation : — At present as (all) the nasks have not 
femained amongst ns, they cannot be solemnized, 
'because Askandar Eoumi took away, out of the 21 nasks, 
a copy in Rumy characters of those which were on 
Astronomy and Medicine and then he burnt the books of 
,'Avesta. Therefore the soul of Askandar burns in Hell. 
After this calamity (>1^), the Dasturs consulted together 
and everybody, who had Avesta in his mind (i.e., had by 
heart), collecting (from memory) the books of Yasht 
,and Visfarad and Vendidad and FarhAsh (Farokhsp 
and Khordeh Avesta and Darun and Afringan, gathered^ 
(ohideh) them and wrote well (or corrected) the Yazarkard 
and Bundehsh. They did not write the rest (tatimeh)^ 
for the reason, that they had not kept that in mind (by • 
heart) properly. And out of what has fallen (i.e., lost) 
((our) hope in the Court of Oharmazd and the Amshas* 
pands is this, that in a short time, Varj&vand and 
Peshotan and Hoshedar may come for the revival of the 
religion ; and the good Religion will again receive fresh 
splendour ; and the virtuous and the Behdins (Zoroastrians) 
may be glad and cheerful and the vicious aud the Dar* 
vandsmay be annihilated and destroyed. Amen ! 


l Ibid., p. 12, 1. 15, to p. 13 1. 2. Dr. West (S.B.B., VoL XXXVIl, 
<p, 433), speaks of the lUvftyat as that of BarzO Qiy4iiiu.d din. Bat, in 
Darab Hormazdyar’s above BivSyat (p. 9, I. 10} it is given as that of 
iBtapav Bharnehi. 

9 Jideh for • a gathered, eoUeeted. 

^ Arab, tattmat a remunder* 
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The Eisseh-i Sanjan, written in India in IBOO A.C.^r 
3. The Kuseh*! thns speaks of the destruction of 
books* : 


Lj ij 1 ij^ 


Translation :— Then Sikandar came like a king. Her. 
burnt the books of religion openly. For 300 years, this- 
religion was reduced to distress, and the people, observing 
the religion, were under oppression. After him, tho^ 
religion remained in distress for a long period (till the' 
time when) Ardeshir took the sovereignty. 


Coming to Persian writings other than those by 
Parsis, we find Nizami referring to the 
devastation of the Zoroastrian religion 
and literature at the hands of Alexander. He thus speaka 


on the subject in his Sikandar-nameh* 


““y — • 

1 Vide niy “ A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis* 

and their Dates p. 1. 

2 Kisseh-i Sanjan by Kustam B, Paymaster (1915)^ Text p. 4,- 
11. 83-85. Gujarati translation, p. 4. For English translation, vide ' 
(a) Jour. B. B. K. A. Society, Vol. 1 (1848}« it is reproduced by Mr. 
B. B. Paymaster in his above book ; (5) Mr. Paymaster’s Translation- 
in his above book ; (c) Studies in Farsi History, by Prof. Shapnt^* 
shah H. Hodivala (1920), p. 92 ei eeti. For a Gujarati version, vidL 
(a) Dastur Framji Aspandiarji RabadPs translation (1831) which ia 
reproduced by Mr. B. B. Paymaster in his above-named bookr 
Another Gujarati translation in verse is also reproduced by the same' 
author. Anquetil du Perron gives a very brief version in French im 
his Zend Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, Tome I, Partie I, pp, 320 et eeq, 

3 Lithographed Edition of 1261 Hijri by Mirza Nanmat Kbaop;* 
p* 293. 
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0^* j tAi»l^.5^ 

kUl5 3j^ A ^Sy^ %x*}j^ 
C/t^ aAA jjSrl jt 

tS'js\ jA dLiij <r 

C«*A iS"*-^ A-iU 

b Aj^ Jl* •aS^ jjtfl j» 
41 i 

JT </r^^ O^J 

■•• ••• ••• 

AjU oU» ^ 

-•• •*• ••• 

A^ aIIsSm j (^U» 

• • . • • • •• • 

'^'^* 

^ Ai5’u Jj»l; 

••• •••' ••* 

(^9 jin 3 3^ AiA^ 

jSa jliAIJi J 
>3>y ^a3 ^I >3> ui; 

\ . j a\ JL»\y3A’ 


c^js^jto^^ y?Oyt ^ 

y 1 j 4li 

J^jij 0^ 0^ 

cf^ 3 ^ J kXl5* 

c^loj^^lj*. j^y 

Aj» Ij JliK" (w««*j Ol>A» 

li^l \>li 1^ A ^ 

^IA|> 3^ »iS^Jj\^jt 

••• ••• ••• 

4^1 ^ {.Sj aj, q\» j >\ j jb^ 

• •• «•• ••■ 

••• ••• ••• 

liH 0^3' Cn*3 O'vt^ 

^AS ^ 0^3^ o'^} f 3 
■■• ••• ••• 

^ l" • 

iS*^. 3^ cT— *’ • ^3*jk 
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Ji\ ^ V jl ^ 

w*— j 0^ 

f. Jh^, J^. 'j cT-^ 

JiTj jr^. jj ^ jL^(S> C t iJUtft jA 

m»m ••■ *• * ••■ ••• *** 

Translation ^ :— The narrator of old episodes, thus 
speaks of olden times. When the religion of Dehkan^ 
was destroyed (lit. set on fire), the (sacred) fire was 
extinguished and the Fire-worshippers were burned, 
Sikandar ordered that the Iranians shall give up fire- 
worship (lit. untie their waists from fire-worship). They 
shall make their old religion new (t.e., take up a new reli- 
gion) and turn their thoughts to the religion of the Khusrou 
(t.«., Sikandar). They shall give up to fire the furniture 
(rakht) of the Magis and destroy their fire-temples (Jit. 
make their work hard). In those times, there was a 
custom that learned teachers,^ lived in the Fire-temples 
(places of Fire) and they guarded (lit. closed the door and 
limit) the treasury (of the temple), so that nobody had any 


1 1 give my own translation. Fide, for comparison. Captain 
U. Wilberforoe Clarke’s Translation of the Sikandar* nameh-i Bara 
(1881), pp. 382.92. Rehatsek has translated this portion in his paper on 
’* The Alexander Myth of the Persians” (Jonmal B. B. R. A. 8., Vol. 
XV, pp. 37.64). Vide my *' Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. R. 
A. 8., pp. 91-93. 

S The commentator of the lithographed edition says that by 
Oebkan was meant t.s., Zoroaster. 

3 The commentator takes the word amtugAr for Mobads. 
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^pCoess to that treasure. A rich man, who had no heir, left 
his estate to the Fire-templef. The public* sufiered through 
iMs custom, because every Fire-temple had a treasury*. 
:8ikandar destroyed these edifices and made their trea- 
sures run like seas of water. He destroyed the fire-temples 

"to which he had access and took away its treasure * 

The well-thinking king ordered that the customs of 

the Magi may not be observed He destroyed all 

the writings of the incantations (naksh-i nirang) and 
• dispersed the Magi from the But-khaneh.... Under sueh a 
chief* in the country of Iran, there did not remain the fire 
of any Zardoshti. Again, out of the Magis who collected 
treasures, none now collected treasure in the fire-tem- 
ples. . . He ordered that the fire of every Mobad may be ex- 
tinguished tactfully and with discretion and that water be 
■poured on the magic books of Zend or make an inven- 
■tory,3 with a pen (nai) to be put into a pinfold (zindftn). te 
showed to the world the path by way of his power (niy&) 
and cleaned (zadfid) the warmth (taf) of the smoke of 
fire from their heart. Then, with the help (lit. contrivance) 
of some Iranians « (lit. free people), he came to the conn- 

1 AfAq. S The complaint aeema to he that wealth remained 
unproductive in the hidden treasurea of the Fire-tempiea. ' 

8 ITie portions omitted refer to an old Iranian custom, where- 
by women frequently visited the fire-temples on the Jashan days like 
ihose of Jamshedi Naoroz and Sadeh. They freely took part in the 
religious rites of the holidays and in the subsequent feasts. It 
appears from Nizami's account, that the Greeks observed a kind of 
I^Ah system, the breach of which by the Iranian women was not 
liked by Bikandar. Herodotus (Bk, V, 18) also refers to the custom^ 

whereby Iranian women mixed freely with men in festive gatKcriiig^ 

and the Uaeedonian women kept away from such gatherings. 

4 FftshtM protector, sapporter. 

6 Dafter kardanvto make a list or inventory. 

6 AzAdgkn « free high.borog espeoiall/ applied to the Iranijns^ 
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try of Azar&bAdg&n. Wherever he saw a (sacred) fire, he 
quickly (chust) got the fire estinguished and the Zend 
Xbooks) washed (*.c. destroyed by water). In that 
province, there was a fire (temple), built of stone, whick 
the fire-worshippers named Wisdom-illuminator*. There 
were in the service of the (sacred) fire, one hundred 
Herbads with golden chains® with belt (kamar) ovor 
waist (kamar).^ He ordered that the ancient fire of 
many years may be extinguished and dispersed^ 
altogether. When the (sacred) fire there, was thus extin' 
guished he marched his army from that place ta 
Ispahan. . . He extinguished many (sacred) fires of the- 
Herbads and broke (lit. doubled) the back of many a- 
Herbad. 

We thus see from Nizami’s Sikandar-nameh that 
Alexander destroyed Zoroastrian Fire-temples and 
Zoroastrian literature and killed many great men. 

The Tarikh-i Guzideh {i.e., a Select History), written 

4 The TfiTikh i Hamdu’llah Mustawfi-i Qazwin 

Oazideh. in about 1330 A.C., refers to the devas- 

tation of Iran at the hands of Alexan* 
der. This writer speaks of Alexander as the son 
of Darab (ibn Darab bin Bahman bin Asfandyar bin 
Gfishtasp bin Lohrasp bin Arvandshah bin Kai Bashan 
bin Kaikobad)'”’ and he takes him as the brother of 

1 1 think the word is iniswritien for jy^ iyt. • 

Belf'burniDg. 

2 Perhaps, this is an allusion to the chain for tying the Barsatn 

wires, now spoken of as *.s., the chain for the wires. 

Vide for the ritual mjr “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the 
Farsis pp. 284.86. 

3 I think this to be an allusion to the lauti tied over the waist. 

4 Kai = dispersion, flight. 

6 The T&rikh-i-Guzideh' or Select History of Hamdu'liah MuS' 
tawfi-i Qaswini, by Prof. Browne, Vol. 1, Teztk pp. .99-1 00. 
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Dar&'i Dar&, the last king. He adds, on the authority 
of Hamza Ispahan!, that* Alexander killed 8000 rulers 
and princes of Ir&n. 

"We further read : 

j> j > iili • • • • j* 

oiUs (JIaIiTjI j\ 

Translation :— Arstalis (Aristotle) philosopher was 
the Vazir of Iskandar. He sent from Ir&n to Bourn 
various doctrines^ of philosophy^ and burnt the rest and 
threw oft destroyed) sciences from this country ... 
Some say that he caused all destruction and there re* 
mained no prosperity from him in Irftn. 

The Sh&rast&n-i OhahAr Chaman by Farzaneh 

ShArastftn-i Cba- Behram, a disciple of Azar Kaewan, 
bftrCbamaii. thus^ speaks of Alexander’s destruction 

of Ir&n and of his ^carrying away to 
Greece the translations of books : 

lAjivUd ^ U ^\ a ji j 3^ ^ 3^ t?3^ 3 

1 Jy 0 \ original doctrines or tenets. 

S Brovne translates this portion as he ** plagiarizes Persian 
philosophy ” (The Tftrikh-i'Guzideh op. eit. abridged in English by 
£. G. Browne, Vol. II, p. 33.) 

5 Ms. NOi 411 VJIl of the Mulla Feroze Library f. 183a, IL 
14«17. Litb. ed. op, eit. p. S6d. 

4 The lithographed ed. (p, 266 1. 1) gives the word as 
as. potisessed. - 

6 The litho. ed. gives dt > t.e. one person,- bnt the Ms. is- 
eorreot, as Aristotle had advised him to have many rulers. 
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oU. 

Translation :— He divided IrAn and he made ninety 
persons, out of the governors who were called PAdshAh 
^king) and in Arabic (were called) Muluk-i-tawaif , rulers 
And commanders, and, getting books on philosophy copied 
with the signs (ishAra), of the sounds of the Persian 
language in Greeks words, carried them to his country.^ 

We know that the royal palace of Perseipolis was 
Later Persian latterly known as Takht-i Jamshed, t.e., 

TradiUon about the Throne of Jamshed. The palace 

Perseipolis. , 

was supposed to contain ten very rare 

things which all were attributed to Jamshed. Later 
Parsee tradition, as noted in an old Gujarati manuscript 
in my possession^, thus speaks of the destruction of the 
palace, spoken of as a house ( ) at the hand of 
Alexander : 

»IW aflv ^ 'W^rt 

"111 d d “flv d 

mr 

t.e., King Jamshed had built in the land of Pars a 
house. He had produced in that house seven things. 
When iiiikandar sat as a king in this city of IrAn, 
then he destroyed (lit. scattered) the things, the house 
and all. 

1 he got them transliterated and translated. 

t The Ms. bears no colophon. It simply bears in Pahlavi chaiao* 
4ers the name of the late Mr. Manockji Rnstamji Unwala^ who had 
kindly presented it to me. 

3 F. 4 ssoattered. 
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.VI 

CLASSICAL WRITEBS. 

Diodorus Secculus (1st century B.C.) refers to the 
devastation of the palace of Perseipolis- 
1. Diodorus. hands of Alexander, though ho 

does not speak in particular about the archives of books. 
He says*: “Then having assembled his MacedonianSr 
he told them that Perseipolis, capital of Persia 
and the seat of its kings, has always been the city 
out of whole Asia, which was most hostile to the Macedo- 
nians. Therefore he abandoned it with the exception of 
the royal palace to the pillage of the soldiers. Perseipolis 
was at that time the richest city under the sun ; . . The 
royal palace which was the largest and the most cele*' 
brated in the world, partly plundered, was exposed, to a 
devastation and ignominy, proportionate to its preceding 
splendour.” According to Diodorus, the plundering 
soldiers drew swords against one another to possess 
excellent things. They even carried women to despoil 
them and as prisoners. “ It was in thi^ way that Persei- 
polis, the most superb and the most prosperous city of the 
world, became an object of contemptuous treatment and 
compassion.”^ Alexander himself entered the citadel 
and carried away all treasures, amassed from the time 
of Cyrus, “ of the value of 120000 talents.®” To carry 

1 I translate from the French translation of his work: “His* 
toire Universelle de Diodore de Seoile," traduit en Francois par Mr 
I’Abb^ Terrasen (1769), (Bk. XYII, s. 16), Tome V, pp. 116-117. 

S Ibid., p. 118. 

3 Diodorus does not say whether he speaks of talents of silver 
or of gold. A Greek silver talent was worth about £244, t.e., at the 
present rate, about Ks. 8,660. So, the whole amount comes to (ISOCOO 
X 3760 K ) Bs. 43,92,00,000, nearly Bs. 43 orores. If we take 
the talent to be golden, a golden talent was worth about £5400, i.t., 
about Bs. 81,000. So, the whole amount would come to (120000 X 
81000 - ) Be. 0,72,00.00,000. 
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away all the treasure to Susa, Alexander sent for, from 
Babylon and from Susa itself, “ a large number of beasts 
of burden and wagons. Besides, 3000 mules carried trea- 
sures, to difterent places where they were wanted.” 

I 

Diodorus gives an excellent account of the grandeur 
of the palace, and then, referring to the royal tonib on the 
mountains, says that no way up to them can be traced, 
but the bodies were pulled up to their places by machines 
of suspension, specially made for the purpose.* At the 
close of all this above pillage, Alexander had a thanks- 
giving prayer to his Greek gods, followed by a jovial feast, 
ending in intoxication. We read : “ He treated magni- 
ficently his friends and his officers. In the end, all the 
guests being satiated and the wine having taken effect in 
their heads, they became furious and raging.”® It was 
under the influence of this drink that Alexander is said to 
have ordered the palace to be burned ; and, therewith, 
the library also was burnt. 

We find a further reference in Diodorus, in his ac- 
count of the funeral of Hephaestion (XVII, 72), to the 
extinguishing of the sacred Fire of the Fire-temples at the 
hands of Alexander. This Macedonian was a bosom friend 
of Alexander and had accompanied him in his expedition 
to Asia. On Alexander’s return journey, he died at 
Ecbatana (modern Hamadan) in B.O. 326. He took his 
body to Babylon, ndiere ho gave him a magnificent funeral 

1 This custom explains the Parsi custom in connection with 
old Towers of Silence in India. They had no regular steps whereby 
the bodies could be carried in, but the bodies had to be lifted up. 

It is latterly that steps have been constructed. 1 had the pleasure of 
visiting these tombs in Persia in November 1926 during my visit of 
Persia via Rusria. I tried to climb, by ropes suspended from above, 
but get nervous and gave up the attempt. 

2 Diodorus op. cit. p. 120. 
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coating 10000 talents. He fiad ordered a general moTim*‘ 
ing throughout the whole of his empire. Diodorus thus 
speaks of the grandeur of this funeral : “ He prepared 
for it ceremonies of such a kind that they surpassed in 
magnificence not only what people had seen anything 
of the kind upto then but they left no hope for any 
future kings to be able to approach them even from 
afar. He loved this favourite beyond all that of which 
' history has preserved examples, famous for real and 
sincere friendship and he entertained the same sentiments 
^of friendship) after his death." Diodorus says that, as 
a part of the ceremony, he ordered the sacred fires 
of the fire-temples of Babylon to be extinguished* 
We read : “ He got published, in the province of Asia, 
an edict by which it was enjoined to extinguish in all t^e 
temples what the Persians called ‘ the sacred fire ’ upto 
the time that Hephaestion was buried as they did on the 
death of kings. 

1 This statement of Diodorus, if it be correct, shows, that 
there was a strange custom prevalent at tfie time among the 
Persians of Baliylon. It was, that, on the death of a king, they 
extinguished all the sacred fires of the temples. But, when 
we learn from other authors, and among them Mahomedan 
anthors, that there were Sacred Fires, burning in some temples of 
Persia for hundreds of years, the above custom of extinguish* 
ing sacred fires on the deaths of ruling kings, looks very strange. 
If that be true, we are reminded of the possible fact that it seems 
that in Fire-temples there were two sacred Fires. One was in an 
interior hidden chamber — the sanctum sanctorum— which was hidden 
from ' ordinary public gaze. The other was in the outer chamber 
and it was viewed by the ordinary worshippers. I remember 
having seen, on 16th November 1926, at Sharif&bAd, an old 
••Zoroastrian village near Yezd, a Fire-temple, where two fires 
of this kind were burning ( Vide my book of Travels " 

”• PP. 410-11). Perbi^s, it was the second outside fire 
that was extinguished. 
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Plutarch (bom about A.tl. 60) thus speaks of thd 
2. Plutaroh on destruction of the royal palace at the 
the Destruction of instigation of Thais, in his life of Alex- 
the Royal Palace, ; “ "^hen he was upon the point 

of inarching against Darius, he made a great entertain* 
ment for his friends, at which they drank to a degree of 
intoxication ; and the women had a share in it, for they 
came in masquerade to seek their lovers. The most cele- 
brated among these women was Thais, a native of Africa,, 
and mistress of Ptolemy, afterwards king of Egypt. 
When she had gained Alexander’s attention by her flat* 
tery and humorous vein, she addressed him over her 
cups in a manner agreeable to the spirit of her country 
but far above a person of her stamp : ‘ I have undergone 
great fatigues, ’ said she ‘ in wandering about Asia ; but 
this day has brought me a compensation, by putting it in 
my power to insult the proud courts of the Persian kings. 
Ah ! how much greater pleasure would it be to finish the 
carousal with burning the palace of Xerxes, who laid 
Athens in ashes and to set fire to it myself in the sight of 
Alexander ! Then shall it be said in times to come, the 
women of his train have more signally avenged the cause 
of Greece upon the Persians, than all that the generals 
before him could do by sea or land.’ This speech was 
received with the loudest plaudits and most tumultuous 
acclamations. All the company strove to persuade the 
king to comply with the proposal. At last, yielding to 
their instances, he leapt from his seat, and with his 
garland on his head, and a flambeau in his hand, led 
the way. The rest followed with shouts of joy, and 
dancing as they went, spread themselves round the 
palace. The Macedonians who got intelligence of thi» 


1 flutaroh's Lives by John and William Langhome 
YoL U, pp. 483-84. 
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also, apparenly, Indian physicians to Persia. The school 
of Jundi-Shapur was, then, at the time of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s birth, at the height of its glory. There 
converged G-reek and Oriental learning, the former trans- 
mitted in part directly through Greek scholars, but for 
the most part through the industrious and assimilative 
Syrians, who made up in diligence what they lacked in 
originality. Sergius of Easul-Ayn, who flourished a little 
‘before this time, was one of those who translated Hippo- 
cratus and Galen into Syriac. Of these intermediate 
Syriac medical literature, from which many, perhaps 
most, of the Arabic translations of the eighth and ninth 
centuries were made, not much survives.” 

Of the original Persian element in the medical 
teaching of the school of Jundi-Shapur, Browne says': 
“ But though the medical teaching of Jundi-Shapur was 
in the main Greek, there was no doubt an underlying 
Persian element, especially in Pharmacology, where the 
Arabic nomenclatiire plainly J reveals in many cases 
Persian origins. Unfortunately, the t%w most glorious 
periods of pre-Islamic Persia, the Achaemenian (B-C. 
560-330) and the Sasanian (A.1). 226-640), both termi- 
nated in a disastrous foreign invasion, Greek in the flrst 
case, Arab in the second, which involved the wholesale 
destruction of the indigenous learning and literature, so 
that it is impossible for us to reconstitute more than the 
main outlines of these two ancient civilizations. Yet the 
Avesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, .speaks of 
three classes of healers, by prayers and religious obser- 
vances, by diet and drugs, and by instruments ; in other 
words priests, physicians and surgeons. As regards the 
latter, one curious passage in the Vendidad, ordains that 
the tyro must operate successfully on three unbelievers 
before he may attempt an operation on one of the ‘ good 
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Mazdayasnian religion ^ Ai\d, of course, Greek physi- 
cians, of whom Ctesias is the best known, besides an 
occasional Egyptian, were to be found at the Achaeme- 
nlan Court before the lime of Alexander of Macedon/' 
Even after the Arab conquest the medical school of Jundi- 
Sliapur continued to influence. We read : “The medical 
school of Jundi-Shapur seems to have been little aftected 
by the Arab invasion and coinpiest of the seventh century 
of our era, but it was not till the latter half of the eighth 
century, when Baghdad became the metropolis of Islam 
that its influence began to be widely felt on the 
Muslims/' 
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ordered the Palace of the Persians to be burnt, and that 
those whose towns the Barbarians had destroyed expect- 
ed this The opinion of his drunken concubine carried 
such a weight that all of them, who were likewise 
intoxicated, gave their assent. The king likewise was 
more eager than patient. ‘What, then,’ said he, 
‘ shall we avenge Greece and apply fire-brands to the 
city?’ All were aglow with wine; accordingly, as 
drunkards they rushed to set fire to the city which as 
soldiers they had spared. The King was the first to oast 
fire-brands on the palace, then followed the guests, then 
the servants and finally the mistresses. 

“ The palace was constructed chiefly of cedar-wood 
which easily catching fire the flames spread far and wide. 
When the army which lay encamped not far from the 
city, saw the flames, they thought that it was an acci- 
dent and rushed to the spot to extinguish the flames. But 
when they reached the court-yard of the palace, they 
saw the King himself carrying fire-brands. They, there- 
fore, threw away the water which they ht^ brought with 
them and began to cast dry wood into the flames. 

“ This, then, was the destruction of the Palace of the 
whole of the East, which formerly gave laws to so many 
nations, which was the abode of so many kings, which 
had once proved the only terror of Greece, and which 
was built with the aid of a fleet of a thousand ships and 
an army with which Europe was flooded : the sea was 
planked with mighty beams, the mountains were dug 
through and the sea was let in in their hollow. And 
not even at a later date did it rear its head up again from 
this destruction. The Macedonian kings had other cities 
which have now become the possession of the Parthians 
and no vestige of this would be found, were it not for 
the riv^ Araxes. It had flowed not far from its wims, 
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hence the neighbours believe rather than know that the 
city occupied a space of nearly 20 furlongs. 

“ The Macedonians felt ashamed that so distinguished 
a city was destroyed by their king during his revels ; 
therefore they became serious and persuaded themselves 
to belive that ‘ this was the only fitting manner in which 
it could be destroyed They say that Alexander, on 
becoming sober again, felt ashamed of what he had done 
an<i remarked that the Persians would pay the Greeks 
a heavier penalty, if they were compelled to see him on 
the throne and in the palace of Xerxes. 

“ On the following day he gave Tjycius a present of 
thirty talents for guiding him to Porfides. Prom this 
place he crossed into Media where he obtained from 
Cilicia a supply of fresh troops. There were five thousand 
foot-soldiers and one thousand horse-soldiers, both of 
which were commanded by Plato of Athens. Strengthened 
by those troops, he went in pursuit of Darius." 

The above passage of Curtius draws our attention to 
the following points 

(1) Alexander had an “uncontrolled desire for 
wine”. He seems to have inherited it from 
his father, Philip. 

(2) He indulged in banquets where concubines, 
who “ were accustomed to live with the soldiers 
more freely than decency allowed, ” used to be 
present. 

(3) One of such women; Thais, who herself had got 
drunk, excited Alexander to bum the royal 
palace, saying that the act “would win (for 
Alexander) the greatest favour with all the 
Greeks ”. 

(4) ^1 the oourtwre, wl^o also were drank, ^ve 
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their assent to th6 proposal of this " dranken 
concubine” who “ carried weight” in the court. 

(5) Alexander was the first to set fire to the palace. 
He was then followed by his guests and then 
by the servants and then by the mistresses. 

(6) Most part of the palace being constructed of 
cedar- wood easily caught fire. 

. (7) The Persians at one time (a) “ gave laws to 

many nations, ” (6) “proved the only terror of 
Greece,” (c) had “ a fleet of a thousand ships,” 
(rf) “built bridges over seas” with mighty 
beams, and (e) “ dug mountains to form canals 
for sea to run in.”* 

(8) Alexander, on becoming sober, got ashamed of 
his drunken frolic. 

(9) Darius III, though defeated, continued to con- 
test for the kingdom upto the last moment 
possible. 

All the above classical writers refeiv to the burning 
of the royal palace at Perseipolis. But, 
t J^o'iaMica^'^WriU though they do not refer specially to the 
ters and bis con- archives of books there, we must take it 
cluBion. that, with the palace, the books, which 

were deposited there, were also burnt. Haug very properly 
takes this view in his translation of the Pahlavi yir4f- 
n4meh (Chap. I) and says : “ This statement (of Ardai 
Virftf) regarding the burning of the religious books by 
Alexander, which often occurs in Parsi writings, has 
been supposed to have originated in a modern misunder- 
standing, whereby the destruction consequent upon the 
Mahomedan conquest has been attributed to the Greek 
invader. Heem first expressed the opinion that as the 

1 One may aay, from this destruction, that Cuttios speaks here 
of the destenotion of a palace of anotiier place. 
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persecution of fore ign religien was quite contrary to Ale- 
xander’s policy, the statement of the Parsis was not to be 
credited ; and his opinion has been generally adopted by 
later writers, without further examination. On comparing 
however the statements made in Pahlavi books, with the 
accounts of the destruction of Perseipolis, given by classi- 
cal writers, it appears, that the latter rather confirm, than 

contradict, the statement of the Parsis This act of 

barbarous folly was evidently the result of hasty impulsoi 
and was probably committed at night, when the palace 
was full of attendants, courtiers ami priests ; the last who 
had special charge of the archives, would naturally 
attempt to save their treasures and would certainly be 
opposed by the intoxicated Greeks, at the cost of many 
lives. The religious books would be bm’iied with the 
archives, in which they were deposited, and many Per- 
sians priests and others would lose their lives in the 
confusion; such would be the natural consequences of 
the facts mentioned by the western writers, and such are 
the statements made by the eastern writer in our text' 
(the Vir4f-n4moh).” 

Sir John Chardin (1643-73), who had twice travelled 

Ohardiu on Ale Persia and India, in his long account 
xauder. of the Guebres, thus speaks on the view 

held by the Parsis about Alexander : 
“ I have not found anything more sensible in the teaching 
of the Guebres than the complaint which they speak of 
about Alexander the Great. Instead of admiring him and 
receiving his name as all other people do, they curse, 
detest and imprecate him, taking him as a pirate, as a 
brigand, as a man without justice and without brain, bom 


1 “The Book of Arda Viraf prepared by Dastur Uoshangji 
aod translated by Haag (1872)b p. 142. 
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to disturb order in the wo>id and destroy a part of human 
kind in which they are not wrong.”* 

Prof. Darmesteter, to support his view, that the Avesta 
were post- Alexandrian, wrongly takes it 
A?exan^er.**'^ Alexander is referred to in the 

Avesta. We have in the Haoma Yasht 
(Yasna IX, 21) a passage, which says : “ Haomd temchit 
yim Keresanim apa-khshathrem nish&dhayat yd raosta 
khshathrd-k&mya, yd davata ndit me ap&m Athrava 
aiwishtish vdredhyg danghava char At, ho vispd varedhan&m 
vanAt ni vispd varAdhanAm janAt. 

Translation Haoma brought down from the 
throne (i.e., dethroned) KeresAni who had grown 
desirous of power (and) who cried out : “ Hereafter no 
Athravan (priest) teacher shall go about in my country 
for the spread (of Zoroastrian teachings). He (the 
Athravan) will strike a blow against my progress ; he will 
destroy all my progress.” 

As to who the KeresAni is, there is a difierence of 
opinion. The Pahlavi translators take the word for Chris- 
tians (kilisiyAk). Neryosang’s Sanskrit version also takes 
the name to be a reference to the Christians. Some take 
him to be Indian Krishna.^ Darmesteter takes him to be 
Alexander, who killed many mobads and herbads (Athra- 
van), who, he thought, would come in his way of progress 
in Persia.^ So, he seems to take, that the story of Alexan- 
der killing the Mobads and destroying the Iranian litera- 
ture is very old. He also refers to this subject in his 
article, “La LAgende d ’Alexandre chez les Parses”.^ 

1 I translate from **V'^oyage du Chevalier Chardin en Perse 
Vol, VIII^ 378. Darmesteter has given the French in his Le 
L6gende d* Alexandre 2 Millst XXXI, p. 237 n. 

3 Le Zend Avesta* Tome 1* p. 82. 

4 Vide his ** Essais Orientaux pp. 227 ei eeg. 
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Gabriel 

Ghinon, 


da 


A recent writer 
on this subject. 


Beferring to the Farsi tradition and to historical books 
like those of Hamza and Ma^ondi, he says that the 
historical books support the Iranian tradition.^ 

Prof. Dannesteter, in his paper “La L^gende d’ 
Alexandre chez les Parses quotes 
Bev. Father Gabriel du Chi non to show 
that the reasons which he gives for the 
Iranians’ hatred of Alexander was well-nigh the same as 
given by the Bivayets. 

Mr. Bogers, in his recently published work on the 
History of Persia,® thinks the work of 
destruction to be deliberate on the part 
of Alexander. He says : “ A Persian 
king had burned and desecrated Athens. Alexander 
burned the palace of the Persian kings. It was quite 
likely a deliberate act, ordered by Alexander as symbolic 
of the end of the Persian empire, and with that quite likely 
as a deed of revenge in memory of the acts of a Persian 
king at Athens. It was contrary to the usual practice 
of Alexander so to destroy what it had cost much to secure, 
but the hour was glorious and much must be allowed of 
folly to a man in the position Alexander had now attain- 
ed. In four years (March, 334 to March, 330) he had 
penetrated to the very heart of the Persian empire, con- 
quering all its territory between Hellas and Persepolis. 
The ancient world upto this day could show no parallel, 
and if he who had accomplished it were drunk with pride 
instead of wine it were not a marvel.” 


1 Ainei leB documentB historic ue Icb pluB aocieos de la PerBo 
maBulmane s’accordent avec la Icgeiide parsie; pour eux comine pour 
elle, Alexandre eat le deBtructeur et le persecuteur de la religion de 
Zoroastre " (/bid., p. 237). 

2 EBBaiB OrienUux (1888>, pp. 232-3. 

3 A Hiatory of Ancient Persia, by Robert William Rogers 
(1829), page 336. 
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YU 


NATUBE OF THE IRANIAN LITERATURE, LOST 
OR GOT TRANSLATED INTO GREEK AT 
THE HANDS OF ALEXANDER. 


The Dinkard (Bks. VUI and IV) contains an account 

„ , . of the 21 nasks or books of Iranian 

Nftture of the 

Iranian Litera- literature^ which have been lost either 

translated into 8ot translated into Greek, by 

Greek at the Alexander. Of all the literature on the 
hands of Alexan- different branches of Science, that on 
Medicine and Astronomy draws our 
special attention, as having passed into the hands of the 
Greeks and, later on, into those of the Arabs. , 

(a) As to Medicine, wo have an excellent account 
by Mr. E. G. Browne in his “ Arabian Medicine 
He says : “ Be this as it may, it was in the middle of the 
eighth century of our era, and through the then newly 
founded city of Baghdad, that the great; stream of Greek 
and other ancient learning began to pour into the 
Muhammadan world and to reclothe itself in an Arabian 
dress. And so far as Medicine is concerned, the tradition 
of the old Sasanian school of Jundi-Shapur was pre- 
dominant. Of this once celebrated school, now long a 
mere name, with difficulty located by modem travellers 
and scholars on the site of the hamlet of Shahbad 


1 The vhole of the 87th Volame of the S.B.E. seriee ^vee an 
ezcelient account of the oontenteof the Dinkard, the Z&dBparam,the 
Din-i Vajarkard and the RivAyata which treat of this subject. For a brief 
account of the 21 nasks or books, vide Mr. Dossabhoy Framji’s History 
of the Parsees, Yol. 11, pp. 157-164, where I had the pleasure of 
contributing the account. 

2 Arabian Medicine, by Edwan} C}^ Browne, pp. 19-28, 
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in the province of Khuzistan in S. W. Persia...”* 
Shapur 11 is said to have summoned the Greek physi- 
cian Theodosius or Theodorus to attend him. Accord- 
ing to Browne,^ “this physician’s system of medicine is 
mentioned in the Fihrist as one of the Persian books on 
medicine afterwar'>« translated into Arabic and preserved 
at any rate until the tenth century of our era.-’ This 
physician, who was a Christian, obtained such honour and 
consideration in Persia that Shapur caused a church to 
be built for him and at his request set free a number of 
his captive countrymen.” Browne, thus speaks of the 
development of this school : “ The great development of 
the school of Jundi-Shapur was, however, the unforeseen 
and unintended result of that Byzantine intolerance 
which in the fifth century of our era drove the Nestorians 
from their school at Edessa and forced them to seek 
refuge in Persian territory. In the following century the 
enlightened and wisdom-loving Khusraw Anusharwan the 
protector of the exiled Neo-Platonist philosophers, sent 
his physician Burzuya to India, who, together with the 
game of chess and the celebrated Book of Kalila and 
Dimna, brought back Indian works on Medicine and 

1 Browue thus speaks of this city of medical school : **The city 
owed its foundation to the Sasaiiiau monarch Shapur 1, and son and 
successor of Ardashir Babakau, who founded this great dynasty in the 
third century after Christy and restored after five centuries and a half 
of eclipse, the ancient glories of Achaemenian Persia. Shapur, after 
he had defeated and taken captive the Emperor Valerian, and sacked 
the famous city of Antioch, built, at the place called Syriae Beth 
Lapat, a town which he named Veh-az-Andev-i Shapur, or * Shapur’s 
Better than Antioch % a name which was gradually converted into 
Qunue Shapur or in Arabic Jundi Sabur.*’! 

2 Ibid., p. 303. 3 About A.l). 531. 

1 ** See Th. Noldeke’s Geseh. d. Perser u. Arab Zur Zeitder Sasaniden 
U^ydea lB79)y pp. 44-43 
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frolic ran up with lighted l^orohes, and joined them with 
great pleasure, for they concluded from his destroying 
the royal palace, that the king’s thoughts were turned 
towards home, and that he did not design to fix his seat 
among the barbarians. Such is the account most writers 
give us of the motives of this transaction. There are not, 
however, wanting those who assert, that it was in conse- 
quence of cool reflection : but all agree that the king 
soon repented, and ordered this fire to be extinguished.” 
So, according to Plutarch, the destruction of the 
ancient Persian literature at the hands of Alexander 
may bo neither intentional nor accidental, but what we 
may call incidental. However it bo, Plutarch also 
supports all Iranian writers. 


Arrian (born A.C. 90), in his History of Alexander’s 
expedition, thus .speaks of the destruc* 

iLtmolZr *of 0^' Perseipolis : “ The 

PerseipoUs. Royal Palais of the Persian Monarohs 

he burnt, much against the Will of 
Parinonio, who entreated him to leave ^it untouched, not 
only because it was improper to spoil an& destroy what he 
had gained by his Valour, but that he could thereby dis- 
oblige the Asiatics and render them loss benevolent to 
him... ...To which Alexander made Answer, that he was 

resolved to revenge the ancient Injuries his country had 
received by the Persians, who, when they arrived, with 
their Army, in Greece, subverted Athens, burnt their 
temples and committed many other barbarous Devasta- 
tions there. But this in my opinion, seems to have been 
no prudent or politick Action in Alexander and was no 
revenge upon the Persians at all.”* 


1 Bk. Ill, Chap. 18. TraDdation by Rooke (1729), VoL I, 
pp. 177-78. 
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Quintus Bufus Curtius \ras the author of a book on 
4. Quintus Cur- the life of Alexander called “ De Eebus 
Gestes Alexandri Magni”. His wprk 
consisted of 10 books, the first two of which are lost 
and the remaining two are not complete and in good 
order. Greater doubt is thrown upon his work as history 
than upon Zenophon’s Cyropsodia. Some say, that Curtius 
himself perhaps intended his work more as a historic 
romance than history.' However, Curtius refers® to the 
destruction of the royal palace at the hands of Alexander. 
We read“ (Lib. V, Cap. VIII): 

“Besides, Alexander possessed many excellent 
qualities : his extraordinary talents which distinguished 
him from other kings; his remarkable firmness of 
decision and execution of his plans; his trust in his 
subordinates ; his clemency to the vanquished ; his 
moderation in pleasures which were both permissible and 
wonted. All these, however, he marred on one occasion 
by his uncontrolled desire for wine. He was at that time 
renewing the war with his enemy, who was contesting 
with him for the Kingdom , whom he had defeated but 
who spurned his new rule. Luring the day he used to 
indulge in banquets at which ladies wore present — for it 
was no shame for them to share these revels with men — in 
fact these concubines wore accustomed to live with the 
soldiers more freely than decency allowed. One of them 
Thais by name, herself drunk, said that ‘ Alexander 
would win the greatest favour with all the Greeks, if he 

1 Vide “ Arrian’.s History of .Alexander’s Expedition '■ by Rooke 
(1789), Vol. 1. Preface and Criticism upon (.Quintus Curtius. 

2 Ibid. p. LI, Lib. V, Cap. VIT, 12. For the original Greek, vide 
“Quiuti Ciirti Rufi de Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magni,” by Henricus 
Snakeuburg (1784), Vol. 1, p 355. 

3 lam thankful to Revd. Father Heras, for kiudly getting the 
chapter translated for mu. 



THE DOCTRINE OP KARMA PROM 
THE ZOROASTRIAN POINT OP VIEW.i 

I 

The object of the paper is two-fold, viz. (1) to present 
• , , ^ the Zoroastrian view of the doctrine of 

IntrodUCtlOD. . u -rr 

Karma in the sense that Happiness 
and misery are the result of an individual's own acts," 
and (2) to discuss that view. 

In the ordinary primitive sense, the word karma 
means “a deed, work or action". Then, in the techni- 
cal religious sense, it has come to mean a religious 
rite "or “a religious action or deed". Then, it has also 
come to mean Fate, the certain consequence of acts 
done in a former life."*-^ 

A recent writer thus pithily presents the signification 
of the word : “ The future, both in this lifj and hereafter, 
is a product, of which the past and the present are factors, 

1 This paper \vas at first written for the Baroda State. About 
10 years ago. His Highness Maharaja Sayaji Bao Gaikwar, who is 
always eager to help the cause of learning in general and Oriental learn- 
ing in particular, desired that a book may be written and published on 
the subject of the Doctrine of Karma from the points of view of all 
religions. Prof. Widgery, the then Professor of Philosophy at Hie 
Highness’s Baroda College, kindly conveyed to me His Highness’s 
desire and requested me to write from the Zoroastrian point of view. 
I did so and submitted this paper which was accepted and liked. But 
as some other scholars of other religions, whom Prof. Widgery had 
approached, did not, as said by Prof. Widgery, send in their papers, 
the scheme fell through. The paper was then read at the Second 
Oriental Conference held at Calcutta in 1922. Vide Pvoceedings and 
Transactions of the Second Oriental Conietenpe, pp. 47-82, 

2 Prof. Apte’s Sanakrit-ffngHeh Diciionary (1890)t p. 2$8« 
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the past as Karma and thef’ present as Free-will.”^ In 
the above sense of “ Fate, the certain consequence of 
acts done in a former life,” the word karma seems 
to be now passing into the literature of the West. As 
an instance, 1 may point to a recent article by Liady 
Paget, a learned lady, a little inclined towards some 
■eastern ways of thought. In her recent article on the 
late Austrian Emperor Francis Joseph, she uses the word 
in this sense.^ 

II 


Iranian Equivalents of the Indian word Karma. 


Karma ( ^4, ^4*1.) is a Sanskrit word which comes 


Us Avesta cqui- 
valent in the ordi> 
nary Bensc. 


from an old Aryan root kar, which is 
(f) in Sanskrit, kT in Avesta, 

kartan (maiis) in Pahlavi, kardan 


in Persian, creare in Latin (Fr. cr^er). The root bears 
the meaning “ to do, to produce”. Hence, in the ordinary 
primitive sense, the word karma means “ a deed, work or 
action”. The Avesta word kfira S. ASR, P. jIT) 

comes nearer to it in its ordinary sense. 

An old Parsi word, closely corresponding to the 

A correspond- Karma, both in its original ety- 

iug Pahlavi cqni- mological sense and in its subsequent 
valent of Karma. technical religious sense, is the Pahlavi 

word kunishna Persian kunishna or ktmish 


1 ** Efist and We^t ’’ of February 1918, p. 178. 

2 ** No doubt a heavy load of crime and miedeeds in past 
tsenturies remains to the account of the House of Hapsburgr and, 
when looking to the Emperor Francis Joseph, I always bod the 
Impression that a weighty Karma rested on his fated head . . . • The 
Xmperor Francis Joseph may in hia hfe have paid off long standing 
d^ta incurred in former ezistencea.’* {The Nin^eenih Century and 

Veaembar 1917, p. 1078.; 
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^ or It comes* from "kChn ( <>^)> the crude 

form of Pahlavi kartan ( ) or Persian ^ 
{kardan) to do. Hence, the word kunishna, like the Indian 
word karma, originally means “ an act, work or deed,” 
and then, it has subsequently come to mean, “the 
'Certain consequence or result of acts done in one’s life”. 
In this signification, it is limited to a certain extent. It 
does not extend, as in the case of the Indian word karma, 
'to any number of past lives, but is confined to one life. 
It is in the Parsi writings which speak of a future life 
and of happiness and misery resulting from one’s actions, 
that the word kimishna is used in the above limited 
second technical religious sense of Karma. We read in 
the Pahlavi Minbkherad : “ aoinan la kanik bard kiiniah- 
na-i nlyok-i lak hiimanam,^ i.e., “ 1 am not a (real) maiden 
but am your good kmishna (deed). ” Mobad NeryOsang 
Dhaval, in his Sanskrit translation, renders the word by 
karfna ( ^ ). We read : ^ ?JT gUT ^S^.* 

Later on also, as the Sanskrit rendering of the Pahlavi 
hukunishna (itsciiisr), i-e., good kunishruk or good deed, 
Nerydsang gives gju The word occurs several times 

in this part of the Minbkherad and Nerydsang every- 
where renders it into Sanskrit as karma. 

Again, we find the word kmishna used in the same 
double sense^ of Karma in the Pahlavi Arddi Virdf- 

1 Chap. II, 130. Dastur Darab Peahotan’s Text, p. 11. Vide 
Dlndk‘U Mainyd-i khard, Pahlavi^ Pazand and Sanskrit Texts, edited 
by Ervad Tehmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria, with an Introduction by me 
<1913}s p« 24, 1. 4. 2 Ibid; Sanskrit Text, 1. 3. 

3 Chap. IV, 2t. Drs. Hoshang-Haug-Weet Text, p. 10; 
Translation, p, 155, Vide Arid Virdf •Namak orLivre d*Ard4 . VirAf, 
Traduction par M. A. Barth6lemy (1887, p. 14* VtdcQeorge Madox’s 
Proae-vetse rendering (from Pope’s prose tiandation of the Persian 
VirAf-iiAmeh) (1904), p. 8. Dastur Kaikhosru’s Text, p. 10. 
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namek. We read there, that a figure in the form 
of a handsome woman, who, as we will see later 
on, represents the sum total of a man’s good or bad 
actions in the world, says : U kunishna-i lak hiimanam 
yudan-i khup-minashni khup-gobashni khup-kunashni, t.s., 
“ 0 youth of good thoughts, of good words and good 
deeds ! I am your kunishna.” Here, the word kunishna 
is'in the sense of Karma. In the same book, we read' 
that the bad kunishna or deed appears in the form of ah 
ugly woman, saying : li hiimanam zak~i lak kunishna-i 
salya-i} “ I am your evil kunishna.” 

In the Sanskrit version of the Pahlavi Shikand 
Gumantk Vijar also, the Pahlavi word kunishna is ren- 
dered by karmman,.karmmatva.^ 

In the Pahlavi Hadokht Nask^ also, we find the 
Pahlavi word kunishna used in a similar passage. 

Kunishna, the Pahlavi equivalent of the Sanskrit 
A correspotid- • rendered into Persian by 

ing Persian equi- \ kerdar This Persian word also 

valeDt of Karina H 

has, like the Sanskrit karma and the 
Pahlavi kunishna, the original signification of ’ an act ’ or 
'deed ’. The root form of all these words is the same. 
Then, latterly, the word kerdar has also come to signify the 
resultant sum of one’s past actions. In the Persian Viraf- 
nameh, the Pahlavi word kunishna of the Pahlavi Viraf‘ 
nameh is rendered by kerdar. For example, we read 

crt fij* .>1'*^ Cj* Cf) crJ 

(javab in dad in svrat badan kas,* 
ke man kerdar nikuA to am bat) 

1 Chap. XVn, 14. HoBhong-Haag.West Text, p. 46. 

2 Shikand Qdminik Vijdr, The PftBond-Sanakrit Text by 

BoShang.Weet, Vocabulary, p. 267. 8 Chap. H, 22. Hoshoog-Haug. 

Weet Ttat, in the Book of ArdaVirU, p. 284, 1. 6. 4 The 
uSmth by Doetur Koikhosn^ Fbraian Text, p. 6, L 19. 
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This (maiden) form thus raplied to him : ‘ I am only 
the kerdar of your good deeds.’ ” 

In the corresponding part of the Persian Viraf- 
ndmeh, where one’s evil deeds appear before him, we 
read 

jljjTj I fiy J*» ^ A A* '*1'* (A.Iap^ ■ 

(javabash dad surat, go ft shab yar 
Tee man fa'l to am hd kdr b kerdar) 

Here, there are two other words besides the word kerdar 
which also carry the same signification. They are kdr 
and fa'‘l which both mean “ action 

So far then, we see that the Pahlavi and Persian 
words, kunishna and kerdar are, in both, their primitive ■ 
or etymological sense and their secondary or technical 
religious sense, the same as the Sanskrit karma. In fact, 
the Sanskrit translator of one of the Pahlavi books has 
translated the Pahlavi kunishna as karma. 

The Avesta equivalent of the Indian word karma in 
its secondary technical sense is Daend 
eqiivlle^ f Instead of beginning with the 

sense. because, in the Pahlavi equivalent, we 

find the word to be the same as the 
Indian karma, both etymologically and technically, i.e., 
in the religious sense. The Avesta word daend is etymolo- 
-gioally different, but, in the technical religious sense, it 
is well-nigh the same as karma. 

The Avesta dadnd (•«»}w^) has become dm 0») in 
Pahlavi and d*n (jia) in Persian. The word comes from 


1 IbM., p. 21, 1. 22. 
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the Avesta root di ( ^ ) « Sanskrit Pahl. 

Pers. cJ-H-* ‘to see, to think, to show, to announce*. The 
prophets or promulgators of Daenas or Dins, reli- 
gions, are all “ seers ’ So, Ddena is a kind of law or 
system, which shows or teaches us, or announces or 
reveals to us, ‘ something*. That * something * 
is duty— duty towards our Maker, duty towards 
those round about us, and duty towards ourselves. Just 
as the Pahlavi word kunishn has two meanings — the 
ordinary original one of deed or action and the technical 
religious one of kar ma, i.e., the resultant sum total of 
one’s actions, so the Avesta ddttnd also has two meanings, 
the ordinary original one of law or religion and the 
technical religious one of karma or the resultant sum 
total of one 's actions. 

It is from the Pahlavi Tladokht Nask that one can say 
with certainty, that the Avesta word daena is, in one of 
its signihoations, the same as Pahlavi kunishn. In the 
Avesta text of the Hadbkht Nask, in those parts which 
treat of subjects similar to those treated in the above 
passages of the Mlnbkherad and Virdf-nam^h, it is 
hna daenii that is' spoken of as appearing 

in the form of a maiden. In the Pahlavi rendering of it 
we find the words nefshman din, nefshman kunishna, i.e,, 
one*s din {daena), oug's kunishna (deed). This shows 
that the Pahlavi translator clearly understands the 
Avesta word Daend to mean kunishna, action. He 
uses both the words as equivalents. 

The Avesta Daind is often used as a spiritual com- 
ponent or associate of the soul. We read, more than once, 
this in vocation in the Avesta^ : dhumcha daindmcha, 

1 HAdsm Na$k (Yt. XXII), 9, 11 ; Vtsktdep Yadtt (Yt. XXIV,, 
Chap. Vni), M, 68. Westnrgaard’s text, pp. 296, 297 and 811. 

8 Chap TI. Hoahang.Haug.Weat Text, p. 284. 
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baodhascha, urvammcha, fravaghamcha yazamaide^, M.,. 
vre invoke the ahu (life, spirit) and the Daina and the 
Intelligence and the Soul and the Fravashi. Prof. S. G. 
Oliphant^ thinks that this Avesta daena, is the same as 
Sanskrit dhina and Lithuanian daina. The Sanskrit 
word dhSna is variously rendered by difterent scholars, 
but, after a pretty long dissertation, Prof. Oliphant 
considers it to be “ a gunated form of the root dhl 
to think ’ and a synonym of dhitl and-dhi He then 
adds : “ dhind is the exact phonetic equivalent of the 
Avesta daena and the Lithuanian daina. The daena of 
the Avesta is (1) religion, especially the Ahuran religion, 
also (2) a theological-philosophical concept of the tota- 
lity of the psychic and religious properties of man. It 
is the spiritual ego, the immortal part of man, the 
mental Xoyo? (logos) .... Dhennd daena and (Lithua- 
nian) daina are all thought but thought, in its higher and 
spiritual reaches. Both phonetics and sematics proclaim 
them own sisters in the old Indo-European family circle. ’ ’ 

Ordinarily, the word Daena has come to mean 
“ religion”. In Pahlavi it'has become jim (itiS) and in 
Persian dm The Mahomedans also have taken 

the same word for “religion”. In this broader sense, 
the Iranian word daena or din is the same as Indian 
dharma It is from this word Daena, that we have 
the later Persian diydnat ( ), in the sense of “ adher- 

ence to religion, conscience, honesty, virtue”. 

I have spoken at some length upon the Iranian words- 
which are equivalents of the Indian karma, with a view 
to show, that the technical religions idea is well-nigh the 

1 Yaana XXVI. 4, 6. 

2 "Sanskrit dhSnd=A.ymtH Lithuanian daina,” an 

artiole by Dr. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Professor in Grove Ct^ 
College, Grove City, Penn., in the Joutral cf the American Orientat 
Saeitfir, 32nd VoL, Part lY, December 1912, iqp. 393*413. 
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same in both. Now, I will give, at some length, the 
Avesta and Fahlavi passages which expound the theory 
or belief of Karma in the sense which forms the subject 
proper of otir paper. 


Ill 

The Avesta and Pahlavi Passages illustrating the Doetrine of 
Karma as regards the Future Life. 

The Avesta and Pahlavi books contain several 
passages which present the view, that a man’s sotil meets 
after death, as it were, an exact counterpart of his 
actions in this world. He sees happiness or misery in 
the next world according as he has done good or bad ac- 
tions in this world. If he has led a good, honest, virtuous 
life in this world, he sees happiness in the next life 
immediately after death. If he has led a bad, dishonest, 
vicious life, he sees misery. 

Perhaps, it may be said, that it will be better if we 
confine ourselves to happiness and misery in this life. 
But, we must bear in mind, that the question of happi- 
ness and misery is always connected with the futhre, — 
the future of this life or the future of the next. A man 
who looks to the happiness of the moment is really not 
liftppy- The momentary happiness may bring in re- 
action. In the same way, a man who feels dejected at 
any misery of the moment, feels, as it were, for ever lost 
Again, we have to look to the question of happiness from 
a religious point of view. So, we must present, at first, 
the religious view of future .happiness or misery. A 
religion, to be a good religion, must be practical. So, 
the religious view will, in its very nature, present the 
practical point of view of happiness and misery in this 
world. We will”, therefore, at first, consider the Zoroas- 
trian view of the sum total of one's actions, as presented 
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lay Zoroastrian books— (A) the Avesta books and (B) the 
Pahlavi books. • 

(A) The Avesta Books. 

Firstly, we read in the Vendtdad (XIX, 27, et seq) ' 

/ V -r j j “ Zoroaster asked* : ‘ 0 Holy Creator of 
•(«) The Vendidad. , . • , , , . 

the material world ! What becomes 

of the works of charity which a man bestows for (the 

good of) his soul in the material world? Where do 

they go ? Whore do they spread ? Where do they 

meet (i.e., where are they recompensed)?’ Ahura JIazda 

replied thereto : ‘ After the death of man, after the 

passing away of man, after the departure (of man), 

the Daevas and the mal-informed Dravants (evil persons) 

do their work. When the dawn after the third night 

brightens and shines, and when the well-armed Mithra 

appears on the beautiful mountains, and when 'the 

Sun rise.s, (then), 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a Daeva, 

named Vizaresha, carries away (well-)tied, the soul 

of the wicked devil-worshipping sinful man. (The sold 

whether of) the unrighteous or the righteous goes 

towards the old-created path, the hoiy Chinvat bridge 

created by Mazda. There, the consciousness and the soul 

(baodhascha urvanemcha) are asked to account for the 

conduct (observed) in the world, for the actions done in 

the corporeal word. There comes that beautiful (well-) 

formed, strong, handsome, watchful, discriminative, 

graceful, resourceful, artful (maiden). She saddens the 

sinful soul of the unrighteous in darkness. She carries 

the soul of the righteous to the other side of Hara- 

b&rteaiti (i.e., the Elbourz mountain), and guides him 

across the Chinvat bridge, the bridge of the spiritual 

Yazatas. (Then,) Vohumand rises from his golden seat. 

1 The translations of moat of theae passages in this paper are 
any own and are taken from my other previous papers. 
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YohumanS sayeth (thus) : ‘ O righteous ! How (well that)- 
thou hast come hither to this imperishable world from 
(that) perishable world ! ’ The souls of the righteous 
go delighted towards Ahura Mazda, towards the Amesha*^ 
Speutas, towards the golden seat (of Vohumano), to the 
GarS^nm&na (*.«., Paradise) which is the mansion of 
Ahura Mazda, the mansion of the Amesha-Spentas, the 
mansion of other Holy ones.” 

We must note that, according to the Vend^dad, it is 
only one maiden, the handsome maiden, that appears 
before both—the righteous and the unrighteous souls. 
She pleases the one, and saddens the other. We 
do not find in this passage a distinct word for the 
maiden but the feminine gender (Jih Sans. she) 

of the person shows that it is a maiden. Again, other 
Avesta books* distinctly speak of the person as a maiden 
{kainlna ; Sans. The Vlshtasp Yasht^ 

which distinctly speaks of the maiden, is spoken of by 
Darmesteter'* as the counterpart {contre partie) of this 
19th chapter of the Vendidad. The maiden is also spoken 
of as chavditi Sans, char'i =^0', =^0^, Pahl.^ 

charaitik A). 


The ITadoJcht Naslc^ presents to us a more amplified 
(h) Tho Hadokht version of what we read in the Vendtddd. 
We read as follows 


Nask. 


“ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : ‘ 0 Ahura 
Mazda, Beneficent Spirit, Holy Creator of the 
corporeal world! when a righteous person dies, where- 

1 The Hiddkht Nask, Chap. II, 23, Hoshang-Haug-West Book, 
of Vir&f-Ndmeh, p. 284 ; Weatergaaid, Yasht fragment XXII, 9 ; The- 
Vitbt&9p Yasht, Weatergaard, Yt. XXIV, Chap. VIII, 66. 

2 Le Zend Aveeta, II, p. 663. ( 

3 Chap. II, 1 et seq, (Hoshang-Haog-West, Virdf^Ndmeh^ ppa. 
279 et 8eq>), Westergaard, Yt. XXII, 1 et seq. 
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dwells his own soul during that (first) night (after 
death?’ Then Ahura lifazda replied: ‘ It sits near the 
head (of its corpse), chanting the UshtavaUi Gatha (and) 
praying for happiness (ushtatatem) thus : ‘ Hapiness to 
him, from whom happiness (reaches) to any body else. 
May Ahura Mazda Who rules according to His will grant 
(blessings to him).’* The soul receives on that (one) 
night as much happiness (shato) as the whole living 
world (receives) 

“ (Then Zarathushtra asked :) Where dwells his 
soul during that second night ? (The reply of Ahura 
Mazda is the same as that in the case of the above first 
question.) 

“ Then Zarathushtra asked : Where dwells his soul 
during that third night? (The reply of Ahura Mazda is 
the same as that in the case of the above first and second 
questions.) 

“ At the end of the third night, when dawn approach- 
es, the soul of the righteous man passes through trees, 
inhaling fragrance. Towards it (the soul), there ap- 
proaches a fragrant wind, more fragrant than other winds, 
blowing from the southern direction.® Then, the soul of 
(that) righteous man seems to inhale through his nostrils 
that (fragrant) wind (thinking to itself:) ‘Whence 
comes this wind, which is the most fragrant wind I have 
ever inhaled through my nostrils’ ? — In that wind, his 
Daena, coming forward, presents itself before him, in 
the form of a maiden (who was) beautiful, brilliant, 
white- armed, bold, well-formed, well-sized, with pro- 

1 Ushta ahmii yahmit uthtd kahmdichU- viuif-kahayas Matdko 
ddydt AhurS. 

2 Or, M much bappineM at it raoeived during its whole living 

life. 

8 It teemt that in ancient Ir&n, the tooth waa taken to he a 
healthy, and theiefore an antpiciout direction. 
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trudiog-breasts, straight-bodied,^ well-bom, nobly- 
descended, aged fifteen years, ^th a growth of body as 
excellent as the most excellent of creatures. Then the 
soul of the righteous person asked her (the maiden) : 
‘ What maiden art thou whom, out of all maidens ever 
(seen), I have seen here the most beautiful in form ’ "i Then 
its (the soul’s) own Daena replied to him : ‘ O young 
man with good thougts, good words, <good actions, good 
Daena\^ I am really your Daena, of thine own body 
(i.e., the result of actions done during your corporeal 
existence).*'* Everybody, on seeing you, as thou appearest 
to me, liked thee on account of (thy) greatness, good- 
ness, excellence, fragrance, triumph (over evil), (and) 
freedom from malice. 0 thou youth of good thoughts, 
good words, good actions, good Daena ! thou liked me, 
owing to thy greatness, goodness, excellence, fragrance, 
triumph, freedom from malice ; so I appear before thee 
as such (i.e., I am a refiection of thy greatness, good- 
ness, etc.) When you saw others, burning, performing 
idolatry, causing destruction (and) cutting off trees, you 
(did not like these, but) sat chanting Gathas, praised 
good waters, praised fire and helped the righteous men 
who came to you from near or far. With such (thy) 

1 Srao-tanvd. Haug takes the Pets. (sarv), cypress, to 

have been derived from the first part of the words ; vide his Virdf- 
ndmeh, p. 311, n. 6. 

2 Or, here the word may be translated good conscience (P. 

3 Haug (Virdf-ndmeh, p. 811) trauBlates thiB eentcnce thus: 
am, O youth, thy good thoughts, good words^ good deeds (and) good 
religion, on account of which good religion in thy own poseession, 
•very one has loved thee for such greatness, etc.^' Spiegel also gives 
similar translation {Khdrdeh-Avesta, pe 137 )• This translation fits better 
with our line of thought, but we have to take a little liberty with 
grammar. The sense is the same, vrs., ** I am the lesultent sum 
total of your actions.*' 
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good thoughts, good words and good actions, you made 
me, who was endeared to you, more endeared, made me, 
who was beautiful, more beautiful, made me, who was- 
desirable, more desirable, made me, who was occupying 
a high position, occupy a still higher position.’ ” 

We need not enter here into further particulars as 
given in the Ifadokht Nask. The soul of the righteous 
person, after this interview with his own daena, his own 
Karma, the resultant sum total of his own actions in this 
world, proceeds, in the form of a handsome maiden, step 
by step, from one heaven to another, from the heaven of 
JJumata, i.e., good thoughts, to the heaven of Ihikhta, i.e., 
good words, and from that heaven to that of Jhrarshta, 
i.e., the heaven of good actions, and finally, to the seat of 
Infinite Light, the Garonmana, the seat of Ahura Mazda 
himself. 

The third chapter of the HhdokUt Nask presents a 
picture quite the reverse of the above. Here, the ques- 
tion is about the soul of the sinner, the unrighteous. 
His soul also sits, for the first three nights after death,, 
near the dead body. It utters words of despondency and 
despair like the following : “ O Ahura M azda t Where 
ami to go? In which direction I am to go?” {kdm 
nemoi giam Ahura Mazda ? kuthra nerm ayeni ?) During 
the first night after death, the soul of the unrighteous 
sees as much misery as that seen by the whole living- 
world (or as much misery as he had seen during his 
whole living life). Feeling miserable, it utters the 
above words of despair and despondency for three con- 
secutive nights. On the dawn after the third night, his 
soul passes through a stinking dirty place, and there, the 
most stinking wind from the north blows before it. It 
was the most stinking wind that he had ever inhaled in. 
his lifetime. 
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The extant copies of the Hadokht NasTc do not give 
the converse passages corresponding to the passages 
relating to the righteous soul. But, from what we read in 
the corresponding writing of the Ardai Virof-Nameh, 
we learn, that the soul of an unrighteous person is 
accosted by his evil daena in the form of a very ugly 
woman, who, in response to the question of the soul, says, 
that she is the daena of his own evil thoughts, evil words 
and evil actions, and that his thoughts, words and deeds 
gradually made her more hideous. The soul then passes, 
step by step, to the hell of Dushmata, i.e., evil thoughts, 
to the hell of Duzukhta, i.e., evil words, and then to the 
hell of Uuzvarshta, i.e., evil actions. 

We now come to the Vlshtasp YashL^ In the Vendi- 
dad, it is Zoroaster who asks a question 
about the destiny of the soul, and it 
is Ahura Mazda who replies. In the 
Hadokht Nask also, there is the same procedure. But 
the Viahtdsp Yasht (Chap. VIII) differs from the first 
two. In the Patet, a Parsi thus speaks of his faith, in the 
Zoroastrian religion : (pa an din dastur eat 1ibm,m Ahura 
Mazda Zartoaht chaaht, Zartoaht oi Gdahtaap, i.e.) “I accept 
the commandments of that religion, which Ahura Mazda 
taught to Zoroaster and which Zoroaster taught to Qush- 
tftsp (Vlsht&sp).” The Viahtaap Yaaht is framed in the 
spirit of the latter part of the above passage of the Patet. 
It is the teaching of Zoroaster to King Qusht&sp whose 
Avesta name was Vishtftsp. Hence it is, that it is called 
I iahtdap I aaht. It is also spoken of as Viahtaap Naak. 

1 Westergaard, pp. 802 to 182 ; Zmd Avetta, par Darmeatetar, 
Vol. II, pp. 603-S3. In thia account of the FitKtdep YatM and the 
Pahlavi books, I draw materiala from my paper on " A Principle of 
Joatioe among the Ancient Fetaiana aa deacribed by Herodotus; its 
origin in Persian books” {The Sir J. J. Madreeaa Jubilee Vtdume, 
■editel by me, pp. 888-97. fide my « Memorial Pf^re,” pp. 68.79.) 
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Tt geems to be a much mntilated and abridged form of 
the 10th Nask, which is also known as Vishtasp sas^, 
“ that which was taught to Vishtasp (by Zoroaster)." 
In all the 8 chapters of the Nask or the Yasht, the 
subject in hand is addressed to Visht&sp, as “ (my) son 
(puthra) Kava Vishtftspa"! But the 8th chapter, which 
treats of the subject of the destiny of the soul, is, in 
addition to VishtAsp, addressed to Frashaoshtra as 
“ (my) son Frashaoshtra” ! In this Yasht, the soul is 
represented, as reposing during the first night on Good 
Words, and during the second night on G-ood Actions. 
On the third night it proceeds towards the Chinvat 
bridge. Here, the usual stage of good thoughts is 
dropped. But, in the final-passage to Garo-nmana, we 
find the usual order. The description of this book about 
the destiny of the righteous soul is well nigh the sathe as 
that of the Hadbkht Nask. As to the destiny of the 
unrighteous soul, it only alludes to it in the last para and 
omits the detailed account found in the Hadbkht Nask. 

(B) The Pahlavl Books. 

We now come to the Pahlavi books. We will first 
see, what the Mlnbkherad says. The 
kherad^**** second chapter of the book treats of 
the good of the body and the soul 
itan va ravan). Therein, after speaking of the 
transient state of life, it gives the following account 
of the destiny of the soul: For three days and 
nights the soul hovers near the body (or near 
the last resting-place). On the dawn of the fourth day, 
it meets, on one hand, with help and support {ateakW) 
from three Yazatas or angels, viz., Sarosh, VAe-i-shapir 
ii.e. the good VAe) and VahrAm (BehrAm), and on the 
oth er, with the opposition UiamistarVi) of demons like 
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Astrvid&t, y&e-i salitar, Farzfslit, Nazisbt and Aeshm, and 
then proceeds to the Chinvad bridge. The souls of both, 
the righteous as well as the unrighteous, go to the hndge. 
There, they are judged impartially ; nothing, not even a. 
hair’s breadth of injustice is shown, by Meher, Sarosh 
and Bashnu, the last one holding the balance to weigh 
their deeds. When a righteous soul passes, the bridge 
becomes as wide as a far sang. The rest of the description 
of the MinhJeherad is well-nigh the same as that of the 
Hadhkht Nask. In the case of the unrighteous soul, the 
demon Vlzaresli takes hold of it. It meets with opposition 
from the good Yazata like Sarosh, and with bad treatment 
from demons like Vizaresh who beat it. We then find 
in the Minbkherad some further matter, which is wanting 
in the previous descriptions of the Avesta books and 
which we had to assume, vis., that the unrighteous soul 
is accosted by the picture of its bad deeds in the form of 
an ugly wicked maiden. On being asked by the soul as 
to who she was, she says : “ I am not a maiden, but am 
thy deeds” {U la kanik bar a kunishn-i lak). She then 
taunts the soul and reminds it of its past deeds. Einally, 
with four steps, the soul goes to the final hell. As said 
above, according to the Vendtddd, the souls of both, the 
righteous an<l the unrighteous, were accosted by a hand- 
some maiden, who saddened the souls of the unrighteous 
and gladdened those of the righteous. But here, we find 
that the righteous and the unrighteous are met by two 
difierent types of maidens. 

The next Pahlavi hook that treats of the destiny of 
soul is the Dddistdn-i l)\ni^ Its version. 

tsn.i Uidl varies a little, though not in the main 
points. It says nothing of the soul 
hovering over the corpse or its last resting-place. 


1 Cbap*. XX-XXV. 
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but says, that it entertains some fears and doubts 
about its place (ffumnn t* madam nefshman gat).^ It 
sees before itself its good deeds or misdeeds* 
In the case of the righteous souls, during the first three 
nights, the recollection of their good thoughts, good* 
words and good deeds brings them joy, pleasure and' 
commendment (shnayashna, ramashna and faratashna)* 
respectively. On the contrary, to the wicked soulsr 
there come pain, discomfort and punishment Qnsh, 
dushavarih and patafardsY respectively. All the souls 
then pass over the bridge. We find in the Dddistdn the 
following additional statements, which are not found in 
the preceding versions : 

(1) The first statement is, that there is a class of 
souls between the righteous (nhlohan) and the unright- 
eous (darvand). They are spoken of as the htimistagdni, 

the equal-stationary or the ever-stationary. They are 
the souls of those whose good deeds equal their bad 
deeds in weight. The righteous go higher up {Iflld) 
from over the bridge, the unrighteous fall down head- 
foremost, and the hamistagdni go to « their own place, 
which seems to be neither higher up nor lower down, 
but on the same level. 

(2) We also find some additional matter about the 
bridge. It is said that the bridge is like a many-sided 
wooden beam (dar humandk-i kabad pahluk).* It has 
both broad and narrow sides, the broad being as broad 
as 27 reeds (ndt)^ and the narrow as small as the edge 

1 Chap. XXIV',.8t Errad Tehmataa's Teit, Puniuhn XXIII, 
t,p.49, 1. 11. 

8 Chap. XX, 2, Pwsiikn XIX, 2, Errad Tehmaras's 'lezt, 
p* 43* S Ibid. 

4 IM. Chap. XXI, 3, Punuhm XX, 3, p. 44. 


5 Jbid. 
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oi a razor {oatareh When a righteous soul 

passes over it, the broad sicfe gives a passage to it; but 
‘when the unrighteous passes, . it is the narrow side, 
edged like a razor, that gives a passage. The broad side 
gives an easy passage to the righteous, the narrow side 
throws down the unrighteous on pointed darts. 

(3) On the departure of a righteous iwrson from 
this world, tho creation — water, earth, trees and 
animals — grieves for his departure.^* Ahura Mazda 
makes up for the loss by sending another righteous 
man to this world. So, the world continues to have a 
fresh supply of good men in place of those who have 
departed."'* 

(4) In the Avesta books, above referred to, the 
picture of one ’s deeds which presents itself before the 
soul in the form of a maiden is spoken of as daena {i.e., 
the picture of his conscience). In the Mtnh-Teherad it is 
spoken of as kunashni the aggregate of his actions). 
In the Dadistdn, it is spoken of as “the ganjobar-i 
kirte”* the treasurer of one’s meritoriousness). 

(6) There is one more additional new idea '* in the 
Dadistan? It is that of the soul seeing both its good 
and evil deeds before it. The good soul sees before it, 
its meritorious as well as sinful works {nefshman kerfe 
va vanda negiret)fi The righteous soul, in the midst of 

1 Of. the ** rasor.bridge " of the hlabomedans ; also the 

(the razor’s edge) of the Upanishad. 

2 The Ddtli$tdn-i Dint, Chap. XXII. This statement of the 

Dtdistdn reminds us of what we read Farvurdin Yathi (Yt, 

XIII, 93-94), ri<., that the creation or the whole Nature was delight, 
ed on the birth of the righteous person, Zoroaster 

S /hid. Chap. XXII. 

4 Ibid. Chap. XXIV, 6, PmtUhn XXtII, 6 ; !tehmura8»8, Tejt 
p.iiO. 5 7hfd. Chap. XXIV. 

• jMd. AtraidliaXXUi, f t Tex* p. SO, 1. 1. 
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its pleasiire for the ponsoiotisneBS of having acted well 
in' this world, meets, on the third night, some punish' 
m^nt for any wrong deeds that it may have done. It 
aays : “ If there be some sin also with righteousness, 
which (sin) continues in its origin, for the first time, on 
the same third night, punishment by way of retribution 
for the evil deeds reaches him {aat levatmanach ahhiMh 
vAnas aet zakash pavan bun istet fardiim pavan tojashneh 
diisMvarshta patafaras ham se digar leliya yamtunet)} 
In the same way, the unrighteous soul, while it sees 
before it, its evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds and 
the punishment due to them, sees also on the first, 
second &nd third nights, the spirit {minbi) of its good 
thoughts, good words and good actions respectively, if 
Any, and derives pleasure therefrom.® 

When we come to the Grand Bundehenh, we find 
(e) The Grand therein some further new matter as 
Uundebeab. follows® 

(1) The most important new matter that one finds 
in the Grand Bundeheah is this : While in all the other 
Avesta and Pahlavi books, a man’s conscience or his 
actions are represented as appearing before the soul after 


1 Chap. XXIV, 4, PurtUhn XXIII, 4 ; Text p. 8, II. 6-8. 

2 Chap. XXV, 4, Pwnuhn XXIV, p. 'IV zt p. 81, II. 14-16. 

3 The chapter of the Orand Bundeh <<7;, I refer to, hae been 
-translated by me fully, and Iwonldxefer iii< leuders to the full text 
nnd translation given by me in <‘An vn' mnslated chapter of the 
BuMdehtth," a paper read before the Bombxy Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society on Ist Angnst 1901. Vid« J- wtial B.B>R.A. Society, 
Vol. XXI, pp. 49-65. Vide my dw'alic y Mprrs, Part I, pp 217-234. 
riiie my Introdnotion to that paper, for iny views about the date 

and the author of the BundAeth. Vide the Preface of my Gujarati 
Translation of the Bundeheah. 
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death, in the form of a damsel, ^ in this new chapter, in- 
addition to their being so represented, they are repre* 
sented (1) in the form of a cow (tora-karp) and (2) in the 
form of a garden (hbstan-karp).^ (2) Again, we leam». 
that the mountain of Chek&ti or Chakgt-i Dftitl, on which 
stands the Chinvat bridge and which is situated in tha 
middle of the world, is the place where the balance of 
justice is held. (3) We further learn that the balance 
is held by the angel Bashna. (4) Spiritual Yazatas and 
spiritual dogs guard the bridge which rests on this moun- 
tain, the northern and the southern ends of the bridge 
being on two summits of the Elbourz. The sword-like 
edge of the bridge rests on the Chak&t-i D&iti. (5) The 
chapter alludes to the Farsi custom of keeping the fire 
burning before the coi’pse, and says, that it helps, as it 
wore, in frightening the Dagva Vizaresha, who tmms hia 
back from the fire. In case, there is, for one reason or 
another, no fire there, the fire of Atash BeharAm will take 
care of the soul. This seems to account for the custom, 
still prevalent to some extent, of sending some sandalwood 
for the sacred fire of the Atash BeharAm or for that of 
the adjoining Atash AdarAn when death takes place. 
Fire assists the virtuous soul again, when it crosses the 
bridge. It illuminates his path. During the first three 
days and nights, the pain to the soul is like that “ to a 
man when his house is being dug up”. The soul sits 
before its dead body, hoping “that the blood may be 
heated and the wind may enter the body” (again), and 

1 Dr. Haug thought that this allegory may have ** auggeated 
to Mohammad the idea of the Celeatial Hurit ”. Dr. Clieyne says, 
*• At any rate thia Zoroaatrian allegory auggeated the Talmudic atory of 
the three banda of the miniatering angels who meet the soul of the- 
pious mao, and the three banda of wonnding angels who meet the bad 
man when he dies.'* (The Origin </ thePealter, p. 437.) 

3 Vide my above paper in my Aeiatie Popm, p. 280. 
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'Hihat it (the soul) may *he able to enter the body again, 
^he picture of his pious deeds as a virtuous person 
appears before him, in addition to that in the dgure of 
a damsel, in the form of “a fat and milky cow," and 
■'‘a garden full of leaves, full of water, full of fruits, full 
•of .fertility, from (all) which blissful and fertile thoughts 
come to him." When the soul is sinful, the cow is 
■^‘without milk, weak and frightful," and the garden 
“waterless, treeless, dreary." The good wind (viie-i-sha- 
pir), in which the pious soul sees the form of a handsome 
damsel, catches hold of its han d and carries it to its own 
destined place. The ugly damsel who presents herself 
before the wicked soul in the midst of the stinking wind 
asks it to cross the sharp-edged path. The soul refuses 
to do so. It is asked thrice to do so, and thrice it refuses. 
Then, in the end there comes before the soul “ a frightful 
untamed wild beast". The soul is frightened, and there 
being no help* before it, it advances on the sharp-edged 
path of the bridge, and, in doing so, falls in the abyss of 
hell. “Tho.se whose sins and righteous acts are both 
equal" go to the Hamistagftn which* is “a place like the 
world {jimlei chegim geti humanak)”.^ 

In the above description of the Grand Btindehesh, 
we find a number of newly interpolated ideas, foreign to 
the old ideas. It is such interpolations that have made 
the old snuill Bundehesh “the Grand Bundehesh”? 

Lastly, we come to the Ardai Virdf-Ndmeh? Here, 
the picture that presents itself before 
spoken of both as Dt« • 
{Daena) and kunishna,* i.e., conscience 

1 For these end other qnotstioiis, srO« luy atove paper on 
* A h HtUraHtlaled chafer of the ^undeheah\ 

t The text of this Bundeheth, as collated by the late Ervad 
Tehmataa Dtnshaw Anklesaria, baa been edited by bia son, llr, 
Behraingore, and published by the 'trustees of the Farsi Panohayat. 

3 Chaps. IV, V, yi and XVN. 4 Chap. IV, iS. 
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•nd actions. Again, we find jn.addition to those Yazataa 
or angels which are referred to in the above books, t^ 
mention of the Yazata AshtAd.^ Bashna is spoken of W 
holding a golden balance, wherein he weighs (the deeds 
of) the pious and the wicked.^ The hamistagan is spoken 
of as a place wherein are the souls of those whose meri- 
torious and sinful acts are eqiial.^ Here, we find— and 
this is the only Fahlavi book wherein we find— some more 
particulars about the weighing of the deeds in the balance.- 
One whose meritorious deeds exceeds his misdeeds by ihs 
weight of three srosho-charanam,* goes to Heaven. One^ 
whose misdeeds exceeds his meritorious deeds by thren 
erabshb-charanam, goes to Hell. One, whose meritorioua 
and evil deeds are equal, goes to the Hamistagan. 

We saw above, that the extant copies of the Avestft 
Hadbkht Nask did not give in full the passages referring 
to the appearance of the evil kunishna or karma in the 
form of an ugly, woman and to the conversation of 
soul with that kunishna. To make our picture,, complete, 
I will give here that part of the allegorical episode from 
the Viraf-Nameh (Chap. XVII) : “ The soul of the 
wicked roamed for three nights there, where the wicked 
man died, there, near which place life went out. It (the- 
soul) stood at the head (of the dead corpse) and uttered 
the (following despondent) words of the Oatha : ‘.O 
D&dAr Ahurmazd ! To which land shall I go ? Which 
place shall I have for refuge?’ And to him, on that 
night, there came as much pain . and difficulty ai 
could possibly come to a worldly man when he lived in 
the world in difficulty and pain! Then, a cold stinking 
wind blows towards it. It appeared to the soul as if it 
(the wind) blew from the northern direction, from tha-* 
direction of the demons, and that he had not x>crceived 

1 Chap. V, 3. a Chi^ V, 5 S Chap. VI, T» 

4 The amount of this weighjb is aot proparijr known. 
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in the world a more stinking wind than this. And in 
that (stinking northern) wind he saw his own dta, 
his own kunishna like a woman who was profligate, 
naked, decayed, raging, band 3 r‘kneed, back-hipped, 
spotted, to such a great extent, that one spot was joined 
to another spot, and like a wicked, most polluted, 
stinking, noxious creature. Then that sinful soul asked 
(that woman) : ‘ Who art thou, — thou, than whom I never 
saw a creature more ugly, more polluted and more 
stinking in the creation of Ahura Mazda or Ahriman ?'* 
She (the ugly woman) replied : ‘ 0 thou youth of evil 
thoughts, evil words and evil deeds! I am thy evil kunishna' 
(deed). It is as the result of your will and deed that I am 
evil and btid and sinful and diseased and decayed and 
stinking and unlucky and miserable, as I appear to thee* 
.... and though I have been nnpleasing (t.s., 1 'have 
been tiaken to be bad), 1 am made more unpleasing by 
thee, and though 1 have been frightful, I am made more 
frightful by thee. Though I have been complaining 
igarazashmk) I am made more complaining by thee; 
Though 1 have been from the northetn (evil) direction, I 
am made (to appear) more from the northern direction by 
thee. (I am all this) through the evil thoughts, evil words 
and evil deeds, which thou didst . . . Then that soul of ' 
the wicked man took its first step with evil thoughts, the 
second step with evil words and the third one with evil 
deeds. With the fourth step it went to Hell.” 

V 

The Iranian allegory of Karma, appearing In the form of a 
maiden, as represented In other literatnres. 

The above mentioned old view of one's karma 
appearing before him in the form of a maiden— a hand- 
some maiden if his deeds are good, an ugly maiden if 
his deeds are bad— seems to etppear in the literature of 
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oiher nations also. (1) ThO' Greeks are said to have 
thought that the “doubles ” of things had the form of a 
Dryad,’ i.e., a nymph of the woods.* The Avestan 
maiden also, when it appeared before the pious souls on 
the third night after death, appeared as “ moving in the 
midst of sweet scented trees (aurvar bui-i basim. Viraf- 
nameh, IV, 16), and in the form of a garden (jbostankarp. 
The Cfrand Bundebeah). The “double” of the Greeks 
eeems to be the same as the Fravashi or Farohar, which 
with ahu (spirit), daend (karma), babdha (intelligence) and 
urmna (soul) makes the entity of the soul.® (2) Ac- 
eording to Dr. Haug, as said above, it was this allegory 
of the kunishna or karma appearing in the form of a 
maiden, that “ suggested to Mohammad the idea of the 
-celestial Huris”.* (3) According to Bev. Dr. Cheyne, 
this Zoroastrian allegory which he calls “ a noble and 
fine allegory,” suggested the Talmudic story of three 
bands of ministering angels who meet the soul of the 
pious man and the three bands of wounding angels who 
meet the bad man when he dies.® 

One most not understand frcm the above narration of 
the destiny of man’s soxil, that the doctrine 

The Action of Jeunishna or karma has to do with the 
Karma to begin in . , i. * 

this World. future world alone. No, it has everything 

to do with the present also. We read 

in the Fahlavi Mtnbkherad : “ He who has not attained 

his soul (t.e., acted well through his soul) up to note, has 

attained nothing. He who in process of time does not 

1 Vide the Aatdemy of 10th February 1906,' p. 134. 

2 The word Dryad, ocmee from Lat. dryae, Gr. Spvd^, Areata 

dduru (Pahl. ddr) San. 

3 Yasma XXVI, 4. 6 . 4 Hang’s Eeeays. 

5 The Origin and Religionn Conitiits qf ike Pealltr (iCOl); 
Bamptm Leetnree of 1839, p. 4S7.f 
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.Mtain his soul, attains nothing.”’ NeryAsang thus ren- 
ders this Pahlavi passage aRi. q 5|sr *I WfHT 

By “ attaining the soul ” (roban vaWiduntan, end! 
is meant, what we speak of as, “salvation” in a very broad 
sense of the word. It says: “T)o good acts yourselves 
•now, and you are saved note, in this world.” 

VI 

iranlau Proverbs or Sayings reflecting the Doctrine of 
Kunlshn or Karma. 

Besides the above writings from the Avesta and Pah- 
lavi, there are a number of proverbs or pithy Iranian 
sayings, that point to the truth of tlie doctrine of Kafma. 
The following may be said to be the best Avestan pro- 
verb illnistrating the belief 

Akem akai, vanguhhn aahim vanghavtf^, i^., Evil to the 
.evil-minded, blessed good to the good-minded. 

The following few corresponding Persian proverbs 
may be taken as reflecting the old Iranian belief 

Whatever you will sow, 
you will reap. 

^ jT a ji* ^ jt (6) Whatever you do— whe- 

^ ju ther all that you do is 
good or bad— you do to 
-yourself. 

cA- gij cji- (c) If you will strike hard, 
you will be struck hard. 

1. Cbap. 1, 38.S0 ( Vidt S.B.E., XXIV. p. 6) ; Erred Tebmaru’s 
edition, p. 4. 2 GMA UAtaat^, TtunaXlAU, ft. 
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juJ o jT ^li) Whatever you will do*. 

that will come in front 
of you. (This and tho 
following proverb seem 
to refer to the "karma or 
kunishn or kerdar com- 
ing before one’s soul at 
the end of his life in the 
form of a maiden.) 

iM 0^ To him who does 

(a deed) in such and such 
a way, the same comes, 
in front of him. 

The following Gujarati proverbs or proverbial phrases 
are often heard from the lips of Parsis and may be taken 
as, well-nigh akin to, and in the line of, the Avestan pro- 
verb. Some of these are commonly uttered and some are 
rare 

(«) <l'fi As the deed, ^so th^ 

result of the crossing on 
the other side. 

(6) As you will do, so yot 

will have. 

(c) 41tl What you will do with 

your own hands, you wiU. 
take with you. 

The two variants of this l^st proverb having the same 
meaning are:— * 

(») «l; «IW 

(it) ^ 

(d) Mt^. One ^1 have, as h» 

will do. 
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(e) 4^^ , One shall have to Eli 

up (or pay) as he will dou 
. All the above Iranian sayings and Parsi proverbs te4 
ns* M it were, that “ to>day is the incarnation of yesterday,- 
•nd to-morrow the incarnation of to-day”. Take care of 
to-day and your to-morrow will be happy. 

VII 

The words daona, kunlshna, ketdar or karma to bo 
token In a broad sense. 

The above Avesta and Pahlavi passages and the 
above pithy sayings point to the fact, that, in order to 
understand the question of happiness and misery, we 
must understand the word karmO; kunishna, daena or 
deed in a very broad sense, not in the restricted sense of 
action or deed. Happiness and misery result not only 
from an action or deed in the strictest sense of the word^ 
but also from a thought or word. For every one instance 
of a deed bringing happiness or misery, there may be a 
dozen or two instances of mere thoughts causing happi- 
ness or misery, or a dozen or two instances of the utter- 
ance of words bringing happiness or misery. It is very 
often the case, that though no words may be uttered or no 
actions performed, still mere thoughts bring happiness or 
misery. It is very properly said that “ As you think so 
you will be”. It is mind that does the work Erst. It is 
mind that leads to the utterance of words and the per- 
formance of actions. So mind or thought is the principal 
thing. So, in the broad sense of karma or kunishna, 
thoughts and words both should be included with acts! 
'That is especially the case in the above quoted passages 
about the noble allegory of ddena, kunishna or kerdar. 
The daena or kunishn that presents itself in the form o^ 
• mmden before the* soul as the sum resultant of its- 
actions, speaks of herself as the resultant of the soul's 
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ikoughts, ieords and acts all combined, and not 
acts or deeds alone. In a broad sense, a thought 
or word is as well a deed, as a deed properly so 
called. This brings us to the question of the 
Zoroastrian triad of manaskni, gavaahni, and kunaahni, 
i.«., Thought, Word and Deed. The whole moral struc- 
ture of Zoroastrianism rests upon that. This triad is, as 
it were, the pivot upon which the Zoroastrian moral 
structure turns. The Avesta and Pahlavi books are 
replete with passages about this triad, and that very 
properly, because everything depends upon these and 
especially upon mind. It is very properly said : 

“ Nothing divine in world but the man. 

Nothing divine in man but the mind.” 

Think of nothing but the truth, and you will speak 
what is true, and your actions will be truthful. Think 
well and you will speak well and you will act well. It is 
this dwna, this kunishna, this kerdar made up of the 
sum total of your thoughts, words and actions, that 
influences your happiness or misery. , 

Zoroaster thus conveys to his disciples a message 
from Ahnra Mazda : “ I declare to you the word which 
the most Beneficent told me and which ig the best to be 
heard by mankind. Those who will grant me (a hear- 
ing) with obedience and . attention, will be blessed with 
health and immortality. (The word is this :) ‘ Ahura 
Mazda (is approached) through deeds of good mind.’ 

The best of happiness, which Eastern thinkers think 
4>f, is that of being one, as it were, with the Great Architect 
•of the Universe. Now, if one can attain that great 
happiness through good mind, as said in the above passage 
all the worldly happiness is sure to be attained by good 
mind, i.e., by good thoughts. 

1 O'Uhd P*/Uavaili, Yasn* XLV, 6. 
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Aooording]^to the teachings of the Avesta theM. are 
Wh*t oooBti- things \hat bring happiness, and' 

that bring misery. Asha, U, 
BignteousnesB and Industry bring 
happmess. Unrighteousness and Sloth bring in misery. 
Broadly speaking, Asha or Kighteousness must include 
Industry. But ordinarily it does not. So we will speak 
of them separately. 

Firstly, according to the teachings of the Avesta, it 
is Aaha that constitutes happiness. Of 
''he several Iranian technical or special' 
words which cannot be sufficiently well ren- 
dered into another language, one is Asha 
It is the Sanskrit rta ^T. The English word right 
comes close to it. Asha is Bighteousness— righteousnei^ 
in thoughts, words and deeds. This Bighteousness is the 
only path to happiness. There is an Avesta maxim 
which says : “ There is only one path (and that is the 
path) of Bighteousness. All other paths are no paths ” 
(oevo pantao yb ashahe ; vispe anyaesham apantam), 
Asha or Bighteousness alone leads to happiness. That 
is the only road that leads to it, others are mislead" 
ing roads. As Dr. Haug* has well said, the moral 
philosophy of Zioroaster ‘'was moving in the triad of 
thought, word and deed”. The word Asha, which signifies 
Bighteousness, Parity or Piety, is, as it were, the watch- 
word or motto of Zoroastrianism. M. Harlez very properly 
says that the notion of word “ vertue ” sums itself up in 
that of Asha, According to the Vendidad, the preserva- 
tion of good thoughts, good words and good deeds oonsti' 
tutes Asha. 

. There are a number of Avesta, Pahlavi and Pazend 
passages which recommend the above triad of good 
1 Hang's Euays the Paretee (2Bd «d.), p. 809. 
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thought, good word and good deed which lead to Aiiha or 
Bighteousness. Some of these are the following 

(1) Bighteousness is the best good and happiness. 
Bappiness to him who is righteous for the best righteous- 
ness.”* 

(2) “ 0 Ahura Mazda ! May Thou rule in all glory, 
as Thou likest, over Thy creation— over vegetation, oyer 
all good things, which bear the seed of Bighteousness. 
Let the Bighteous be powerful. Ijet the unrighteous 
be powerless. May the Bighteous rule as they like. May 
the unrighteous be without the rule of their choice.”® 

(3) The following dialogue presents, in a succinct 
form, the importance of the above triad of thought, word 
and deed 

Question : Who is the most fortunate or happy man 
in this world ? 

Answer : He who is most innocent. 

Question : Who is the most innocent man in the 
world ? 

Answer : He, who walks in the path of dlod and 
shuns that of the devil. 

Question : Which is the path of God and which that 
of the devil ? 

Answer : Virtue is the path of Gh>d and vice that of 
the devil. 

Question : What constitutes virtue and what vice ? 

Answer : Good thoughts, good words and good deeds 
constitute virtue ; and evil thoughts, evil words and evil 
deeds constitute vice. 

Question: What constitutes good thoughts, good 
words and good deeds and what constitutes evil thoughts, 
evil words and evil deeds? 


1 Athm KoAS, Ymos* l-3> 


a puj, e.6. 
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Aziswer: Honesliy, Charity Trathfnlnen oonsti* 
tnte the former; and Dieheneety, Want of charity and 
Falsehood constitute the latter.* 

(4) The Viraf-Namelfi gives an instructive and inspii^ 
ing message of God to mankind. It says : — 

“ O Ard4 yirAf ! Tell the MazdayasnAns of the world 
that there is only one path and that (is the path) of 
Righteousness, which has come down from old for 
religious-minded people. The others are not (really good) 
paths. You follow that only path of Righteousness. 
Never turn away from it in prosperity or in adversity or 
in any other circumstance. Practise good thoughts, good 
words and good deeds: .... Follow the path of 
virtue and shun that of vice. Be informed of this, that 
your cattle will be reduced to dust, that your horses will 
be reduced to dust, your gold and silver will be reduced 
to dust, the bodies of men will be reduced to dust. (But) 
that man will not be reduced to dust, who will praise 
Righteousness and do Righteous acts of meritoriousness.” 

According to the Avesta next to Righteousness, it is 
Industry. Industry that brings Imppiness. Idleness 
Zoroastrianism sloth brings misery. An Avestan 

the position of maxim says : No harm comes to the 
Worship. honest and to the diligent (even when) 

living among the evil-minded” ihbit erezijybi frajyaitish, 
note fshuyante drtgvafu pairi).* The Pahlavi rendering 
of the maxim says : “ No disaster unto him who lives aright, 
nbr unto him who is diligent. He is apart from the evil- 
minded.” Zoroastrianism elevates Work to the position of 
Worship. The pursuit of agriculture is taken as the type 
of idl good work, so much so, that in it, as it were, lies 

— ■ — ■■■4 

1 Oanj-i (Dastur Dr. Feshotan B. Sanjana’s Text, 

2-aD. 


2 Chap. Cl, 14-21, 


3 Yaaaa, XXIX, 6. 
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the spread of religion. We read the following ddidci|ppe in 
the r«nd*d(5;d:-^ ^ 

Zoroaster asks Ahura Mazda : “ 0 Holy Creator of* 
the Material World ! Wherein lies the spread of the Maz< 
dayasn&n religion ?” 

Ahura Mazda replies : “ 0 Spitama 2Sarathushtra t 
In the plentiful sowing of the com (lies the spread of the 
religion). He who sows com, sows Holiness or Piety. He 
(thereby) causes the spread of the Mazdayasngn religion, 
as it were, with hundredfold acts of Yasna (prayer) 
recitals. Where grows com, there, the Da§vas (or evil 
influences), are destroyed.”* 

Gibbon refers to this teaching of the Vendidad as 
“a wise and benevolent maxim of the ancient Persians. 

Laborare est orare, i.e., “Work is Worship,” and 
servere est regnare, i.e., “ To serve is to reign,” are, as 
it were, the maxims of the Avesta also. For a concrete 
instance, take the case of the domestic duties of women. 
For them, all domestic work is worship. There are three- 
periods of the day (the gdhs), when a man has to say his 
necessary prayers ifarzidt). For a woman to do heb do* 
mestic duties at these periods is equal to worship. Accor* 
ding to the Qanj-i Shdyagdn, the Sun himself, as it were^ 
gives to the men of the world, a message, three timea 
during the day, reminding them of their duties. In the 
first period of the day (the Havan gdh in the morning), - 
he asks them to be busy {tbkhshak) with virtuous deeds. 
In the second period (tUe Eapithtoin in the mid*day), he 
reminds them of the duties of a married, life. In tlm. 
third period when he goes down towards the .horizon 
(the Uziran gah in the evening), he reminds them of 
- * ^rWaaTlIi, jo-ai. ^ ■ 

Jfc ISO 'jwrf fttH of the Homan Empire (184R). Vol. I, • 
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their acts of omisaion and asks them to repent for themJ- 
All this amounts to aayinir : “ We must read duty im 
prayers”; “ Prasrer is a self-preeMhing sermon.” Th». 
efficacy of pra 3 rer, among other things, consists principally , 
of this preaching of duty. The doing of own’s duty^ 
brings in happiness. A prayer reminds us of our duties. 
So prayer brings in happiness. 

VIII 

Oiie*i Work proenres him ParadiM. 

Paradise or Heaven is the abode of Happiness or 
Bliss and it is good work that carries one there. The 
golden maxim — 

“ Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise,” > 
is one, that is well recommended by the Avesta. One,, 
who rises early and falls to his work early, is thus repre- 
sented as being blessed by the fire of his family hearth : 

“ Glet up. Time advances. He, who, out of two, gets up 
early, goes first to Paradise. He, who,' out of two, first 
carries with his two well-washed hands clean fuel for the 
Fire of Ahura Mazda, ^ thus blessed by that well-pleased, 
unannoyed, well>f ed fire : ‘ May cattle increase (in num- 
bers) in thy house. May thy progeny increase. May 
thy mind be active. May thy life be active. For all the 
nights that thou mayst happen to live (t.s., for all thy 
life) may thou live in the pleasure of a happy life.”^ 

In the Avesta, agriculture is the best type of all in- 
Ihe Uarth bles- “od work. The Earth blesses or 

SM the workers, curses an industrious man who tills- the 
onrees the idlers. gjound well or an idle man who neglects 

it. ** Zioroaster asks Ahura Mazda : ’ 0 Holy Creator of 
1 Shiifafdn, lft#-66. * AVtH 16*17. 
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the meterial world! Who is the fourth person who 
rejoices this Earth with the ‘greatest of josrs?*^ Ahnra 
Mazda replied : ' 0 Spitama Zarathnshtra ! He, who most' 
cultivates (the ground), for com, pasture and fruit-bearing 
trees, who irrigates the waterless ground, who dries (t^., 
reclaims) watery or damp ground .... (rejoices 
the Earth). 

“ 0 Spitama Zarathnshtra ! When a man cultivates 
the Earth with ihe left hand and the right, with the right 
hand and the left, the Earth says unto him : ‘ 0 man ! 
(as) thou tillest me with the left hand and with the right, 
with the right hand and the left, I will bring prosperity 
here in thy country : I will come with fruit, I will bear 
food of fruit and corn.’ 

“ 0 Spitama Zarathnshtra ! When a man does not 
cultivate the earth with the left hand and with the right, 
with the right hand and with the left (t.e., with both 
hands and right earnestly), the Earth says unto him: ' 0 
man! thou, who tillest me nut with the left hand and 
with the right, with the right hand and with the left, 
thou shalt undoubtedly stand at the door of others as a 
vagrant : and when thou shalt sit (begging) at their doors, 
they will keep thee waiting, and will bring thee some stale 
food, fetched out of their plenty.’ 

The Avesta teaching on the subject of industry is 
like thpt of the proverbs, “ The more the marble wastes^ 
the more the statue grows” and “ Work is polish, undue 
rest is rust.” 

Firdousi represents NaoshirwAn the Just (Ohosroee 1) 
as saying the following words 

Cf pj j JjiT ^ o'-T ^ 

1 VendUldd 111 , 25 « 29 . 
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• 4 ., He who works herd getl Ihe ease of body.. The body 
jets wealth (or happiness) by hard work. 

ThePahlavi DadUtanri DinU presents a beantifnl 
^ ^ view of the resnlt of one’s actions. It 

lAe’a* a^oni in* inculcates the moral, that the earlier in 
«resaiBg with inte* life a man does good actions, the greater 
the advantage to him. The good, result* 
ing from his actions, increases with interest. This book 
advises, that a man should, from his very young age, lead 
A good life and do good actions. One need not wait for 
old age for the performance of pious virtuous deeds. The 
earlier in life he performs these, the greater the advantage. 
The result increases as it were with interest (vakJish), 
What is meant to be said by the Dadiatan-i Dint is, that, 
for one’s future happiness, he must set a foundation from 
«arly young life. 

A Zoroastrian is asked to perform good deeds, not 

, , . only for the good of the present genera- 
Good deeds for . x ai. j is au 

the present as well tion, but even for the good of the com- 
as for future gene* ing generations. In thp Yasna (IV, 6) 
he prays for the prosperity and 
well-being, both of cattle and of men, both of those that 
were bom and those that will hereafter be bom in the 
house (fradathdi aVe nmdntdm pafoamcha naramcha 
zatandmeha zahyamnan&mcha). There is a similar prayer 
in the Visparad (XI, 13). 

IX 

The SeiiM of Duty. 

The Vendiddd has a beautiful passage on the subject 
_ ^ . of Duty. It places thoM who neglect 

lifP pinAiMi ; duty their duty on the same level as that 

m^ry**^ of robbers. It says : “ He who does not 

do his duty towards thoise to whom duty 

1 Question IX, Chap. X, et leq. * ' 
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is due, becomes a thief of duty, for having robbed . theni; 
of' what is due to them. He must stick during the night, 
or during the day, to his duty towards those, to whom^ 
duty is due, irrespective of their (high or low) position."* 

We read in the MlnoWteradi “Every body has to-, 
undergo some trouble for (the sake of his) soul. He. ’ 
must know what work (duty) and meritorious acts are. 
That meritorious act, which a man unknowingly (unin- 
tentionally) does is less of a meritorious work (t.e., has ‘ 
less merit)."®* “ That worship of Qnd is good, .... 
which does not seek one’s own good and advantage at the 
cost of harm to others, which is kind to the creatures of 
Ahura Mazda, which seeks industry and perseverance in 
duty and acts ot meritoriousness, i.e.. Doing one’s duty' 
is an act of 'Worship. 

The Avesta teaches that a man must practise both 
active and passive virtues. A man must, do what it is 
his duty to do. The commission of these acts of duty 
brings happiness. The omission of these acts of duty 
brings misery. For example, it is the duty of the parents 
to educate their children. That duty, when done, bring its 
own reward. If the children, by virtue of the good kr^ining 
received from their parents, do virtuous deeds, the parents 
are believed to have a share in the meritoriousness of the 
acts of their children and vice usrso. We read in the 
Oanj-i Shayagan that the parents must teach their child- 
ren (to do) some of those deeds of righteousness before 
they are of the age of fifteen. When they are thus 
taught, the parents participate in whatever deeds ef right- 
eousness the children may do. When they are not taught, 
if in consequence of not being taught, the children ctnu- 

1 VmKdAd, Clap. 17, 1. 

t MtumeHidl.it-U, 3- Lll* S-13, 
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mit sins, the parents pa^cipate in those (sins)> TBe 
Pahlavi Shayast la Shayast says: “The duty and good 
I works which a son performs are as much the father ^s as 
though they had been done by his own hand.’’^ 

All good work has its reward. If you, on finding s 
hungry man, feed him, and if the hungry man, by being 
well-fed, does some good acts, you participate in the 
meritoriousness of his good acts. The Shayast la 8hhya$t 
says: “ (If) A man gives a hungry man a bread, which 
is much (i.s., sufficient), all the good work, which he 
performs through that satiety becomes as it were his 
own as if done by his own hand.*'® In the same way, 
it is the duty of those who have, by their position, wealth 
or education, opportunities, to guide and help the less- 
favoured, the ignorant. If they do that duty, they are 
rewarded : if they neglect that duty, they sufter. We 
j^ad in the Buudehesh t “ Every body will see (the conse- 
quence of) his good actions or bad actions. At the end, 
in the midst of the An juman (the whole assembly or 
•community), the sinful will be conspicuous, in the same 
way, as a white sheep becomes conspicuous in the midst 
-of black sheep. In that assembly, a Wnfitl person will 
thus complain for a righteous person, who may have been 
his friend in this world : ‘ Why did you not instruct me 
to perform the virtuous deeds which you performed?* 
The righteous man shall have to go away from the assem- 
bly much ashamed for not having done so.**^ The pith 
of what is said here is this : One has not to rest satisfied 
with a passive life of virtue. If he has opportunities to 
^ach others, to improve others, he must seize these 

’ 1 Oanj-i Shayagdn^ 143, Dastor Dr. PeshoUn’s Text, p. 16. 

2 Chap X, 22 ; XII, 16 {vide West, 8.B.R, V, pp. 325 and 346)* 

3 Chap. X, 23 (West, Vol. V, p. 325). 

4 Vide mj Bundehesh, XXX, 5 (West, p, 123). ' 
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opporttmities. If he neglects to do so, he will be put tO' 
shame and shall have to repe'ht. , 

According to a later Persian Riva^at,^ if a leader 
isalar), who has by his position, wealth or education* 
opportunities to lead others aright and to improve them, 
and if he takes hold of these opportunities, he is spin* 
tually benefited by the meritoriousness of the good acts- 
performed by those led and taught by him. One*tenth. 
ii/t ** deh-yaki) of the meritoriousness of the good acts of 
those others accrues to him. If he misses the opportune 
ties, and others commit wrongful deeds as the result of 
his omission to take advantage of his opportunities Uy 
instruct them properly, he has his one'teuth share of 
the responsibility of the wrong deeds. 

No action of man, however small, goes unrewarded* 
The Pahlavi Virdf-Ndmeh has the 
The smallest act story of one Dav&nds who, accordinjg. 
reward. to a Pahlavi Btvayat,^ was a ruler over 

thirty countries. Though he had many 
opportunities to do good, he did no act of goodness except 
one. It was this : Once, an ox was straining himself to catch 
hold of a bundle of grass. While passing, DavAnds saw 
this, and, in order to help the poor animal, he pushed the 
bundle towards him with his right foot. The result was,, 
that though he was cast into hell where his whole body 
suffered pain, his right foot was saved from any pain. 
This little story shows, that every act, every kunUhn or 
karma, however small, has its own recompense, its own- 
satisfaction, happiness or reward. 

l Nurtmdn Mo»han^$ FirA Bombay University 

library MS.. Vol. 1. folio l2o, 11. 4-6. 

S VirAf-SAnuh of Hoahang* Hang* West, Chap. XXXIl atub 
sots. 
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ZoroMlrfui vitw ti HMveBBiii HoU. 

The above considerations of the Doctrine of Kannar 
some of which refer to the destiny of the soul hereafter, 
suggest the question of the original Zoroastrian ideal of 
Heaven, wherein good is rewarded, and that of Hell 
wherein evil meets its due. Though later books seem, 
like books of other religions, to localise Heaven and Hell, 
the early writings of the Avesta have a lofty ideal, 
irrespective of space or time. The following Zoroastrian 
prayer tells us as to what leads to Heaven and what 
leads to Hell : “ All good thoughts, all good words and 

all good actions are the result of knowledge. All bad 
thoughts, all bad words and all bad actions are not 
the result of knowledge. All good thoughts, all good 
words and all good actions lead to the best state of 
existence Heaven). All bad thoughts, all bad 

words and all bad actions lead to the worst state 
of existence (t.e„ Hell). The result of all good thoughts, 
good words and good actions is the best state of existence 
(».«., Heaven). This is evident to the Bighteous.”^ 

This small prayer presents a beautiful view of what 
Heaven and Hell is. It does not give any space limit to 
Heaven or Hell, i.e., it does not localise Heaven or Hell. 
Again, it does not assign any time limit to Heaven, i.e., a 
man has not to wait till death to attain his heaven. Heaven 
is a state of existence to be attained even in this world, 
even in this lifetime. The only way to go to Heaven, the 
only way to attain heavenly existence, the only way for 
salvation is to practise the triad of good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds above referred to. No priest 

1 The Prayer of VUpa Hnmntn. Vide "Legend par 

Darmesteter, Vol. Ill, p, 3. 
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or prophet saviour or intereassor is required. Your own 
good thoughts, good words and goods actions are 
your saviours, your intercessors. If you practise these, 
;srou are taking steps to proceed to Heaven, the 
moment you do so. If you do not practise these 
but resort to bad thoughts, bad words and bad actions, 
the moment you do so, you are taking steps to proceed 
.to Hell. 

The very word for Heaven in the Avesta is sig> 
nihcant. It is Vahishta-ahu, i.e., the Best Life. It is the 
first part of the compound word, viz. : vahishta 
Sanskrit vmiHa that has given us the later Persian 

word for Heaven, vtiz., behesht c^< which word is the same 
as English best. If one makes his progress from “ good 
to “better” and from “better” to “best” he makes 
his progress towards his behesht, towards his Heaven. 

The converse is the case with the idea of Hell, the 
Avesta word for which is aehishta-dhu, i.e., the worst life. 
Just as vahishta is the superlative form of vanghu 
Pahl. veh, Sanskrit vasu (qg), Pers. y, bah, ao fichishta 
is the superlative form of aka Sanskrit aka i.e., 
bad or evil (Eng. ache in headache). The fall from 
“bad” (aka) to “worse” and from “worse” to 
“ worst ” is a fall in the abyss of Hell. Here the 
“good” or the “bad” is to be understood not only in 
the material sense, but also, and especially, in the mental 
or moral and spiritual sense. Progress in the path of 
goodness is Happiness, and is an advanoenient to Heaven. 
Fall in the path of vice is Misery, and is a step to Hell. 
Heaven or Hell is a kind of state of existence and it 
^depends upon a man’s thoughts, words and deeds 
(mamtshni, gavashni, kunashni). 
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Zoroastrian: gcripturea »ay, (iiat in order to be really 

n hat>py“^ot only physically happy* bnt 

To**be in mentally, and morally or spiritnally 

tone wjth the happy, one must he, as it were, in tune 
whole Universe. ^ 

of the creation of God, with the whole universe. 
TT.-PpinAa. does not rest only upon one’s own physical 
or material possessions. It depends more upon mental 
or spiritual possessions or qualities. A man may be 
happy, if he chooses to be so, without possessing a 
single pie of his own. The whole of nature, the whole 
universe, is, as it were, his own. It is his wealth, and he can 
draw from it, whatever materials he likes, in order to be 
.happy. He must try to be, as it were, in tune with the 
whole universe. That will make him happy. 

In the Parsi books we come across a particular techni- 
cal word, viz., hamazor, which cannot properly be trans- 
lated in any other language. The word also signifies 
a particular custom observed with the recital of the word. 
As to the meaning of the word hamazor, the first 
part of the word harm or harm -•« j»o* or is the 

same as Sanskrit sama (?w), Lat. siMlis, English same. 
The second part of the word zor is Avesta zaofhra jJ), 

Sanskrit which comes from the root zu^, Sanskrit 5, 
to dedicate, invoke, ofter, to perform a ceremony. Thus, 
the word means “ to be the same or to be one in ^ cere- 
mony, in making ofterings”. The word also signifies a 
religious ceremony, wherein the principal celebrants or 
participants in the ceremony pass their hands in the 
hands of others. This custom or ceremony of hamazor 
corresponds, to a certain extent, to the “Kiss of Peace” 
Among the Jews and the early Christians. The passing 
.of hands is often accompanied by the recital of a religious 
iormula, viz., hamazor harm g,shh bed, ia., “ May you be 
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one with ns in the oeremQBy, may yon be oefto or 
righteonB.” The recital of the words signify the object 
and aim of the ceremony, viz., the general wish of thc; 
participants that all may be aahib or rii^teons. 

Now, there is not only the idea of physical hamazvr 
between man and man, but there is also a kind of mental 
XU spiritual hamazor between man and Nature, even 
between man and Nature’s God. The P&zend Afrinz, 
recited at the end of the Afringans, when the hanUtzor 
ceremony is performed, are full of expressions about 
this mental or spiritual hamazor with the whole of 
Nature and Nature’s God. The signification is, that man, 
in order to be happy, must try to be one with the Har- 
mony, Order, System established by God in Nature. He 
must be in tune with the whole universe.^ There is a. 
mental or spiritual hamazor with the divisions of time 
and space in the Grand infinity of time and space. They 
are divisions brought about by the movements of 
heavenly bodies and are all intended for Harmony, Order,, 
and System. So, the spiritual hamazor with them, asks 
the worshipper to be one with that Harmony, that Order, 
that System in Nature. 

1 have referred above to an Avesta saying ‘oeee 
pantao yb Aahahe, viape anyaeaham a-pantam, i.e., “ there 
is only one path and that is the path of Bighteousness. 
All other paths are no (or misleading) paths.” Rev. 

1 Vide my paper on ** The Kim of feaoe among the Bene-lsraela 
of Bombay and the Hamtaor among the Faraeee” (Journal of the 
Antbropologioal Society of Bombay. Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 84-95. Vida 
my Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp. 283-94. The similar custom 
of '* the Kiss of Peace " is still’ prevalent in Eastern Patriarchal 
Churches, where, on the Easter Eve, the participants in the 
religiona services kiss each other with the recital of the words, 
** Christ is risen." "He is arisen indeed.*' (Forty Peers in Oomttan. 
tino^, by Sir Edward Peart, 1916, p. 64.) 
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Casairtelli referring to these words Fety properly ejer 
pnlates, “ Voila! le risnmilcle tonte reli^on/'^ «‘.s., Here 
is the of the whole of religion.” This Avestan 

proverb reminds us of the Christian saying: “In tho 
way Bighteousaess is life ; and in the pathway thereof 
there is no death. ’ * 


XI 

Kanna (Deed) or Destlnjr— Freewill or fate. 

Li the oommenoement of this paper, we referred to a 
recent writer who presented a pithy signification of the 
word Karma. He said : “ The future both in this life and 
hereafter is the product of which the past and the 
present are factors, the past as Karma and the present 
as Freewill.” Thus, with the question of one’s Teariaa or 
kunishna is connected the question of “ Deed or Destiny”. 
The question is spoken of variously. It is the questibn of 
Deed or Destiny, or that of Freewill or Fate, or that of 
Self-exertion or Fate, or that of Prudence or Providence. 
We have so far seen, that a man’s happiness or misery, 
depends upon himself, upon his own deeds, his own 
exer|)ions, his own prudence, his owb freewill. But, we 
know, that at times, notwithstanding one’s best efiorts, 
he fails, and meets with misery. There are, what are 
called, accidents of life, on which a man has no control 
and which unexpectedly bring grief, sorrow or misery. 
Gases like these may be taken as vitiating, to some extent, 
the wholesome law of "karma or kunishna in the sense in 
which we have been 'considering it. But here comes in^ 
the Belief in the Existence of a Higher Power or Intelli- 
gence, of Providence, of God. Whatever difierences there 
may be in the different religious systems' of the worlds 
there are a few elements that are common. There are 
1 VIdte du Fteke ehn let hido-jSranien* dt VAwtiquiM, p- l4. 
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.difierent religions in the world, but At the bottom of sill 
these there is onlu one religion. There is one religion 
under or above, within or without, at the back of, or in 
the front of, all religions. 

France was said to have, at one time, destroyed all 

'fhe at of Duff belief ; and a story is related 

Beuan amiV Hugo! connection with that destruction. It 

is said, that M. Benan of France, 
once took Sir Grant Dnft of England to Victor 

Hugo at Paris. Victor Hugo said to Dull that they, 

in France, had attacked Christianity and destroyed 
a good deal, destroyed religion : Dull inquired, whe- 
^ther they had kept anything in place of all that 

was destroyed. They replied, “ Ces trois mots : Dieu, 
Ame, Besponsibilit^ ” (*.«., These three words : God, 
Soul and the Responsibility of the soul to God). 

Sir Grant Dufl is said to have been satisfied when he 
heard the above reply. He said : “ 0, then you have 
kept Religion.” If a man, community or nation believes 
in («) the Existence of God, (6) in the individual Existence 
of the Soul and its Future, and (c) in the Responsibility of 
the Soul for its actions, then, notwithstanding any dis- 
belief or scepticism in doctrines or dogmas, t^e man, 
community or nation may be taken, to a great extent, to 
believe in Religion, to be religious. In the above considera- 
tion of the law of kunishna or karma, the existence of the 
last two elements out of the three above referred tp, 
has been taken to be understood or granted. In the 
further consideration of the question of the law, the first 
of the above three elements or the first of “ les trois 
mots” presents itself. 

When, in spite of our best efiorts, we fail, and misery 
, 0 x;:g^ief stands before us and stares at us, it is the belief m 

power and wisdom of God, that should support us, 
^^t should afiord happiness or consolation to ns'. With 
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ftll onr power, all our knowledge, all our mental faculties, • 
oin: capability is limited. There is the Omnipresent^ . 
Omniscient, Omnipotent Qod Who alone sees behind 
the curtain. So, when we fail in spite of all our 
best efiorts, we have simply to depend upon Him. 
Contentment, which should be the result of such belief, 
must come to our help. 

This question of Deed or Destiny, Freewill or Pate, 
Prudence or Providence, is the question 
^'£*9****' of, what is known in later Persian, as 

Taqdir and TadlAr 3 In the 

Pahlavi DadistanH Dini} we read the following question 
and answer on the subject 

Question,— “ Is anything which happens unto men, 
through fate or through action ? Is exertion destiny or 
vsithout destiny ? Does anything devoid of destiny happen 
unto men ?” 

Reply. — “ There are some things through destiny, 
and there are some through action ; and it is thus fully 
decided by them, that life, wife, and child, authority 
and wealth are through destiny, and^ the righteousness 
and wickedness of priesthood, warfare, and husbandry 
are through action.”^ 

What is meant in this question and answer is this : 
Priesthood, warfare and. husbandry were the three princi- 
pal professions in anoieUt LrAn, and so, as such, they 
typified all work. All men must practise tadbir, i.e., 
must exert themselves in their different professions 
and thus seek livelihood and happiness. But there 
aip certain things beyond the scope of exertion; in 
the matter of these, they must depend upon their 
logdir, upon the Will of GKxl« For example; in spite 


1 Gkiip. LXXl. S Dr. West, VoL X7III, pp. S14-S15 
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x>f nil your efforts, yon' oensaot be sure of your own 
life or of the life of yoor dear ones. Something nnex* 
peoted may happen and the life is gone. In suoh oases, 
which are beyond your power of exertion, your sonroe of 
happiness, or consolation is pure Faith, in God. The 
beautiful words, “ Thy Will be done," are your only 
;80uroe of comfort. The author of the Pahlavi Dadistan-i 
Dim takes the selection of a wife also to be, as it were, 
in the hand of tiiqdir (Destiny, Fate) and not in that of 
tadbir or exertion. You may exercise all possible 
prudence in selecting your wife, but notwithstanding 
that, it is a matter of chance, whether her temper 
will agree with yours or not. It is in the hand of Pro- 
vidence. But in such a view of life’s events also, the law 
of kunishna or karma is not without its influence. 
When you have done all your possible best, and in spite 
of your active work or virtues have failed, you hftve still 
to exert the passive virtues of patience, fortitude, for- 
bearance, toleration. These may bring you happiness. 
You have done your best, exercising all your prudence, to 
select a good wife, but have been unfortunate in your 
selection ; then you are to depend upon Providence and 
pray for the passive virtues of contentment, patience, etc. 
They may bring you a little happiness even in the lot of 
having a bad wife. 

To sum up, the Avesta teaching is, “ Exert your best. 
Do good to-day. Do better to-morrow. Then go oa 
doing better and better every day, keeping ‘ the best ' 
for your highest ‘ ideal ’. Let ‘ Excelsior ’ be your watch- 
word. Then, have Faith in God. First, exert and then 
have Faith in ( 3 od." As Tennyson says.;— 

* ’‘ Cling ever to the siunmer side of doubt 

And cling to Faith, beyond the form of Faith." - 

The man of Faith oi^ght to be the man of work. Lx 
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iSne ooDtfdentioii of snoh m QWitioo, one must use move 
ihe word “ Qod** ihen thecword *‘Fate*V With Faith 
in Gh)d, there must always be within ns a**moimting 
spirit," which is the root of all ' fod&ir. It is this 
** mounting spirit " which inspires the following Avesta 
prayer 

‘*0 Ahnia Maada! Whatever Thou hast thought, 
whatever Thou hast uttered, whatever Thou hast done, 
has all been good. So, Ahura Mazda! We ofier and 
dedicate our things to Thee. We worship Thee, ofier 
our homage to Thee, render our thanks to Thee. " * 

The following story attributed to Prophet Mahomed 
The etory of very properly represents the view which 
Prophet Mikhomed we must hold in this matter of the 
Wvor.**** question of Pate and Freewill. Maho* 

medanism, which is said to have taken 
some of its thoughts from Zoroastrianism, is often repre- 
sented as teaching Fatalism, but this story shows, that, 
•really speaking, it is not so. Unbounded faith in God is 
possibly misunderstood to be Fatalism. The story says, that 
a camel-driver, who had acoomx>anied Prophet Mahomed 
in his travels, once, at the end of his day’s journey, set 
the camel loose and said to Mahomed': “ I have set the 
camel free and I now depend upon God, that He will take 
•care of it.’’ Mahomed said : “No, do what you have to 
do as a matter of course. Fasten the camel with a rope 
and then depend upon God.’’ The moral of the story is, 
that one must first do his duty, his necessary work, and 
then depend upon the Almighty God. His tadSir first and 
taqdir second. 

The following story of two kings who were equally 

Action first A righteous, illustrates the view, 

atory of two kings, which we must take of the doc- 
trine of hmi'ihna, .herdar or "karma : 


1 Yasna Xlll, 5 
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^nieire were two inioQurobs who were both eqtttlly; mioiiB 
cbd righteous. Owing to-asnaie difierenoesi they he^i 
to go to leer against one another. Both exerted their 
tadbir- to the best and prepared good fighting anuies and 
personally oommanded them. The battle wias l«pg and 
well-fought by both sides. There came a oritioal time,, 
when the result huing, as it were, in a balance, the scales 
of which would turn one way or the other, as it were, by 
the mere weight of a straw; In the midst of these 
oritioal moments, one of the two pious monarohs got 
down from his elephant, knelt down before his God 
and prayed for victory. The other monaroh, who 
had the same amount of faith in. God, prayed for 
victory at the critical moment, but he did not get down 
from his elephant. He prayed from over his elephant, 
and therewith, drawing sword, went forward, encourag-' 
ing his troops. The other monaroh, who was equally 
pious and righteous, committed the fatal mistake of 
getting down from his elephant for prayer. The result 
was that his troops, not seeing him on the hotodah of his. 
elephant, took it that he was killed. So, they got dejected'' 
and lost courage and thus lost the battle. Here, both the- 
monarchs had exerted their full in the mattervof bot^. 
tadUnr and taqdir, but, at the oritioal moment, one had 
more of tadhvr than taqdir ; and so, he won. 



THE HUNS, WHO INVADED INDIA. 
WHAT WAS THEIR RELIGION 

This is the third paper, I am writing on the subject 
of the Huns. The first, I had the pleasure of writing for 
the R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume® under 
the title of “ Hunas in Avesta and Pahlavi.” The second 
wag read before the B. B. R. A. Society on 26th August 
1916 under the title of “ The Early Bfistory of the Huns 
and their Inroads in India and Persia."-'* In the first of 
these two papers, I have referred, at the end, partly to 
the subject of this paper. The object of this paper is 
to speak at some length on the subject of the Religion of 
the Huns who invaded India. 

I 

The Home of the Huns. 

Before determining, what the religion of the Huns 

, who invaded India was, it is necessary to 
trom where ... . tT 

came the Hnna determine, from where >came the Huns to 

India v India. As said by Mr. Deguignes,* the his- 

tory of the Huns is a history “ of a nation 
almost ignored which established, at different times, 

1 This paper was read before the Third Oriental Conference at 
Madras in December 1924. Jt was published in full in the volume of 
its proceedings. 

2 Tide the R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (1917), 
pp. 6.5.80. Vide ray “ Memorial Papers pp. 127-39. 

.S Journal B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XXIV, pp. 539-695. Vide my 
Asiatic Papers, Part 11, pp. 293-349. 

4 I translate from the Ristoire Gtograle des Huns, des Turcs, 
des Mogols, et des autre Tartares Occidentaux etc. arant et depuis 
Jeaus-Christ jusqu'a present," par M. Deguignes (1766), Tome Pre- 
mier, partie premiere, Preface page V.^ 
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powerful monarchies in Asia, T urope and Africa .... They 
had empires more extensive tfian that of Rome, illustrious 
emperors, legislators and conquerors who had given rise 
to considerable revolutions." It is the history of a nation 
which has “contributed to the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, ravaged France, Italy, Germany and all the coun- 
tries north of Europe, ruined the empire of the Ehalifs 
and possessed the Holy Land." “ Their empire at one 
time extended in the West to Western Europe and in the 
East to China. They had relations with Chinese, Roman, 
Persian and Indian empires." 

We will, at first, see who the Huns were. like the 
name Turks the use of the name Huns is 
he^Huns”^'** “0^ definite or limited. “ The first 
Turkish people mentioned by the Chinese 
are," as said by Prof. M. Th. Houtsma,* “ the 
Hiong-Nu,** who, wandering to the West, occupied the 
country south of the Altai mountains, and expelled (about 
177 B.C.) the former occupants of those regions, the Yue- 
ohi, Kangoi and Usun (U-ssun) — tribes of unknown nation- 
ality, but possibly also Turks. The Hiong-Nu were 
identified by Deguignes with the Huns, this denomination 
being used in a political or collective sense, and including, 
besides the Huns proper, the Ephthalites, or White Huns, 
Avars, Bulgars, Magyars, Khazars, and Petchenegs, who 
are styled by several scholars Hunnic or Scythian people 

The Hiong*Nu are so to speak proto-Turks and 

she history of the Turks proper begins with the Tu-kiu, 
the ( hinese equivalent of the word Turk." It is these 

1 Eucjclopsedia Britannica, Vol. 23, .9tli Kd., p. 659. 

2 ** The Hioi)g-Nu of Chiucse liiBtoriaiiB have often been describ- 
ed as a Turki race, yet it is aiguificant that Professor do Lacouperie, on 
iDTeatigatiiig the poiut> came to the concluBion that the IIiong«Nu 
seem to have been a policy not a racial unity.’’ (See Western Origin 

Chinese Civilization, p. The Tarikh-i Kashidi* by Elius, p. 67.) 
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‘Tu-Eiu who entered into friendly relations with ^ynan* 
iium in the time of Jnstintl. Sinjibnlus (Arab. Sinjibu)* 
their ruling prince at the time, destroyed the empire of 
the Ephthalite or Haital tribe in the time of Ehosm 1. 
The mythical Afrasiab, the Afrasoiab of Firdousi's 
Sohftihnameh, was believed to have belonged to the Karlnk 
flection of the Turks. There were a number of “ the so- 
called Afrasiftb kings or Ilekkhans”. Some kings of that 
name ruled at Kashgar even in the 10th century A.C. 
We thus see that there were Western Huns and the 
Eastern Huns. 

Then, the question is: Who were the Huns, who 
invaded India? Were they the Huns of the East or the 
Huns of the West ? From what particular country they 
came ? Our reply is that they were the Huns of the 
West. They came from the direction of Persia. We 
will examine this question. , 

We have reference to the Huns in two Indian books 
and several inscriptions. The books are : 

thi*® Huns® !n ^he Vispu Purana and (2) The 

Indian books Baghuvamsa of Kalidasa* The inscrip- 

“dinSwe mitari Pillar of Vic- 

book. tory of Skandagupta, (2) The three in* 

scriptions, bearing the name of the Hun 
king Toramana, (3) The two inscriptions of Yapodharman 
at Mandasor, *known as rana-stambhas, ie., Columns of 
Victory in war. 

There are two references to the Huns in Vispu 
Pur&pa in the third chapter of the second 
**the In the first, the writer, while des- 

Visiju Puraoa. cribing the Bharata Versa (India), speaks 
of some principal nations, “ in the extreme 

1 Tbo Vi$0u-ParaQa, a System of fiindo Mythology and Tradi* 
lion, translate? from the Original Sanskrit, by H. H. Wilson (1H40;, 
pp. 177 and 191. 
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west.” Among these nations* he includes the Huns. 
This reference shows, that they were Huns, not from the 
direction of China in the East, but from somewhere in 
the East. Wilson says, that they were “ the White 
Huns or Indo-Scythians, who were established in the 
Punjab and along the Indus at the commencement of 
our era as we know from Arrian, Strabo and Ptolemy 
confirmed by recent discoveries of their coins.”* 

(6) The second reference is in the list of “ ferocious 
and uncivilized races ”, among whom he names “ Hsnas 
and Parasikas The Parasikas are Parsees of Persia. 
Thus, when we find the Huns mentioned with the Parasi- 
kas of Persia, we have reason to take it, that the Huns, 
who are mentioned with the Parsees, were Huns from 
the direction of Persia where the Parasikas lived. 

Kalidasa refers to the Huns in his Baghuvamsa 
(canto, IV, 68)®. Here, the hero Baghu is 
in represented, as marching “ against the re- 

▼amsa of Kali- gions of Kubera ”, and fighting against the 
Huns who were accompanied by their 
queens. Mallinatha, the commentator of the Baghuvamsa, 
says, that Kalidasa meant to represent Baghu as matching 
against the country of the Huns. Here, we have no 
direct reference or allusion to guide us to determine who 
those Huns were and from where they came, from the 
East or the West. But the previous reference of the 
Vispu Purapa loads us to say that the Huns referred to 
by Kalidasa were also from the East, from the direction 
of Persia. 


1 p, 177, n. 6. 2 p. 194. 

3 The Raghuvamsa of Kalidfiaa with a commentary of Mallinii 
tha, by Kashinath Pandurang Paraba, 2nd Edition (1882), p. 89, 
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The reference to the Huns in the Vi$^ti Fnrapii and 
in the Baghuva^sa of Kalidasa may bis 
of Jndii”by the taken as unanthentic in the sense of not 
SuiiB in the being identified with any historic jieriod 
4^^°^ Skanda- historic personage. Irrespective of the 
question of the particular period to whio^ 
the Huns referred to in these books belonged, we are not 
certain of the dates of the Yispu Purapa and of Kalidasa* 
But, when we come to references to the Huns in later 
inscriptions, we are on surer and more authentic grounds. 

The first authentic reference to the invasion of India 
The Firrt Inva. Huns is that in the reign of 

aion referred to in Skandagupta. The period A.C. 380 
■an Insoription. about a century and a half, is 

spoken of as “ the Golden Age of the Guptas ’’—the 
Guptas who were known, as the “ Early Guptas ” as 
distinguished from the later Guptas of Magadha. With 
the death of Eumargupta I, in 466 A.C., this golden age 
ended. Skandagupta, ^ who next came to the throne, 
would have continued this golden age, had it not been 
for an invasion of his country by the Huns who came 
from the steppes of Central Asia, via the North-Western 
mountain passes. Skandagupta boldly and victoriously 
kept them ofi for a time, but ultimately he was defeated. 
He takes a note of his early victories in an inscription^ 
on the above-mentioned “Column of Victory” erected 
at Bhitari in the Ghazipur district of the North-Western 
Provinces. The insoription records “ the installation of 

' an image of the God Vispu and the allotment to 

the idol of the village in which the column 


1 For bU predecoBBor and BQcceBBorB, vide my above .mentionod 
{taper on the Hans. Vide my Aaiatic Papere, Fart II, p, 38d, n. S. 

% Vide “CorpuB InBoriptionnm Jndicatnm, Vol. Ill, Inaorig* 
vtlona of the Early Gnpta Kings ud their saeoeBaon,'’ by . Dr. J. F.. 
Fleet (isssj. vp. hS-bd- 
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stands/*^ In this inscriptioii, Skandagupta makes an 
allusion to “ a terrible whirlpool joined in close contact 
with the Hhnas.”^ The victory seems to have been 
gained, as suggested by Dr. Smith, ^ by Skandagupta at 
the very beginning of his reign, in about 466 A.O. This 
date is inferred from Skandagupta’s another inscription, 
the inscription on the rock of Anoka’s edicts at Juna- 
ghad at the foot of Q-imar.* 


A few years after the above repulse, the Huns 
The Second In- invaded India again in or about 465- 
A.a The Chine* traveller Snnpytm 
veller. or Sing-s^ung, who travelled in India 

in 520 A.C., refers to this invasion.'^ He speaks of thesa 
Huns as belonging to Ye*tha tribe. According to Beal, 
“They were in fact the Ephthalites or Huns of the 
Byzantine liters. ” Their king was Lei-lih, whom Cun- 
ningham tUnks to be the father of Toramana. Skanda- 
gupta was, in the end, defeated by these Huns. 


The defeat of Skandagupta, referred to above, seems 
to have emboldened the Huns. A few 
years after, in about 600 A.C., they 


The Invasion of 
India by the Huns 
under Toramana. 


again invaded India under Toramana, 
believed to be the son of Lei-lih, referred to above, who 
settled himself in Malwa. Following the Persian kings, 
who called themselves 8hahan-Shah and Malik&n Malik 
Toramana assumed the similar Indian title of Maharaja* 
dhiraja, $.«. the Baja of the Maharajas. He is known to 


1 Corpus Inaoriptionum Indicarum, Vol. HI, p. 6S. 2 Snd. p.66. 

3 "The Early History of India," by Tincent Smith, 3rd Ed. 
(1914), p. 300. 

4 Vid», for particulars, my paper on the History of the Huns, in 
'my "Asiatic Papers,” Part II, pp. S3<>..Ti7. 

6 Si-yu-ki, "Buddhist Records of the Western World,” by 
Samuel Beal, Vol. I (1934), Intrpduotion, pp. Oo-lOO. 
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have struck coins in his Qsme. Three inscriptions are 
known in which his name occurs.^ He had established 
his rule in India. He was succeeded by his son Mihirkula. 

Now, who were these Huns, who, under the leader* 
ship of Lei-lih and his son Toramana, invaded India in 
the time of Skandagupta (455-80 A.C.), and who, in the 
time of his successors,— his brother Poragupta (480-85) and 
Puragupta’s son, Narsihmagupta Baladitya— again invad- 
ed India ? They were the Huns who had come from the 
direction of Persia. The Sassanian kings Behramgore, 
his son Firouz, and then Eobad, Noshirwan, Hormaz and 
Ehusro Parviz, all had to fight, with more or less success, 
against the different tribes of the Huns known as Hasta* 
lites, Ehazars, etc. Now and then, when they were 
defeated by the Persian kings, or when they were flushed 
with victory against them, they turned towards India for 
their inroads. On the defeat and death of Firouz (484 
A.C.) at their hands, the Huns had grown more powerful. 
So, in about 500 A.C., led by Toramana, they brought 
stronger assaults on India. 

In the second of the three inscriptions, bearing Tora* 
mana’s name— the inscription at Kura in the Salt range, 

. which is now in the Lahore Museum— Toramana is spoken 

of as “ Shahi Jau ” I have shown in my 

paper on the Huns^, that this “ Toramana Shahi Jau...’^ 
is the Hunnio king Paghanish of Firdousi who 

speaks of him as Shah-i Haital (Jbk«U) and also as Chaga* 
ni Shahi Sh&hi of the Indian in> 

soription of Toramana is the same as the title Shahi of 
Firdousi. 

1 For an account of these inscriptions, vide my paper on the^ 
Huns* Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part IT, pp. 339-40. 

2 My Asiatic Papers, Part II, p|>. 840-41. 
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Thus, (a) the huttory of tl^ir 'wars^ with the Sasear 
niaA ki&gs, (&) the above identification of their iatlee,’ 
(o][ and the fact,' that Toramana’e son Mihirktila bora an! 
Iranian name, all these show that the Huns, who invaded 
India in the time of the above referred to Guptas, weQre 
Huns from the West, from the direction of Persia. , 

II 

The Question of their Religion. 

Now, we come to the subject proper of our paper, viz.. 
What was the religion of these Huns who invaded India ? 

The Huns had come into contact with the Persians 
from very early times. But, coming to later more histo* 
rical and authenticated times, we find that a tribe of 
these, the Hastalites or Ephthalites had settled firmly in 
Transoxania in the beginning of the 5th century. So*^. 
the natural presumption is, that their religion was likel|^ 
to' contain elements common to the Iranian religion. Bui; 
laying aside this natural presumption, we will proce^ 
to produce other stronger evidence to show, that thajf 

religion was more akin to that of the Iranians. ^ 

• , ^ 

The Iranian religion before the time of Zpfoaster 
was known as the Mazdayasn&n religion. So, the Huivs 
of those early times also were Mazdayasnan like the Ira> 
nians. After the time of Zoroaster, the Iranian religion 
became Zoroastrian, or, more properly speaking, Mjszda- 
yasnan Zoroastrian. Even now, a Parsee, while reciting 
and declaring his creed or confession of faith, speaks of 
himself, first as a Mazdayasnan, and then as a Jlfazda* 
yasnan Zoroastrian (Mazdayasno ahmi, MazdayasnS Zhfa* 
thushtrish, Yasna, Ha XII). Oii the advent of Zoroaster, 
^e Iranians followed his new creed, which was hot 

l For a brief acoount of these war*, tide my paper on the Bans 
in my Aaiatie Papers, Part II, pp. 318>388. 
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altogether a new creed,, but the old creedi well 
reffAmedi* B^t the Huns continued to follow, at leaat 
some tune, their old form of Iranian religion; it 
-seems that latterly, after a long stay on the frontiers of 
•ItieU, and after coming into a continuous close contact 
with the Iranians, they may have taken into their faith 
many of the elements of the new reformed religion of 
Zoroaster. 

I will divide my subject of evidence on this point 
under two principal heads : 

I. Evidence from Iranian sources. 

II. Evidence from Indian sources. 

Under the first head I will produce e\ndenoe from the 
following * 

1. The Avesta Writings. 

2. The Pahlavi Writings. 

.3. The Persian Writings. Under this sub- 
head I will also refer to some Arab 
writers of Persia. 

Ill ‘ 

t. iBvldsnee from Iranian Sources. The Avesta Writings. 

We have two sets of passages in the Avesta, wherein 
'Huu^ or Huns and their kings or leaders are referred to: 

« .. A.' The first set of passages refer directly to the 

Hubs. The Huns are distinctly named there. 

In the second set of passages, they are not 
« named distinctly, but we infer from other collateral 
evidences that they are referred to there. 

f ... ' ■ 

1 my paper, Zoroaetrianiam. Its PnritaDic iailueDoe in 

the Old World,” in mj Dante Papers’^ pp, 99-100. 
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(A) The first set of passages, wherein the Hnns 
referred to distinctly by name, is formed of the following: 

1. Iban Tasht. Yt. V, 63-65. 

2. Aban Yasht. Yt. V, 67-69. 

3. Meher Yasht. Yt. X, 113. 

4. Farvardin Yasht. Yt. XIII, 100. 

6. Zamyad Yasht. Yt. XIX, 41. 

6. Zamyad Yasht. Yt. XIX, 86. 

Out of these six passages, the 1st, 2nd, 4th and 6th 
Bre of use to us for the purpose of determining the reli' 
gion of the Huns. 

(B) The second set is formed of the following 
passages : 

1. Aban Yasht. Yt. V, 108-110. 

2. Aban Yasht. Yt. V, 112-114. 

3. Aban Yasht. Yt. V, 116-118. 

4. Gosh Yasht. Yt. IX, 27-31. 

6. Ashishavangh Yasht. Yt. XVII, 49^1. 

All the above passages,^ both of the first set and the 
second set, refer to the Huns as a hostile people with 
whom the Iranians were at war. In the first set, the 
cause of continued hostility seems to be tribal. It ia 
something like blootl-foud, the usual war between two 
neighbouring nations. In the second set, the cause ia 
religious. They had, at first, well-nigh a common religion. 
But, as the Iranians accepted the reforms of Zoroaster,, 
the Hunus or Huns or Hyons or Khyons opposed them. 

We find references in the Avesta to two great wara 
To t wars *^® Iranians and the Hunua or 

betiTeeutheVraJauB Huns. The first war was pre-Zoroastrian 
Hum**** **“““* or one before.the time of Zoroaster. The 
other was co-Zoroastrian or one in the 

1 Vide, for the pateages ia Tranaliteration and Traualation, my 
' pqier od the Unuus in the Bbandarkar Commemorative Volume, pp, 
68-74« Vide my Memorial Papers, pp. lS8-iS5. 
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time of Zoroaster himself.. The second war was one» 
which, according to later writings, was advocated by 
Zoroaster. The Aban Yasht passages refer to both these 
wars. 

(a) The earlier passages of the Aban Yasht refer to 

The AbAn Yeebt the first war. We read there (sections 
paisege referring 
to the First War. o3-66) : 

Tam yazata takhms Tnso rathaSshtarfi barshaCshu 
paiti aspanam zavare iaidhyanto hitaeibyo dravatfttem 
tanubyo pouru'spakhshtim tbishayantam paiti-jaitim 
dnshmainynnam hathrfinivaitim hamerethansm aurva- 
thanSm tbishyantam. Aat him jaidhyat avat Syaptem 
dazdi mo vanguhi sevishte Ardvsi&ra Anahite yat bavani 
aiwi-vanyao aurva Hunavu Vaeskaya upa dvarem khsa- 
thro-saokem apan5temem Kanghaya berezantya ashava- 
naya yatha azem nijanani Tuiryanam dakhyunam 
panchasagnai satagnaishcba satagnai hazangragnaishcha 
hazangragnsi baevaregn&ishcha baevaregnai ahankhsht- 
tagnaishcha. Dathat ahmai tat avat ayaptem Ardvisfira 
Anfthita hadha zaothrobarai aredrai yazomn&i jaidhy- 
antai dathrish ayaptem. 

Translation :--The brave warrior Tusa invoked her 
(Ardvis&ra), riding on horse-back and praying for strength 
to his horses, strength to (his own) body, great watch- 
fulness over those who annoyed him, power to strike his 
enemies, power to run down his foes, adversaries and 
annoyers. Then he asked of her, 0 Good beneficient 
Ardvisfira An&hita ! give me this gift, that I may be the 
overcomer of the brave Hunus of Vaesaka* at the gate 
of the lofty (fort of) Khshthrosaoba of the high and 

1 Dr. West leeina to be wrong in translstirg “Hnnsvo Valsa- 
kaya as the “ Hnnaa VaSskain *' and thus taking VaSskaya to be the 
name of a place (Legends relating to Eerabisp, Pahlavi Texts, Part 
IL S.B.B., XVIII, p. 371. ss. 4). 
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holy Kanga/ (and) that 1 may IdOil the fifties and the 
hundreds, the hundreds and 'the thousands, the thousands 
and the ten thousands, the ten thousands and the 
innumerables of (the people of) the country of Turan. 
Holy Ardvisura Anahita granted the desire of him 
who carried ofierings, gave gifts, made invocations 
sought the fulfilment of desires • 

(6) We then read in the Aban Yasht (67-69). 

Tftm yazenta aurva Hunavo Vaeskaya upa dvarem 
khshathro-saokem apanotemem Kanghaya berezantya 
ashavanaya satee aspanam arshnam hazangre gavam 
baevare anumayanam. Aat him jaidhyen avat ayaptem 
dazdi no vanguhi sevishte Ardvisura Anahite yat bavama 
aiwa-vanyao takhmem Tusem rathatshtarem yatha vaem 
nijanama airyannam dakhyunam panchasagnai satag* 
uaishcha satagnai hazanghragnaishcha hazanghragnai 
baovareganishcha baevaregnai ahankhshtagnaishcha. 
Noit aeibyftsohit dathat tat avat ayaptem Ardvisura 
Anahita 

Translation : — The brave Hunus of Vagsaka invoked 
her (Ardvisura) at the gate of the lofty (fort of) KhsathrS- 
saoka of the high and holy Kanga, with one hundred 
horses, one thousand oxen, (and) ten thousand' lambs. 
Then (thus invoking), they asked of her : “ 0 good benefi- 
cent holy Ardvisura, give us this gift ; that we may be the 
overcomers of the brave warrior Tusa (and) that we may 
kill the fifties and the hundreds, the hundreds and the 
thousands, the thousands and the ten thousands, the ten 
thousands and the innxunerables of (the people of) the 
•country of Irftn.” Ardvisura Anahita did not grant this 
gift to them. 

1 Firdouai places the fortress of Kang (Kangdes) at about a 
•tuonth’s distance from Chius. Mavoudi (Traduction de Barbier de 
Meynard, il, p. 131, ch. 21) also plaoea it in China. He oaUs it 
Kang-dar. 
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We find from the above passages of the Aban Yasbt» 
that a war was fought by the Iranians under the comman* 
dership of Tusa^ against a Hun tribe led by VaSsaka. We 
note in the above passages of prayer, that, in the case of 
the prayer of the Iranians, the worshipper is one, namely 
Tusa, and the verb (yazata), used with his name as the 
nominative, is in the singular number. In the case of the 
prayer of the Huns, it is not one person who is mentioned 
as worshipping and opposing the Iranian hero Tus, 
but a clan, or tribe, the Hunavo Vaesakya, the 
Hunas of Vagsaka. The verb u.sed is plural (yazenta). So 
the war was with a particular Hun tribe or clan, the clan 
of Vaesaka. This clan or tribe seems to have derived its 
name from Vaes&ka, the Visak of the Pahlavi Biindebesh 
(Chap. XXXI, 16, 17)*. He was one of the ancestors of 
the later Turanians, an uncle of Afrasiab and the father 
of Pir&n, who was the Nestor of the Turanians in the 
court of Afrasiab, just as Godrez, tho father of Tus, was 
the Nestor in the court of Persia.''* The cause of the war 
was tribal.* 

Now, let us look to the ceremonial form or ritua). 

The ceremonial Ardvisfira was prayed to, 

form or ritual by the Hiins- The form, as given in ^ 
referred to in the .r • u a i.- 

aia abovo passEgo, is Satee aspanam 

^hAn yaaht* i. « - - 

hazanghrS gavam baevaro anumay- 

anam”, Le-, “ with one hundred horses, one thousand 
oxen (and) ten thousand lambs.*^ This is the typical 
form in which we find several great Iranian personages 
l the Pahlavi Kundehebh (cb, XXIX, OJ, he is spoken of as 
Naodarfin, f.e., of the family or clan of Naodar. 

VI Vide my translation of the Pundehesb, p. 160. 

3 For this Vaesaka, vide my Dictionary of A vesta Proper Names 
p. 130. 

• 4 For the reason, why these two families or clans vi ere specially 

hostile, vide my paper op. cit. in the Bbandarkar Commemoratioa 
Volume, p. 70. • 
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praying to Ardvisura.^ In the case of a few personages 
who pray to the goddess, W3 do not find this form of 
ceremony accompanying their prayers. But, we can 
explain, why their cases were exceptions. The explana- 
tion seems to be this. The ceremony required a long 
leisurely celebration with all religious apparatus.^ 
When the heroes prayed to Ardvisura, in the very midst 
or thick of a battle, or on an emergency, or in some such 
exceptional circumstances, they could not perform the 
accompanying long ritual. Thus, Tus, the Iranian hero, 
prayed in the midst of a battle from his very saddle 
(barashaeshu paiti aspanam;) lit. on the back of his 
horse (63). Similarly, Vifro Navaz prayed on an emer- 
gency when he was suddenly made to fly high in the 
air (usoha uzdvanayat verethraja takhmfi Thraetaond 
mereghahe kehrpa kahrkasahg, sec. 61). Vistaurush of 
the Naotar family (yd Nmtairydno) prayed on an emer- 
gency, when he found his way closed by an intervening 
river and found himself unable to cross (s. 76). Zara- 
thushtra’s prayer to Ardvisura also was an exception 
(s. 104:), perhaps, because, he was above the necessity of 
any long expensive ritual.*^ 

L Vide Ab&n Yasht, Yt. Y, 21, 26, Hd, 63, 37, 41, 45, 491, 57, 68, 
72. 81, 108, 112, 116. 

2 We are not in a poeition to say with certainty, what this 
ceremonial prayer (** with one hundred horses, 1,000 oxen and 10^000 
lambs*') was. Did it mean any actual sacrifice of so many animals 7 
Some kind of animal sacrifice undoubtedly there did exist in those 
olden times, but it does not seem that the sacrifice was of such a large 
number of animals. There may be a sacrifice of a few animals, but the 
large number as mentioned, seems to represent the estimate of a great 
ceremony valued in animals which measured a man’s wealth at a 
time. The mode, as mentioned in the A vesta, seems to refer to a great 
royal ceremony, for example, one like that of the Ashvamedba of India. 
It required a long leisurely oelebration. This is evidenced by the fact, 
that, as said above, some heroes, though they are represented as pray- 
ing to Ardvisura, are not represented as praying with the accompani- 
iiieut of this mode of ritual ceiemoiiy. 
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We find the above typical Iranian form of cere- 
monial ofiering, not only in the Aban Yasht, but also in 
the Gush Yasht.^ 


These two facts, viz., (a) that the Iranians and the * 
Huns prayed to the same goddess Ardvis&ra Anahita and 
(6) that the Hunnic form of ceremonial ofiering was the 
same as that of the Iranians, show, that both the nations 
had a common religion, if not exactly the same, well- 
nigh the same. 

Now, we come to the second great war between the 
Iranians and the Huns, — the war which 
Bwat War.^*****"* place in the time of Zoroaster 

himself, and which, as said in some 
later books, was recommended by Zoroaster himself, as a 
war against the evil-minded. For this purpose, we 
will examine the Aban Yasht passages of the 
second set, wherein the Huns are not referred 
to directly but indirectly. The war is between the 
Iranian Visht&sp and his army and an enemy Arjasp and 
his army. But in these passages, the proper nationality 
of Arjasp is not mentioned. So, let us first determine it. 


Though in the above passages of tl£e Ab&n Yasht, the 
proper nationality of Arjasp is not 
The nationality mentioned, there are other passages of 
Arjaap. a similar prayer by the Iranian king 

Vishtasp which point to Arjasp being 
Hyaoiia (Hun) or Khyaona. 

(a) The Gosh Yasht (ss. 29-31) contains a similar 
prayer of the Iranian king, {b) Again, the Ashishvangh 
Yasht (ss. 49-50) also contains a similar prayer. In both 
of these Yashts, Arejat-aspa or Arjasp is spoken of as 
Khyaona, which name is the same as Hyaona, another 
form of Huna. (c) The Zamyad Y asht (s. 87) speaks of 


1 Yt. IX, 3, 8, 13. 21, 29. 
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Arejatsspa or Arjasp' as one of the wicked Khyaonas. 
We read there : . Drvantemch'a Are jat^aspem uta anyao*" 
schit agha duzvanrlrav5, Khyaonaongho, t.e., the wiokeid 
Arejataspa and other similar sinfnl notorious Khjraonas. 
Thus, we see, that Ar jisp is included in the class ' of 
wicked Khyaonas or Hyaonas. 

The Pahlavi books also, as we will see later on, speak 
of him as a Khyaona (ArJaspa Khyaonan khudai, 
Ariasp, the king of the Khyaonas). All these refei’ences 
show, that, though the nationality of Arjasp is not given 
in the abcvo Aban Yasht passages of the second set, 
other passages point to him as being a Khyaona. 

Again, in the Gosha and Ashishang Yashts®, where 
the Iranian king Vishtasp prays for having a victory 
over Arejataspa and other heroes of his clan, he prays 
■ as well, that he may be victorious over the country of the 
Khyaonas and that he may be able to spread goodness in 
the country of the Varedhak as and the Khyaonas. He 
pray.s ; “ Uta azem fraourvaCsayeni hnmaya Varedhaka- 
namcha Khyaonyeheoha danghhavo uta azem nijanani 
Khyaoninam dakhyiiiiam.” 

Translation ; — “ I may introduce good law in the 
countries of the Varedhakas and the Khyaonas and I may 
smite (the people) of the Khyaona countries.” 

Thus, this reference also shows that Arejat-aspa, 
who fought with the Iranian king Vishtasp, was a Khy- 
aona by nationality. This word Khyaona corresponds to 
the Chionitae. Darinesteter thinks, though with some 
doubt, that they were the same as Hyaonas (“identique 
aux Hyaonas.” Le Zend Avesta IH, Index II, p. 241). 
But there seems to be no reason for this doubt.^ H and Kh 

1 Ai'jrii^p is the Pahlavi aod Persian form of Av Ar^iaiaapa^ 

2 Yt. IX.3J. 3 Yt. XVni. 51. 

4 For example, we have both hvw' and h}i<%r for to eat, drink ; 
ff*avgliuharaiti and kharaiti. 
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often seem to be interchang^eable. In the later Pahlavi, 
the same latter can be read both as li and kh.^ So, there 
is no donbt that the words Elbyaona and Hyaona or Hnna 
refer to the s^mo i>eople. In the*Pahlavi Dinkard, Dastur 
Peshotan has correctly read the word^ (read as Khya- 
onan pi. /.c. the Khyaonas) as Hinavan. 1 will refer to 
this matter later on. 

Now, having shown that Arejataspa, who fought 

The Aban Yiwht Iranian king Vishtaap, was 

pftSB&ffeB referring Khyaona, Hyaona or .H.nn by natioua* 

to the Second Khyaonas were the 

Great War. •' __ , , .. . 

same as Hyaonas, H.nnus or Huns'^, let 

ns turn to examine the Aban Yasht passages of the second 
set. In this examination, we find, that liere also, the Ira- 
nian Vishtasp and his brother Zairivairi on the one hand, 
and the Hunnic kings on the other, (o) pray before the 
same deity and (6) with the same form of ceremonial 
offering, with 100 horses, 1,000 oxen and 10,000 smal- 
ler animals like sheep. We read in the Aban Yasht : 

Tam yazata borezaidhish Kava Vishtaspb pasne apem 
frazdanaom satee aspanam arshnam hazanghre gavam 
baevare anumayanim, Aat him jaidhyut avat ftyaptem 
dazdi me vanghuhi sevishte Ardvisara Anahite yat bavani 
aiwi-vanyao Tanthravantera duzdaenem peshanemcha 
daevayasnem dravantemcha Arejat-aspem ahmya gaethe 
peshanahu, Dathat ahmai tat avat liyaptem ArdvisQra 
Anahita (ss. 108-110). 

Translation : — The great* Kava Vishtaspa invoked her 

1 Vide Kanga’s Avesta Grammar, p. 33. 

2 Daatur Peahotan'a Diukard, Vol. IX, Text p. 433, 1. 6. 

' 3 Dr. £. W. Weat alao identiiieB the Khjaonaa of the Pahlavi 
books with the Khyaonas or the Hons of the Avesta, mentioned in the 
Ashishang and Zamygd Tashts (S.B.E., XLVIl, p. 68, n, 1). 

4 Berezaidhish, corresponding to Peraian bnland. Lit. seeing 
high above (berez and dl Sanskrit to see, to think). 
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( ArdvisQra) on die other dde pf the waters of (lake) Fras-^ 
danava, with hundred valiant^ horses, thousand oxen and 
ten thousand animals of moderate size.^ He then asked of 
her : “0 good beneficent* ArdvisQra Anahita! give me this 
boon that I may be victorious* in the wars of this world 
over Tanthryavanta who professed a wrong faith, Peshna 
who worshipped the daevas and the evil Arejat-aspa.” 
Ardvisura Anahita granted him his desire. 

In similar passages of the Aban Yasht (ss. 112-114), 
Zairivairi, (Zarir of the Pahlavi books and of Firdousi’s 
Shah-nameh), the brother of King Vishtasp, also invokes . 
Ardvisura and asks for a boon similar Jo that of his 
brother (ss. 112-113), but, with this difference, that hU 
place of prayer is different from that of his royal brother. 
He prays on the banks of the river Daiti (pasue apo. 
Daityayao). 

Then Arejat-aspa or Arjasp also invokes <he goddess 
ArdvisQra) and asks for a well-nigh similar boon. We 
read (ss. 116-118) : 

Tam yazata Vandaremainish Arejat-aspo, upa zrayo 
vourukashem stAtee aspanQm arshnam hazanghre 
gavftm baevare anumayanfim. Aat him iaidhyat avat 
ayaptem, dazdi me vanghuhi sevishte Ardvisura Anahite 
yat bavftni awi-vanyao takhmcm Kavaem Vishtaspem 
aspayaodho* Zairivairish, yatha azem nijan ani Airyanam 

1 Arshan. It ia used to signify that the horaea were inale- 
horaea and not marea or female horaea 

2 Anu-maja. Anu Sana. ^13, tJr. A«a, moderate, proportionate, 

and mi, Lat* Fr. lue- surer. Germ, measea, to measure. The 

word is used for small animals like sheep, lamha or goat. 

8 Aiwi wanyao from ahoi (aibi) Sana, above, and vofi Sana. 

Eng. win, to atrike, to conquer. ^ 

4 Here Zairivairi ia apoken of as aapyaodho, i.6., one fighti^" pn 
hurae. Many a warrior fight from the back of a horse. So, why 
he have boen specially mentioned aa -*006 fighting on a 
explained the reason, at some length In my IraniaO EaSaya 
part I, pp. 166-59, and ahowfi, thsi it ia a special ref^noe to a 
horse which he poaaessed, t 
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<nAhyunftm pHnohasagnai satagnaishcha satagnai hazan* 
j^kraglmaishoha hazanghraghnai baevareghnaishoha 
baevureghnai ahankhshghnaishoha.^ Noit ahmai dathat 
tat avat ayaptem Ardvisara Anahita. 

Arjet-aspa of Vandaremna invoked 
Ardvigara on (ike shores of) the sea Yourukasha with one 
hundred valiant horses, 1,000 oxen and 10,0(X) animals of 
moderate size. He then asked of her, “ 0 good benedcent 
Ardvis&ra Anahita ! give me this boon, that I may be vioto* 
lions over valiant Kava Vishtasp and over Zairivairi who 
fights from the back of the horse, and that T may annV 
fifties and hundreds, hundreds and thousands, thousands 
and ten thousands of people, ten thousands and innumera- 
ble of Iranian countries.” Ardvisfira Anahita did not grant 
him that boon. 

I 

We find from these Aban Yasht passages of the 
second set, that they also treat of a war. It is the war be- 
tween Kava Vishtaspa, the Iranian royal patron of Zoro- 
aster, and his brother Zairivairi (Zarir), on the one hand, 
and Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) of Yandarem^ia‘‘‘ on the other. 
We also find, that the Iranian and the Hnnnio kings 
observed the same ceremonial in their prayer before 
Ardvisfira, thus showing, that they had, if not wholly, in 
many respects, a common religion. 

Again, let uS note the wording of the last portion of 
the prayers of the Iranians and the Hunnic kings. The 

1 AbZokluhtagiilithchs, from Av.a Saus. Or. A. negative, and 
to speak. HanMhya Onj. (tom) to number. Hence in- 

^a^rable. 

i*; . g ‘fie seems to be the sanie as Anderman of the Bhkh-nAmeh of 
*flrdbndi/(IIoh]. IV, p. 382), He was a brother of Arjasp. In this 
^HMMge what is meant to be said ia “Arjataspa* fthe brother) of. 

Yaadaremna.” 
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Iranian king, in the Gosh Yasht (sec. 31) and Ashishanfl^ 
Yasht (sec. 61), prays for smiting the Hans by fifties and 
hundreds and thousands and ten thousands and unoount- 
able numbers. The same is the form of the prayer of the 
Hunnic king who wants to smite the Iranmns similarly. 
This, in itself, is a small matter to show similarity 
between the religions of the two nations, but, with other 
facts, it lends strength to my view. 


■ages o f 
Areata. 


the 


Having examined the long principal passages of the 

Aban Yasht referring to both the wars,- 
The other pas- « -i. 

we will now examine the passages of the 

Farvardin and Zamyad Yashts, which (n) 

not only speak of the Huns by name,- 

but (ft) also point directly to a schism or war on account 

of religion. In the Farvardin Yasht (ss. 99-100), while 

invoking the holy spirit of king Vishtasp, the king is 

spoken of thus : 


Y6 bazushclia upastacha visuta anghhao daenayao- 
yat Ahuroish Zarathushtrdish yo him statam hitam- 
haitim uzvazhat hacha hunQiwyb.^ 


Translation Who (Vishtasp) became the arm' and' 
support of this Ahuramazdi religion of Zoroaster (and) 
who separated the strong holy existing religion from the 
Huns. 


This passage clearly points to the above war with 
Ar jasp as that with the Huns. Again, the most important 
words are those which speak of separating the existing re- 
ligion, i.e., the religion which was common to them, from 


1 Darmesteter, in his translation of this passage (s. 100), very 
properly says of the word ** Hans”, that it is a name of the people 
called elsewhere Yaredhaks (Yt. IX, 81 *, XYII, 81) or Khyaonas 
and XIX, 87). 
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-the Huns. This passage, ooourring in two Yashts, then 
shows, that upto the time of Vishtasp and Zoroaster, the 
religion of the Iranians and the Hunus was one and the 
■same or well-nigh the same. But, on the advent of Zoro* 
Aster, Vishtasp, the royal patron of Zoi'oaster, under the 
instructions of the prophet, separated or dilierentiated the 
Iranian religion from that of the Huns. The Huns and 
.others adhered to the old orthodox Mazdayasniln religion, 
but the Iranians under Vishtasp admitted the reforms sug- 
gested in the old creed by Zoroaster. Upto the time of the 
advent of Zoroaster, the Iranians and the Huns, referred to 
in the above passages, followed well-nigh the same reli- 
gion, the old Mazdayasnan religion, which led thoughts 
of men from Nature to Nature’s God. But Zoroa.ster 
basing his religion on the groundwork of the old religion, 
.as all prophets generally do, and, preserving the elements, 
which were good, and rejecting those which liad degene- 
rated and become bad, introduced new elements, mostly 
from a pure monotheistic and ethical point of view. Ho 
Appealed more to pure moi’als and less to forms and cere- 
monial. The Huns, who lived on the frontiers of the then 
Iran proper, diil not like any innovation, and hence arose 
.a split or schism. 

Thus, we find from the above long examination of the 
references to the Huns and their king Arjasp in the 
Avesta, that, whUe the previous great war or a set of 
wars between the Iranians and the Huns, before the 
-time of Zoroaster, was more or less a tribal or national 
-war, a magnified form of a great blood-feud, the second 
great war of the time of 2Soroaster was a kind of religious 
war. On the advent of 2k)roaster, Vishtasp learning his 
reformed form of the old Mazdayasnan religion, adopted 
it and separated his religion from that of the Huns. This 
reparation was the cause of a great war. 
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IV ' 

* The PahlRpi 'wriUDgi. 

We will now turn to the Pahlavi books, which oontaiit 
references to the war between the Iranian king Yishtasp 
and the Khyaona or Hyaona (Hunnio) king Arejat-aspa- 
or Arjasp — ^references suggesting that the religion of the 
Iranians and the Huns was well-nigh the same. These 
are the follov^’ing : — 

1 . The Hinkard : (a) Book V, Chapter III, 1 

(6) Book VII, Chapter IV, 77 

(c) Book VII, Chapter IV, 83 

(d) Book Vm, Chapter V, 7 

(«) Book VIII, Chapter XI, 4 

2. The Yadgar-i-Zariran. ' 

3. The Zadsparam. 

4. The Jamaspi. 

5. The Bahman Yasht. 

The Binkard, in the 6th, 7th and 8th books, refers to 
the religions war between the Iranians 
Dinkard* ^*****'^’ under Vishtasp and the Hyonas or ,Hun8 
imder Arjasp. We will briefly refer 

to these. 

(a) We And a reference to the victory of Vishtasp over 
Arjasp in the fifth book of the Dinkard.* There, the wri- 
ter refers to “ the victory of Kai Vishtasp, the Iranian,, 
over Arjasp and Hyaonans and other non-Iranians of in- 
numerable kinds (Pirujih-i Kai Vishtasp-i Airan madana 
Arjasp va Hyaonan va avarik an-Airan-i anhushmar 
ftininak). 

1 Dinkard, Bk. V, Chap. HI, 1; Vol. XLVll, t26; Dae- 

tur Psshotaa’s Dinkard, Vol. IX, Test p. 480 1.6 TraQ^teratipn ia 

Avettii oharaoten, p. 606, 1. I; Madon’a Diakard, Tol. I, p. 487, 1. 6. 

■ 
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. The word Hyaona, in amgtUar or ^Imral, oodurs moro 
than once in the Dinkard, and Das^ Feshotan haa 
correctly read the word here as Hinavan Hyaonan,. 
though he has erroneously taken it to be a common noun 
in the sense of the Avesta ‘ haena/ i.e., army, which word 
also when written in Pahlavi can be written in a similar 
way. Dr. West has similarly translated this word, which 
occurs in the Bahman Yasht,^ as ** army,” but has very 
properly added in the foot-note: “But another possible 
reading is Khyon (Av. Hvyaona), the old name of some 
country probably in Turkistan, as Ar jasp, the opponent of 
yishtasp, is called ‘ lord or king of Khyon’ in the 
Yadgar-i-Zariran.” 

(6) Then there are several references in the seventh 
book. The first reference® to the war is in the matter of a 
previous event of the religious wai — the arrival of two 
messengers^ (paetdmher) who came to the court. ' of 
Yishtasp from Arjasp, to dissuade the Iranian king from 
adopting the religion of Zoroaster. Here, the Holy Fire is 
. repremnted as encouraging the Iranian king and asking 
him not to be frightened by Arjasp’s messengers. We 
read i 

Avash goft pavan zak-i viran gobashnaih Atash-i 
Oharmazd aigh al tars memanat la madam tarsashna bur* 
zavand Kai Yishtasp la-at val man tarsidan mat homand 
ashte avarkar pagtambar-i Arjasp ; avat 1& val man tarsidan 
mat homanand, do Khyaona-i Arjasp mun sak va baz 
bavihund. 

1 8.B.E., Vol. V, p. 209, Chap. If, 49. Vide n. 6. 

2 Dinkard, Bk. Vll, Chap. IV-7, 87-90. S.B.E., XLVII, pp. 7i* 
78, Daator Darab's Dinkard Vol. XIV, Text p. SO. Translation p. 28. 
Mr* Madon’a Dinkard, Vcl. II, p. 640, 1. 18. 

8 According to the Pahlavi Yidgir.i.Zaririn, they were Vida* 
rif|)i and Shamkhiat. Vide my Tranalitemtjon and Text of the Yidgir- 
i.Zarir8n.^They were the Bldarafah an^Mamkhaaht of the 8hsh*n8iiaah« 
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Translation Then the Fire o£ Ohrmazd told 
him (yishtasp) ih a bold (encouraging) way, that * Do not 
fear, 0 great king Yishtasp ! you have no (cause of) fear. 
No fear will come to yoTur house. The messengers of 
Arjasp are peaceful (and) business-like. The two Khyao* 
nas of Arj-isp who ask for tribtite have not come to lot 
any fear reach yoiu house. 

We learn from this passage that the first move from 
the side of the Hunnic king was, as it were, peaceful. 
That this was the case, appears from Firdousi also. We 
learn from liis Shali-namah also, that, at this time, the 
Iranian king was paying tribute to the Hunnic king. The 
words used by Firdousi for “ tribute ” in his account are 
has va sav^. These are the same as the “ Sak va Imz ” of 
the above quoted Pahlavi passage of the Dinkard. 
According to Firdousi also, the first message of the Hun- 
nic king was comparatively friendly (dustvar)-. This word 
of Firdousi corresponds to the word i>eacef'ul (ashte) of 
the Dinkard’’. 

(c) From the second reference in the 7th book of the 
Dinkard*, we learn, that the Iranians met at first with a 
heavy bloodshed (khun rizashna) atthe hand of .A^rjasp, 
the Khyona, Hyona or Hun, and then they gave him a 
defeat irasgirama)/' This ended in Vishtasp’s victory 
over Arjasp and his Khyaonas ipirnvjih-i-madam Arjasp 
va Khyona).^ 

(d) A little further on again, we read of the collapse 
of the power of Arjasp and his Khyaonas, and Zoroaster’s 

1 Vnller*B *' Firdasii liber Kegum Tomus Tertium, p. 1600. 
Mohl IV, p. 308. 2 Jbid. p. 1004. S Vide the above passage. 

4 Madou’s Diokard II, p. 641,1. 21. Book VII, Chap. 88. 

6 tb‘d. lit, sabsequeut weeping or eslsinity. Pers, girastan» 
4o weep. 

6 Jbid. p. 642 I. 1. S.B.B.. XLVit, pp. 72-78. Diakard Bk 
VII, Chap. IV, 83 90. 
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name is associated with this result. In this third reference 
of its seventh book, the Dinkard associates Zoroaster with 
the victory of Vishtasp over Arjasp, the Khyaona, and 
-other non-Iranians {Pirojih-i-Vishtasp madam Arjasp 
Khyona va avarik anairan).^ 

*te) Then there is another reference to the war in the 
8th book of the Dinkard. In its accotmt of the contents of 
the tenth Nask, Vishtasp Sasta, it refers to this war and 
associates it with the new religion of Zoroaster. It says, 
that it was intented to show “ hostility to Zoroaster ” 
(paityardarih-i Zartusht).- 

All these references in the Dinkard simultaneously 
point to the fact, that the war was for the sake of the new 
reformed religion, which Arjasp, who wanted to stick to 
the old faith, did not like. 

The Pahlavi Yadgar-i Zariran distinctly refers ter the 

2 The PahUvi According to that book,® when 

Yidgto-i Zarir&n. Vishtasp, with his sons, brothers, family 
members and courtiers, accepted (from 
21oros8ter) thenewMazdayasnan religion, Arjasp, the king 
of the Khyaonas, or the Hyaonas,^ diet not like it ; so he 
sent two of his generals, Vidarafsh® and Shamkh&st,^ as 
messengers to Iran to persuade the Iranian king not to 
adopt the new religion and to adhere to the old faith. 

1 Msdon’8 Diokard II, p. 645, II. 11-lS, S.B.E., XliVII, p. 75. 
Chap. V, 7. 

2 Bk. VIII, Chap. XI, 4. West. S.B.B., Vol. XXXYII, pp. 24.86, 
Ppstur Oarab's Vol. XV, p 28 Text, The Dinkard published by D. M. 
Madon, Vol. JI, 688, p. L 1. 

3 For details, vide my translaUon of the Yiidg&r.i ZarirAo. 

4 The Pahlavi word can be read both as Uyaonin or KhyaonAn 
XThe Pahlavi Text by Dastnr Jamaspji, p. 1, 1, 8). 

5 Bidarafsh at the Sh5h-D|imeh (Mobl. IX, p. 868). 

6 NAmkhist of the Sbih-olmeli {ibid. p. 868). 
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'We read the following letter sent by the Hon^c king to 
Iranian king : • - ' 

“Aigham ashniit aigh lekum bagan denman diuri 
avizeh Mazdayasnan min Anharmazd makir&nt. Ya at- 
la zak rai yekhsQnit amat lenman geran zyan va dhshkh- 
varih azash shiyad yehvantan. Bara at lekum bagan 
madammunit denman din-i-avizeh shedkfinit levatman 
lenman hamkish yehvunlt adlntan pavan khudaih paras- 
tim adintan yehbunim shant pavan shant kabad zahba 
kabad slmln va kabad susya nyok kabad gas shatruihaiya. 
Ya at denman din bara la shedkunit va levatman lenman 
hamkish la yehvunlt adlntan madam yamtunlm.”^ 

Translation “ I have heard that your Majesty has 
accepted from Oharmazd, the pure Mazdayasnan religion. 
If you will not think of it, great harm and unhappiness 
may result to us from that (religion). But, if it please 
your Majesty, and you give up this pure religion, and be 
of the same religion with us, then we will pay homage 
to you as a king, and then we will give you from year to 
year, plenty of gold, plenty of silver, and plenty of good 
horses and the sovereignty of many places. But, if you 
will not give up this religion and will not be of the ^same 
religion with us, then we will come to attack you.''*'^ 

This message clearly shows, that, before the advent 
of Zoroaster, the Iranians and the Huns had well-nigdt 
the same religion. When the Hunnic Ar jasp says to. the 
Iranian Yishtasp that “ harm and unhappiness may result 
to us from that (new religion)”, and, when he asked the 
Iranian king to be of the same religion with ns (Uvainum 
Unman hamkish yehviinit), the inference is clear, that, up 
to then, both had a well-nigh coTmmon religion. Were it 

1 ' Vide my TraDsliteratioii and lYanslatioii of Y&dg^r-i ZaTir$ii» 
eto.» pp. 4 to 7. Vide the Pablavi p. 2, 1. 8. 

2 Vide my Translation of the YftdgAr (1899), p. 
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Bot SO, fmd were the religion of the Hunnio king Arjssir 
difiorent from that of th^ Iranian king Vishtasp, where 
was then the necessity of Ar jasp trying to dissuade 
Vishtasp from adopting the new religion ? The two kings- 
followed well nigh the same creed, and so, Arjasp did 
not like that his brother-king of the neighbouring Iranian 
country should change their common religion. Vishtasp’s 
reply also points to their religion being common before 
their advent. He Levatman lekum hamkiah let 

yakvitnim ” (s. 18), i.e„ “ We will not (continue to be) of 
the same religion with you.” 

The account of the war, given further on, in this 

Pahlavi treatise, says that there were large armies on 

both the sides. The result of the war was, that the Huns- 

whose army in one place alone at the last battle was that 

of 120,000 men were defeated' and the Hunnio king 

Arjasp was taken prisoner by Asfandyar, the son ,of 

Vishtasp. One of his hands, legs, and oars were out oft, 

one of his eyes was burnt, and he was allowed to go 

back to his country on an ass whose tail was cut, so that 

all the Huns of his country may know what the result of 

the war was. ^ 

•» 

The Pahlavi Zadsparam^ speaks of the war of Vish*- 
tasp and Arjiisp as occurring in the 

*' Md **“***'‘^* y®®*’ Zoroaster’s revelation 

sparam. religion. We read : — 

Paoan ai aale yamtund Khyan val Airan matayan,* 

in 30 years the Khyaons arrive in the country of. 
Iran. 

1 Vide my Transliteration and Translation of the Ykdgftr-i 
Zariifn, p. 49. 

8 8.B.E., XL VII, p. 166, Chapter XXIII, 8. 

3 The Text of Z&dsparam by Bebramgore T. Anklesaria, p. 91,. 
Chapter XXV, 8. , 
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The Fablavi Jamaspi, which speaks of these Huns as 
White Hons, refers to this war with thd 
*' Hunnic king. Here, three wars are 

mentioned as the greatest wars (karizar* 
i-raba).’ The first is that which King Kai Kaus had 
fought with foreigner's. The second war is the war of 
Vishtasp (Gushtnsp) with the Hunnic king, the magician, 
the white Hyaona or Khyaona, whom they call Arjasp, for 
the sake of religion {Saplf ffyaona-i-yatu din rae kard 
munash Arjasp karititnd). ^ We see from this passage, 
that the Hunnic king, who fought with the Iranian king 
Arjasp to oppose the reformed religion of Zoroaster, was 
a White (sap it) Hun. 

The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (Chap. II, 49) is a book 

, , of prophecy in which Ahura-Mazda tells 

** Yasht"*'"'"” Zoroaster, what calamities will fall upon 
Iran. In the long list of such prophecies, 
we find a list of some foreign people, who, occasionally, 
will rule some part of Iran. We read *. 

‘ Khutiiih va patakhshaih val an*Airan bandagan 
rased, ohegunan Turk va Tur va sapit Khyon”.* 

Translation : — The sovereignty and kingship will 

aa'rive to non-Iranian slaves like Turk and Tur and 

White Huns.” 

Of the words at the end. Dr. West has taken the 
first word 'sapid ' with the preceding words 'Ka/rmak 
rakht ’ and translated as “ the white clothed Karmak”. 
Thus, he seems to have taken the second word as ‘ han,* 

1 Vide my Text and Trasalation of the JamAspi, p. 19-6 of the 
Text, Chapter II, and pp. 86-37 of the TranslatioD. 

9 Ibid. 

8 bnd-i Vohuman Yaaht by Ifaatur Kekobad Adarbad, Text p. 
10, 11. «.A Bahman Yaaht, West, 8.RE., V, p. 209, Chap. II, 49. 
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ftnd has translated it as “then”* Dastnr Kekobad has 
read the two words as Supido Khivo, and taking them 

^gather with the preceding word ‘rakht,’ (p- trans* 
lated them as ‘'white coloured Khivs”. But the words are 
exactly like similar words in the Pahlavi Jamaspi, above 
referred to, and it seems to me, that there is no doubt, 
that the second word is Khyaon or Hyaon and that the 
two words refer to the inroads of the White Huns, who 
are also referred to in the Jamaspi, which also is, like the 
Bahman Yasht, a book of prophecy. 

Thus, all the above passages of the five Pahlavi books 
refer to the second great war between the Iranians and 
the Huns — the religious wav due to the advent of Zoroaer 
ter. They point to the fact, that Vishtasp’s Iranians and 
Arjasp’s Huns had well-nigh the same religion, but that 
Zoroaster’s advent brought about a reform which Arjasp,- 
the Turanian Hunnic king, did not like; so, he first sent 
two messengers to the ooturt of Iran to dissuade Vishtasp 
from accepting the new faith. Why should Arjasp, the 
Hunnic king, do so V To understand the matter clearly, 
take the case of any two modem powers and their reli- 
e^ons. If a Christian State adopted a new faith, opposed 
to Christianity, or introduced new reforms in Christia- 
nity opposed to the orthodox faith, no Mahomedan 
State would ever remonstrate. But a Christian State 
can remonstrate against any innovation in the old or- 
thodox faith. We had a case of this kind among Euro- 
pean Christian powers, due to the new form of the Pro- 
testant faith. The State which followed the old or-' 
thodox Christian faith fought against the States which 
adopted the reformed faith. Just the same thing occur- 
red in our case. This then points to the conclusion, that 
the faith of the Huns was well-nigh the same as that 
of the Iranians before the advenji of 2toroaBtMri. 
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V 

The Pmlan (and Af«U«) W|j|tliigi. 

Under this head, I will refer to the books of (a) 
Firdousi, and (b) Tabari, whose Arabic has been rendered 
into Persian, and (c) Ma^oudi. 

According to Firdousi, the Sassanians had fre* 

. quent wars with the Huns who were 

(a) Eirdousi. 

known, in difierent parts and at differ- 
<ent times, under different names, such as Euthalites, 
Ephthalites, Haitalites, Naphthalites, Atelites, Alatelites, 
otc. Oriental writers, and among them Firdonsi, speak 
of them at times, under the general head of Turks. We 
find from Firdousi and other writers, that the Sassanian 
kings, from Behramgore down to Noushirwan, had 
frequent wars with them. I will refer my readers to my 
paper on the Early History of the Huns for a brief 
history of the wars. 

Firdousi ’s account of the war in the time of Behram- 
gore of Iran, provides with evidences, that the Huns who 
fought with him, and who belonged to the various tribes 
known as the Chaghftni, Khatli, etc., were partly Zoroas* 
trian in their faith. 

(a) They paid reverence to Fire, observing the old 
Iranian sacerdotal ritual of Baj and Barsam. We learn, 
that these Hunnio tribes, after the final victory of Beh- 
ramgore over their Hunnio king, who was taken prisoner, 
paid tribute to the Iranian king and observed the above 
^roastrian ritual. We read * : 

Cf\>j j 

1 Itoou’ii OaToatU £d. VoL 111, p. 1648. " 
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*j JU It •xU-ij» 

Js\ ^ uri't* 

Tran»lation:~-’Ihe Chaganis, the Khatlis and tile 
Balkhi chiefs, the Bokharis and Mobada from GarchijAn, 
they all went before the (sacred) fire for worship, observ- 
ing Baz and holding Barsam in their hands. 

Now, we know, that the observation of Bai and the 
holding of Barsam are Zoroastrian religions ceremonies. 
So, the observance of these ceremonies by the above 
Hnnnio tribes shows, that they were, if not wholly, partly 
Zoroastrian in their faith. 

We learn from Tabari’s account of the war of 
(6) 'i^bari. Behram with a Hunnic king, that the 

queen of the Hnnnio king had fallen a 
prisoner in his hands. Behram sent her, as if it wem, a 
state prisoner to the great Fire~temple of Azer Gushasp^ 
to serve at the temple. Tabari* says : 

jS 0 ^^ ^ 0 ^^ 0 ^ 

He sent the royal wife (kh&tnn]^ of the Khakftn to 
serve at the Fire-temple. This shows, that the Hnnnio 
queen must be Zoroastrian in her faith ; otherwise, she 
could not have been sent to the great Fire-temple which 
was held in great reverence in Iran for several centuries. 

It seems from Firdousi and other writers that like 
the temples of the early Greeks and Bomans, the Fire- 
temples of Iran served vaiions purposes. They had 
institutions attached to them which served the purposes 
of our modem Banks, Houses of Correction, Libraries, 

1 Vide my Irudau EswyB,*' Put fur the History of this great 
pire-temi^e. 

a Tabari, Naval Bishore’s Ed. of .1874, p. 301. Tabari par 
otenberg, VoL II, p. 121. • 
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eto.^ So, the Huunio queen was sent, as it were, as ft 
state prisoner to a State religious House of Correction. 

That the enemy, with whom Gushtasp fought,. 

belonged to a tribe of the Huns appears 
(c) Ms 9 oq i. f rotn, Mafoudi’^ who refors to Isfendi&r, 

the son of Gushtasp, and says that he ha<l built a fortress 
in the Caucasus to withstand the Alans who were 
a tribe of the Huns. He says : 

“ Ehtre le royaume des Alans et le Caucase, 
il y a un chAteau et un pont coustmit sur tme 
livihre considerable. Le ch&teau est appel4 cMteau des 
Alans',^ il a et4 b&ti autrefois par on des anciens princes 
de la Perse, Isbendiar (Tsfendiar) , fils de Gushtasp. 11 y 
avait place une garde chargee de fermei- aux Alans la 
roirte du Caucase.” 


Vi 

n. BvldMse from Indian Sonrsss. 

Now, we will turn to Indian sources to see, that the 
Huns who invaded India followed the ancient Iranian 
religion. ' 

Just as in the history of Persia, we find two sets 
of references— one, which may be called semi-historical, 
refeiTing to the old Kianian times, and the other, histori- 
cal or authentic, referring to the Sassanian times— so, also 
in the history of India, we have two sets of references. 
The set of references in the Vi^u Purapa and Kalidasa’s 
Paghuvamsa, may be taken as semi-historical, and the 
other set, referring to the times of the Guptas as historical 

1 Vide my Iranian Eaaaye, Part 11, for an acoonnt of these 
Fire-templea, pp, 93-188. 

S Mavondi, tradnit par Barbier de Meynard, Vol. II, pp. 42-48. 

S Vl Jbitl. p. 48. 
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and authentic. It is the second set that helps us to say, 
that the religion of the Huns who invaded India was 
well-nigh the same as that of the Iranians. 

These historical references or evidence can be divided 
under three headings — 

(A) Inscriptions. 

(B) Writings. 

(C) Coins. 

The authentic history of the times of the Guptas 

. , . ^. places the later Hunnic invasion of India 

A. Inscriptions. , 

m years 467 to 600 A.O. I will not 
enter here into this history, but refer my readers to my 
paper on the History of the Huns.* This history shows 
that the Hune who invaded India had come from the 
direction of Persia and that both, their victories and de- 
feats in Persia, drove them towards India. At one tinie, 
the growth of their power on being victorious near Persia 
encouraged them to “pastures new" in the direction 
of India. At another time, defeat and dearth or want 
turned them towards India. 

The first Hunnic king referred to in, what may be • 
called, the authentic history, is Toramahh, who had settled 
in Malwa, a few yeai's before 500 A.C. He had assumed the 
Indian title Maharaiadhiraja, i.e. the Baja of the Mahara- 
jas. He had struck his coins in India, and we find his name 
in Indian inscriptions. The defeat and the death of the 
Iranian king Phiroze (467-484) seem to have made him 
powerful enough to turn to India for fresh victories. He 
had a son named Mihirkula. Mihirkula is the Gollas of 
the monk'Writer Cosmas Indicopleustes who wrote in 647 
A.G. The last part Kula or Kola of the name of Mihir- 
kula has given the form Gollas. This writer speaks of 
him as a king of the White Huns. The Indian 
i Joor. B.B.R.A.S.. Vol. XXIV, 539-9A. Vfde my “ Asiatic 
Psperc," Part II, pp. 386 et teq. 
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account of Mihirkula helps us to say, that Tora* 
mana, Mihirkula and their clan were, if not wholly, partly 
Zoroastrians in their belief. There are several facts that 
lead us to say so. 

We have an inscription of the time of Mihirkula, 
inscribed in the 16th year of his reign. It was found 
“ built into the wall in the porch of a temple of the Sun 
in the fortress at Qwalior in Central India." The inscrip- 
tion,^ refers to the worship of the sun. The inscription 
is by one Matrioheta, who said that he had built the 
temple and dedicated it to the sun “ for the purpose of 
increasing the religious merit of (his) parents and him- 
self*’^. Mihirkula’s father, Toramana, is ^oken of in this 
inscription “as a rnler of great merit"-'*. Mihirkula 
himself, is spoken of as a man of “ unequalled powers, the 
Lord of the Earth 1 think that the donor Matricheta 
himself may.be a Zoroastrian in his belief. His refer- 
ence to the^* and dharma seems to me to be a reference 
to the Zoroastrian Mazdayasnan religion which is often 
spoken of in Parsee writings as the good true, religion 
(Veh-din, behdin). The eulogistic way in which this donor, 
who seems to be a Zoroastrian, speaks of Toramana and 
his son Mihirkula, in a temple dedicated to the Sun, on 
whose light Mithra presides, leads us to infer that these 
Hunnic kings also were Zoroastrian. 

Coming to books, the most important evidence is 
B. Evidence Bajatarangipi. We learn 

from Htotoricnl that Mihirkula the son of Toramana 
^Ajatmngi^!!^ finally defeated^ Now, in the final 

battle, which led to the defeat, Mihirkula 

■ 1 . , ■ , - 

1 Or. Fleet’s IsBoriptioDSof the Enrij QupU Kings, p. 163, No. 8. 

8 i6uf. 3 ihid. 4 iWd. 

6 Fleet’s Inscriptions of the Esrijr Gnpts Kings, ^o. 37, p. 168, 

6 There had been, for some time, a diacusaion, as to Who defSat, 
nd Mihirkula and thus pqt an Vnd to the Mnnnio rule in India ? Some 
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was taken prisoner and *sent away to his capital 
At Sakala (Sialkot). But, having found, that his brother 
had, taking advantage of his defeat in the south, usurped 
his throne, Mihirkula went to Kashmir, where he was 
hospitably received by the king of the country. But, later 
on> he abused his host’s hospitality and raising a revolt, 
seized his throne. Now Kalhapa, the poet-historian of 
Kashmir, refers to Mihirkula and his rule over Kashmir in 
the Rajatarangipi, hie well-known work on the history of 
Kashmir, which is taken to be the first historical work of 
its kind in India. There are several statements in his 
account which point to Mihirkula’s religion being some* 
what the same as that of the Iranians of Persia. We will 
refer here to these. 

(а) Firstly, his very name Mihirkula is Iranian. Mihr 
or Meher is the later form of the Avestan Mithra (Indif^n 
Mitra). 

(б) He is spoken^ of as having founded at Shrinhgar a 
temple of Mihir (Mihireshwar^) and the city of Mihirpura. 

These names show, that they bore the name of Mihir, 
the Iranian Yazata (Mithra), presiding over the light of 
the sun. One may say, that Mithra Mihir as Indian 
Mitra is the Indian word for sun ; so, there is nothing 
unusual or un-Indian in the names. But, when 
we know that Mihirkula was a non-Indian or a foreigner 
and that names of cities or temples bearing the 

isid, it WB8 Baiaditya and others that it was YashodbarmaD. In my 
paper on the Hnnaa in the Bbandarkar Commemoration Volume, I 
have given my view in favour of Yashodfaarman. Prof. K. B, Pathak 
also has, in his learned paper, entitled ** New Light on Gupta Era and 
Mihirkula” in the same Volume, shown, that it was Yaahodharmaa who 
gave the final defeat, 

1 Troyer’sTezt, p. 34, sloka 806. Stein'a Text, p. 18. 
fi TVoyer translatea as '* uo aanetuaire k Mihiiu", VoL II, Tranala- 

tiSB, pti 8A . * 
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name Mihir are otherwise >«carce, it seems, that the 
names have an Iranian tinge in them. Again, we 
must remember that the name is not Mithrakula (Mitra- 
knla), but Mihirkula wherein Mihir is purely an 
Iranian name. 

(c) Immediately after the mention of these two places, 
hearing the name of Mihir, we find a mention in the 
Eajatarangipi of Gandhara Brahmanas. They are 
spoken of as {a) Brahmapas of Gandhara, (6) as 
being the last of the Dvijas, (c) as undoubtedly having 
the same dispositions as that of Mihirkula and id) as 
ooming from various agraharas. 

Now as to the Gandharas, I will quote here, what I 
have said in my paper on Kashmir and the ancient 
Persians’ : 


“ The references to the Gandarii by the classical wri- 
ters, as collected both by Wilson and Troyer, point to two 
\d,ifierent races of the Gandarii. It appears that the Gan- 
dh^as, referred to by the author of the Ra jatarangipi, were 
not the same, as those referred to by Herodotus, as' Gan- 
darians ancf, as a people of one of the twenty satrapies, in 
which Darius Hystaspes had divided his Persian Empire.^ 
They werje the same, who, with the Sogdians ‘having 
the sama accoutrements as the Bactrians formed a part 
of the army of Xerxes. They are the same, as to those 
referred to by Pliny, as being a tribe of Sogdiana, the 
^ogdha of the Vendidad. Thus, the Gandhara Brahmins, 
referred to by the Rajatarangipi, as being preferred to 
the Brahmins of the country, and as having won the 
favour of Mihirkula, were some foreigners from the 


1 Jour. B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XIX, pp. *37-48 ; Asiatio Papum, 
Part I, pp. 28-110. rwl« p. 106 for the quotation. 

8 Herodotus, Book HI, 91* 

3 Ibid. Book Vllt (6 Had the Bactrian equipmeot in all 
respect.” ftawlinson’s Tianalatioiis 
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further west. That they ^were Zoroastrian Mobeds, 
appears from the desoription given in the Bajata* 
rangipi.”^ . 

These Brahmapas or Mobads are spoken of as having 
the custom of the nextrof-kin-marriage. It is the onstom 
referred to by some Greek writers also. Modem European 
scholars connect it with the custom of Ehetyodath 
referred to in Parsee books. 1 have spoken on, and explain- 
ed elsewhere, the subject. However, Kalhapa’s reference 
to the alleged observation of this custom by the Brahmins 
(Mobads), newly brought by Mihirkula to India, shows, 
that the Brahmins were some Zoroastrian priests. Thus, 
the fact of the Hunnic king Mihirknla, who bore an Iranian 
name, bringing to Kashmir foreign Zoroastrian Brahmins 
who were alleged to have been observing the custom of 
the next-of-kin marriage attributed to some sects of 
Zoroastrians, leads to show that Mihirkula’s faith also 
was, if not wholly, at least partly, Zoroastrian. 

id) Then, the Bajatarangipi says, that the coming of 
Mihirkula and his army could be known by the people 
by the fact of their being followed by falcons, crows 
and other liesh-devouring animals. Perhaps, the writer 
seems to say that wherever he went there was a slaughter 
of armies, etc., and therefore a number of flesh-devouring 
creatures followed his army. But, 1 think that here 
also, there is a subtle allusion to the Iranian custom of 
the disposal of the dead. If so, this allusion also points 
to the Hunnic king Mihirkula as following the Iranian 
faith. 

The coins of the Hun kings in India also show that 
they followed the religion of ancient Iran. 

E^dence!*””***^** Toramana 

and Mihirkula bore Fire*altars like those 


1 Book 1, ohlokH 346 ff. 
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on the Sassanian coins. Tkeir coins served as interme* 
diate models for the later Gadha coins, known as 
Gadhiya Paisa, known in Indian literature as Dram- 
mas. I have referred, in my paper, entitled “A Glimpse 
into the Work of the B. B. B. A. S., from a Parsee 
point of view”* to Dr. Condrington’s plate, in which 
he has arranged 20 coins of the type known in Gujarat 
as Gadhia coins and in Kathiawar as Gadhaiya coins. 
Pandit Bhagvanlal Indra ji has described the plate, and, 
as said by him, the o^ins in the plate are arranged in a 
way as would easily give to one looking at them “ the 
gradual transition from the Persian face and fire-altar, 
seen in the former (Sassanian) coins, into the oblong 
button dots and lines on the latter (Gadhia) coins, 
and which showed pretty plainly that the so-called 
Gadhias are a debased imitation of the coins of the 
Sassanian kings of about the 6th or 7th century A.D.”* 
Now, in this series, the coins of the Hun kings occupy an 
intermediate place. As said by Mr. Brown " the Huns 
were mainly instrumental in introducing Sassanian .types 
into India.’’’* Mr. Brown refers to a coin bearing the name 
Shahi Tigin with the Nagari legend " King of India and 
Persia.” I think this Shahi Tigin is the Shahi Chagan or 
Chagall Shahi of Firdousi (Macau’s Calcutta edition of the 
Shahnameh, Vol. Ill, p. 1689, e.g.. The name is a title and 
not the name of the king.) The name of this particular 
king was Faghauish and he was a Hunnic king of the 
Haitalite ti'ibe, spoken of by Firdousi as Shahi-Haital. 

Df course, the mere fact, that we find fire-altars 

if The Oenteuary Volume of t^e B.B.It.A.!}. (ISOS). Ficfe my 
of the paper, p, 152. 

Journal B.B.B.AS., Vol. XII. Abstract of Frooeedinge, 

/ 3 The OoiM of India (Tbe Heritage of India Beries) by C. 1. 

' fiiown (192^p. 51. 
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in the coins of the Hunnic kings of India, standing 
alone, would not suffice to show, that they paid reverence 
to fire and were Zoroastrians in belief, but, together with 
other evidences referred to in this paper, it presents a 
very strong presumption of their following the religion 
of [ran. 


The view of M. 
Desuigoes, princi- 
pally baaed on the 
authority of Chi. 
nese writings. 


M. Deguignes has written an excellent history of 
the Huns under the title of “ Histoire 
G^n4rale des Huns.” He speaks of his 
work, as a work principally drawn from, 
or based upon, Chinese books (Ouvrage 
tird des livres Chinois.) He has also 
drawn from other oriental sources. In this history, he 
speaks in two places on the religion of the Huns. At first, 
he speaks of their religion under the head of Histoire 
des Anciens Huns.”' This account is of the ancient 
Huns, other than the White Huns, who lived on the 
frontiers of Persia and who now and then invaded 
Persia, and who, in the time of the Sassanides, invaded 
both Persia and India. He again speaks of their 
religion under the head of “ lies Turns Orientaux.”* 
These Turks wore the Hniis who hiM come into a 
long contact with the Persians, and had invaded 
Persia and India under the Sassanides. He thus speaks 
of their religion® ; “ As, to other religion, the Turks 
have much respect for fire, air, water and earth. They 
worship one God whom they regard as the author of 
the Universe. They sacrifice to him camels, oxen and 
sheep.' Their priests claim to have the gift of prophecy 


\ Histoire Gin^raledee Huns (1756), Tome I, partie If, Ltvre 
premier, p. '26. 

* Ibid- pp. 376-77, Wvre V. 

S I trenelete from Deguignee* Histoire OdnSrsle <|es Huns, 
Tome I, oeeondr|urtie, p.^4, Mvm cAo^oitme. 
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But there existed in thW neighbourhood a religion 

celebrated in olden time, I mean that of Zoroaster, which, 
a part (tribe) of Turks, had embraced, principally those 
who lived in the direction of Persia and in Transoxania.” 
Then, describing the religion of Zoroaster on the authority 
of Hyde, M. Deguignes adds : “ But probably the Turks 
had not adopted the sublime ideas of the Persian reli- 
gion.” We see that Deguignes’ account of the ofterings 
tallies with what we have said above about the ceremonial- 
ous ofiering of animals according to the Yashts by the 
Vaesaka Huns and by the Huns of king Arejataspa or 
Arjasp. 


1 . 




THE IRANIAN NAM® OF THE HtTNNIC 
KINO TOBAMANA WHO INVADED 
INDIA.^ 


Introduction. 


Indian writings and inscriptions speak of two 
Hunnic kings— Toramana and his son 
Mihirkula, — as having reigned in India 
and oppressed the people. The object of this paper is to 
determine, that the Hunnic king Toramana, referred 
to in the Indian inscriptions, is the Hunnic king Khash- 
naw&z or Khfishnaw&z referred to by the writer of the 
Pahlavi Grand Bundehesh and by other later writers of 
Persia. I will first give a brief account of the historical 
relations of the Huns with I. India and II. Persia. 


I 

RELATIONS OF THE HUNS WITH INDIA. 

We have two periods of the invasion of the Huns, 

referred to in Indian books and in* 

o/toe" luTagton scriptions. (a) Jhe first early period is 

of India by the that referred to in the ^Vishnu Purana 
HuD8. *• 

(2nd book, 3rd chap.)® and the Baghu- 

van9a of Kalidasa.^ But these references do not help 
us in determining the dates. 

1 This paper was read before the Third Oriental Conference at 
Madras in December 1924. 

2 The Vishnu Pur&pa, a system of Hindu Mythology and 
Tradition* translated from the original Sanskrit, by H. fi. Wilson 
(1840)* pp. 177 and 194. For details of these references, vide my 
paper on ** The early History of the Huns and their Inroads in India 
and Persia” (Jour. B.B.B.A.S.* Vol. XXIV, pp. 632-95. Fule my 
Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp» 298-349. For this particular portion, 
vide pp. 834-40). 

8 The Raghuvan^a of KilidasA with the commentary of 
Mallinitha by Kashinath Pandurang Pardha, 2nd Ed. (1883), p. 89. 
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(6) The second period is* what may be termed,’ 
historically anthentic, as we are in a position to deter- 
mine the dates, though approximately, in the case of some 
evente. For this period, we have the help of our Indian 
inscriptions and writings. Prof. Pathak has, recently, 
brought to bear upon the subject fresh light in his learn* 
ed paper, entitled “ New Light on Gupta Era and 
Mihirkula”* which is based on some Jaina writings, We 
had more than one invasion in this period, the history 
of which, based on the above materials, can be thus 
summed up briefly : 

The first invasion of India by the Huns in this au- 
thentic period took place at the end of 
^ewnd p!riod!*^ period of a century and a half, 

known as the “Golden age of the 
Guptas”. It took place in about 466 A.C., on the death 
of Kum&rgupta and the accession of Skandagupta. The 
Huns came from the direction of the frontiers of Persia 
and from the steppes of Central Asia, through the North- 
Western passes. They lived in those parts from remote 
times, carrying inroads ^n one country or another ; but 
they founded, after occasional rises and falls, kt various 
times, what may be called, a new Empire in the basin 
of the Oxus, ill the middle of the 6th century, in about 
448 A.C. In .their above mentioned first invasion, they 
were defeated by Skandagupta, who commemorated his 
victory® over them by " a pillar of victory ” at Bhitari*. 

1 The Bhandarkar CommeinoTation Volume, pp. i95-2£2. 

I Smith's Early History of India, 3rd Ed. of 1914, p. 309. 

3 Fids, for particulars, my Asiatic Papers, Part II, p. 336. We 
have another reference to this* victory in an inscription of Skanda- 
gupta on the great boulder of Asoka’s inscription at Gimar in 
Junaghad in Kathiawar. (Dr. Fleet’s InscHpUons of the Early Quptaa, 
p. 56). For a full account of. this Inscription, vide the History of 
Eathiawad by Capt, Wilberf^roe Bell (1915), pp. d2*36> 
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'The second invasioii was in or about 466 A.G. Wa 
have the authority of the Ghinese traveller Sung-yusc 
■or Sing-yun^, who taravelled in India in 620 A«C., foi 
some information about this invasion. These Huns were 
■of the Ye-tha or Ephthalite tribe. Skandagupta was 
■defeated and he died in 480 A.C. They then continued 
their inroads on India. In or about 500 A 0., led by 
Toramana, they brought stronger attacks. This Hunnio 
king settled in Malwa and assumed the title of M&hft- 
r&jftdhir&jii, i.e., The of the M&hftrftjts. In this 

invasion, the Huns had even attacked Pataliputra^. He 
even struck coins in his own name. His name is men* 
.tioned in three Indian inscriptions.^ 

(«) The first inscription is that of his own reign and 
is at Eran in the Khura sub-division of the Sagar district 
in the Central Provinces. It is inscribed on “ the chest 
of a colossal red sand-stone statue of a Boar, about il 
feet high, representing the God Vishnu in his incarnation 
AS such.”^ This inscription, which seems to have been 
■engraved in the first year of Toramana ’s reign, was of 
some date about 484-85 A.C.^ 

(6) The second inscription is that ‘at Kura*^ in the 
salt range of Sagar in the Central Provinces. According 

1 « Buddhist Records of the Westeni World’* by Samuel Beal 
(1884), Vol. I. 

2 For the influence of this victory on Saurashtra or Kathiswad, 
vide the History of Kathiawad, by Capi Wilberforce Bell (1915), p. 37. 

3 Vide mj paper on the Hnns op. oit. in my Asiatic Papers, Part 
II, p. 338 et teq. for particulars. 

4 ** Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 111. Inscriptions of 

the Early Gupta Sings and their successors,’* by Dr. J. F. Fleet (1868), 
1 55. 5 Vide my Asiatic Papers, II, p. 839. 

6 In Constable's Hand Atlas of India, nndetr direction of J. G, 
SartkoleiBSw: (1898), the name is given as Kurai. . Vide the General 
Index of the Atlas. • 
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to Dr. Buhler’s account of inscription, in his articlir 
entitled “ The new Inscription of Toramana Shaha”, it- 
" was incised during the reign of the king of kings, the 
great king Toram&na Sh&ha or Shahi, Ja&vla....On palseo' 
graphical grounds, it may be assigned to the fourth or 
the fifth century.”* This inscription is now in the Lahore 
bfuseum. 

(c) There is a third inscription which bears 
Toramana ’s name, but it was inscribed, not in the reign= 
of Toramana, but in that of his son Mihirkula. It was- 
“ found built into the wall in the porch of a temple of 
the Sun in the fortress at Gwalior in Central India.”^ It 
is now in the Calcutta Imperial Museum. 

II 

KELATIONS OF THE HUNS WITH PERSIA. 

As in the case of the history of India, so in the caser 
of the history of Persia also, the history of the relations 
of the Hirns can be divided into two great periods : (1) 
The very ancient period and (2) the later authentic 
period of the Sassanians. I have spoken elsewhere of the 
first period.” So, I will not speak of it here, especially ar 
it has not much to do with our subject proper. 

As to the later authentic period of the history of 
Persia in Sassanian times, I will state in brief what ther- 
relations of the Huns, with the Persians were. We find- 
from the history of this period, that the Huns, known as 

l Epigrapbia Indies, s Collection of Insoriptions snpplenieutsrjr 
to the Corpus Inscriptionum Indiosmm, edited by Dr. J. Burgess 
(169S> p. 239. 

B Dr. Fleet’s Insoriptions of the Early Gupta Kings^ p. 163, No. 3.- 

8 Vide nr.y paper on the Haas in the Bhandarkar Coniniemoimtio» 
ITolume. «■ 
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ithe Ephthalites or Haitalites or Hephthalites, and spoken 
of as White Hnns both by Western and Eastern writers, 
£rst came to Transoxania in about 4*20-425 A.C. and they 
had, ofi and on, several wars with the Persians. They 
had the first war with Behramgore. Yazdagard, the 
successor of Behramgore, had three wars with them, 
in 442-47, 450-61 and 454. Yazdagard, who died in 
-454, had set aside the claims of his eldest son 
Eeroze, and had named Hormazd, the second son, as 
kisheir. So, on his death, his son Feroze sought the 
Aid of the Eunnio king, spoken of’ by Pirdousi as 
Sh&h-i*Haital ♦**) and OhaghAni Sh&hi 
He is named Faghanish With the help of this 

king, Feroze won his Persian throne. 

Later on, while speaking of the wars of Feroze with 
the Hunnic king, Firdousi names the latter as Khfishna- 

wAz (jijiiy-)* and speaks of him as the son of the 
Khagan (CjiSt According to Firdousi, Feroze was 

killed in a war with this* Hunnic King KhAshnawAz.** 
Thus, according to Firdousi, the Hunnic king who 
first helped him to gain his throne Avas Faghanish, 
And the Hunnic king who latterly fpught with him 
was Khushnawaz. A year after coming to the 
throne, Feroze had to fight against a great famine, 
^hioh. lasted for seven years. His famine administration 
and his solicitude to help his people were such, as Avould 
do credit to any best of our modem kings.^ 

Feroze subsequently had to fight with the Ephtha* 
lites, and, it seems, that he had more than one war with 

1 Macao’s Calcatta edition Voi. Ill, p. 1589. Mobl'a small edi* 
tion of Translation, Tol. VI, p. 68. 2 /frid. 

3 Macao's Calcutta Edition 111, p. 1592, 1. 4. Kutar Brotberst 
£d. VIII, p. 160. 4 Ibid. p. 1592, 1 14. 5 Ibid. p. 1504. 

6 Vide mj Asiatic Papers, II, p. 824. 
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tiiem. He was killed in the last war. Thereafter alsOr 
there were wars between Ihe Persians and the HtinSr 
during the times of kings/i'Balash, Eobad, Jamasp and 
Nowsherwan.* 

I give below a table of events, with dates, in connec' 
tionwith the wars of the Huns with 
great empires of ancient 
times and especially their wars with 
India and Persia. This table helps us to see, at what 
period during their long wars with the Persians, f oughts 
oft and on, for more than 100 years, the Huns were at 
war with India. 

Years. Events. 

1200 B.C. The beginning of the history of the 
Huns in the East, according to Chinese 
accounts, as stated by M. Deguignes, in 
his “ Histoire G^n^rale des Huns." 

7th Cent. B.C. Their "War with Qushtasp (according 



to Pahlavi writers) . 

2AG B.C. 

Chinese Emperor Cheng, whe built the 
great Chinese Wall, came to the throne. 

215 B.C. 

Cheng drove away the Huns and built 
the great China Wall. 

20i» B.C, 

The approximate date of some of the 
materials of their history. 

209 B.C. 

Their first Emperor in the East, to* 
wards China, died. 

46 A.C. 

The empire of the Hmis in Tartary 
destroyed by the Eastern Tartars and 
the Chinese! 

1 1 my above-meutioned paper for a detailed account. MjT 

Asiatic Papers, 11, pp. 318-381^. 
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139 A.G. 

200 A.O. 
372 A.C. 

374 A.O. 
376 A.C. 

404-6 A.O. 

406 A.C. 
409 A.C. 
420-25 A.O. 

420 A.C. 

424 A.C. 

427 A.C. 
^ A.C. 

441 A.O. 


Claudius Ptolemy, the Geographer, 
wrote about Xouvi Chuni (Chsenoi), a 
tribe of tie Huns m liring on the 
Bneiper. * 

Dionysius Periegetes wrote about Huns 
living on the borders of the Caspian. 

The Huns advanced westwards under 
Balamir, and, defeating the- Alani, en- 
listed them in their own service. 

They invaded the country of the Ostro- 
goths (Eastern Goths). 

Balamir became the chief of that 
branch of the early Huns who had gone 
to Europe in the time of the Boman 
Emperor Valens. 

The Huns vuider Uldin helped the Ro- 
man general Honorius against the Ostro- 
goths. ' 

Attila born. 

They invaded Bulgaria. 

The arrival of the Haetalities or the 
Ephthalites or the White Huns in Tran- 
soxania. 

Behramgore (Behram V, 420-438) came 
to the throne of Persia. 

Defeating the Visigoths, they conquer- 
ed various tribes on the North of Italy. 
Behramgore 's war with the White Huns. 
The Hunnic king Buas or Bugulas, to 
whom the Roman king Theodosius paid 
a tribute of £14,000, died, and his ne- 
phew Attila became king. 

They invaded both, the Western and 
the Eastern Roman Empires. 
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44244 A.C 
446 A.O. 
448 A.O. 

461 A.C. 
46061 A.O. 
4^ A.C. 

464 A.O. 
466 A.O. 
468 A.C. 

466 A.C. 

472 A.C. 
474-76 A.C. 

480 A.C. 
480 A.O. 
484-86 A.C. 

486 A.C. 
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Their -war with the Persians under 
Yazdagard II. 

Bleda, the (Mlleague of Attila, died and 
Attila began to rule alone. 

They founded a new great Empire in tiie 
basin of the Oxns 

Attila, crossing the Rhine, led an ahny 
through Central Germany. 

Another war with the Persians under 
Yazdagard II. 

Attila died. Alaric and he had given a 
blow to Mithraism in Europe, thus 
making the way for Christianity smooth. 

Their another war with the Persians 
under Yazdagard II. 

Their first invasion of India in which 
Skandagupta defeated them. 

Feroze (468484) sought the aid of the 
Huns who were ruled by their King 
Faghftna, according to Firdousi, and by 
Khfishnawaz or Khashnaw&z according 
to other oriental writers. 

Second invasion of India by the Hnns 
when they took Pataliputra. 

Mihirkula, the son of Toramana, bom. 
The first War of Feroze with the Huns 
under KhAshnaw&z. 

The defeat of the Huns under Toramana. 
Skandagupta died. 

The War of the Haetalite Huns with 
the Persians under Sufra. 

The Hnns again invade the Eastern 
Empire of the Romans and continue 
harrassing it for 72 years upto 667. 
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484^86 A.C. The dftte of the First Insoription bear* 
ing Toramana’s name at Eran. 

486 A.C. The Persia! king Eobad at the Court of 
the Haetalnes to ask for help. 

4r97-99 A.C. Eobad at their Court for the second 
time. 

600 A.C. . Toramana brings stronger invasions on 
India. 

602 A.C. Death of Toramana and accession of 
lyfihirknla to the Hunnic throne in India. 
'603-13 A.C. The Persian king Eobad ’s War with 
the Haetalites. 

617 A.C. The Third Inscription bearing Tora- 
mana’s name, inscribed in the 15th year 
of Mihirkula’s reign. 

628 A.C. Mihirkula defeated by king Yasho- 

dharma. 

630 A.C. Mihirkula referred to as Gollas %y 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, the monk writer,- 
who wrote in 647 A.C. 

642 A.C. Mihirkula died. 

666-67 A.C. The War of Noushirwin (Chosroes I) 
with the Haetalites ‘when they were 
finally driven away from Persia. 

This table shows, that the wars of the Huns with the 
Indians went on, ofi and on, during the period when 
they fought with Persia. It also shows, that the history 
of the Hunnic king Toramana was connected with that 
of India from 465 A.C. to 602, the date of his death. 
During this period, at times, he was successful, and, at 
times, defeated. He was defeated in 456. He was 
successful in 500 and he finally died in 502, leaving 
liis son Mihirkula as his successor to his conquered 
territories of Lidia, 
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Dnring this period (46&’602) of Toramana’s invasions 
of, and rule over, India, there raigned in Persia, as we saw 
above, Feroze (467-484), his aoL Balash or Falash (484488)^ 
Kobad (488-497), Jamasp (497499), Kobad again (499-610). 
But the period, in connection with which we have to^ 
seek the aid from Persian history, is that about A.C. 
466 when the Huns invaded India for the first time, and 
that about 480 when Skandagupta defeated Toramana* 
It seems that after 480 Toramana made a more or less 
permanent stay in India. This period 466 to 480 waa 
mostly the period of the reign of Feroze. So, we will 
speak at some length about the relations of this Persian 
king with the Huns. 

Ill 

KING FEROZE OF PERSIA AND THE HUNS. , 

We will examine the relations of Feroze with the 
Huns, on the authority of Oriental and Western writers. 
We find a great difierence, not only between what the 
Eastern and Western writers say, but also between the 
statements of the Eastern writers themselves. 

Some time‘ after Feroze ’s accession to the throne 
of Persia, there occurred a great famine 
Persia which lasted for froih six 
to seven years. According to the 
Pahlavi Bundehesh, which we will refer to later on, it 
lasted for seven years. I think, that though the famine 
is spoken of as having occurred in Persia, the Haetalite 
Huns, who lived on the frontiers of Persia, also suffered. 
According to Tabari, the rains had kept off so long, that 
even great rivers like the Tigris and the Oxus got dry. 
Tabari says : 

* oA ^ U Ov j «L. i ^ JiA ^ 

1 Acoordidg to Mirkhoad, one year after the aooesaioB. Nawal 
nshore’sTezt p,SSl, I. 7. s Nawal Kishore’a Text p. 303. 1 34. 
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The scarcity (of water) was so much, that the 
Tigris and all streams and rivers got dry. 

According to the text Followed by Zotenberg, the 
same was the case with the Jehoun i.e., the 

Oxns. Mirkhond also says that both the above rivers 

had got dry. (•»>. ••‘'W j 

i.e.. No water had remained in the Tigris and Oxus). 
When the scarcity of water and rain were felt in the 
basin of the Oxus, it is natural that the. Huns who had 
their headquarters there, were also hard pressed by the 
famine. It seems therefore that the Huns were forced 
to leave their country and to turn towards India by this 
great famine, which devastated the country of Persia and 
the surrounding regions for seven years. The whole 
history of all the Hunnic tribes tells us that they, as it 
were, according to Huttington’s Bread and Butter theory, 
wandered from country to country in search of fdod. 
They lived in a particular region for a number of years, 
and, then, when hard pressed there by any kind of scarcity, 
small or great, they migrated to another region, and, 
driving away its original occupants from their place, 
halted and lived there for a number of ^ears. So, it seems, 
that these Haetalite or Ephthalite or White Huns were 
driven from Persia by force of circumstances, by the great 
famine of seven years which occurred in their country. 
This may be one of their reasons to turn towards India 
which grew grain and other foodstuffs in large quantities. 
According to some Oriental writers, who describe the 
famine policy of Feroze, the Persian king himself had 
also sent for grain from India among other countries, 
to feed his starving people. 


I Nawal Kishore’s Text of Mirkhoad's Raazat-oa.eafa, 
p.S81,L». 
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Proceeding a little further in the history of the reign 
of Feroze, we find that, afterwards, Feroze had more than 
one war with the Haetalites. f Oriental writers difier as 
■to the cause of the war". Firdousi and Mafoudi 
give no reason as to why Feroze declared war 
against the Haetalite Huns. Tabari^ says, that the 
war was due to the oppression of the Hunnio king. 
His subjects left his country and sought refuge at 
the court of Feroze and asked his help. Hence Feroze 
declared war against the Hunnic king. Mirkhond in his 
Rauzat-us-safa gives the same cause : 

^ f llii 

liX^ ^ 

i.e., ITirouz collected an army with the* intention of 
invading the country of the Hactalatioes in order to make 
arrangements (nazAm, for the affairs) of the oppressed 
who had on account of the oppression of the king of that 
-country gathered in his Court and he was not afraid 
of breaking the treaty. 

According to the Byzantine historian Prisons, the * 
cause of the war was different : When the Hunnio king 
gave help to Feroze to gain the throjie of Persia, one of 
the terms of the treaty was, that Feroze was to give to 
a prince of the Huns, his sister in marriage. This prince 
was named Concha^ (or Konkhas).* Feroze is said to 
have deceived the Hunnio king, as the lady, later on 
given in marriage, was not the sister of Feroze, but a 

I Nawal Kishore’s Text of Tabari,* p. 30, 1. 10 et aeq. Zotenberg, 
II, p. 136. 2 Nawal Kisbore’s Text I, p. 231, 1. lb. 

S Histoire Geourele dea Huoa, by Uegaigaes, Tome I, Partie 11, 
328. 4 Miraoire aur lea Huoa, by Droidn, p. 84. 
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Persian lady who was passed oft as a princess and a 
sister of Feroze. Whatevcl the real cause of the war 
may be, on proceeding further in the history of the reign 
of Feroze, we find, that Feroze had two wars with the 
Ephthalite or White Huns, and in both of these he was 
defeated. Here, we most bear in mind, that the Huns 
who invaded India also are spoken of as White Huns. 
How, it seems, that the later invasions of India by 
Toramana in the reign of the Gupta king Skandagiipta, 
were, as it were, the result of the victory of the Huns 
over the Persians. It seems that. Hushed with the 
victory, they turned to India to find, as it were, new 
pastures. 


IV 

THE HUNNIC KING WHO HELPED FEBOZE ANir 

THE HUNNIC KING WHO DEFEATED ANT) 
KILLED FEBOZE. 

Now, the question is : Who was the Hunnic king, 
who, at first helped Feroze in gettin^his father’s throne, 
and, later on, fought with him and’defeated and killed 
him? Authorities differ on this question. We will 
refer to some different writers who have written more' 
or less on the subject. We will first see what the Fah> 
lavi Bundehesh says on the subject : 

In the Pahlavi Btmdehesb, known as the Grand Bun* 
dehesh,^ we have an Iranian authority 
which speaks about Feroze. The writer 
of this book, or of this portion of the book, - 
refers to the above referred to two great events of the reign 

1 Vide th« iDtroductioii of my TiansUteratioD aod Translation 
of the Bondchesb for this csnte and for other paitieulais about thi*- 
book. 
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of Feroze, viz., the great fanune of his time and hie wan 
with the Huns. He refers t<y the great famine in the reign 
of Feroze and Feroze’s death at the hand of Hhftshua- 
w&z in the war with the Haetalites; We read therein (in 
the chapter, enumerated as 39 by Dr. West*, and entitled 
“ Madam vazand i hazAreh haz&reh val Airan shatra 
mate"*, i.e., “ On calamities which fell upon the country of 
Airan from millenium to millenium”), the following, 
when we come to the reign of Feroze : 

“ Dayan khud&iya-i Piruz i yazdagardftn shash shant 
matra U yehvunt, mardum halftkih va shaktih gerAn 
yAmtunit. Ttknd KhashnavAz HaiyAptalAn kh6dA yAithn- 
te Piruz zaktalfint."® 

Translation In the reign of Piruz (the son) of Yaz- 
<lagard, there fell no rain* for six years. Great calamity 
and affliction came to mankind. Hot-spirited’’* Khashna* 
vAz, the king of the Haeptalites, came and killed Piruz. 

Thus, we learn from this passage, that the name 
of the Haetalite king, was KhashnavAz. 

Firdousi speaks, as said above, of the Hunnic king who 
, . . first helped Feroze as 8hah-i-Haital 

(fc) FltdOUBl. 

(Jl;> .b)*' and Chaghani Shah 

and gives his name as FaghAnish As 

to the king who latterly fought with Feroze, 

1 8.B.E., Vol. y (Bundeheeh), Introduction p. XXXYII. 

2 The Grand Bundeheth, edited by Tebmuras and Bebramgore 
Ankleiaria, p. 811, U. 3>4. 

3 Grand Bundehesb, Ibid, p, 215, 11. 

4 Matarg or inatra (Pablavi Vendidad XXL t). Arabic J** 

matar/ruD. 5 PerB.tundJi» 

g Maoan's Calcutta Edition, Vol. HI, p, 1589. llobl’a Ed. 
TtanalatioD, Vol. VI, p. 68. 7 Jbid. 8 /(I'dLp. 1592. 
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he names him KhftshnaHte and speaks of him as 
the son of the KhAkftn (aiS'lA ByKhAkftn, he 

refers, as said by M. Brouin,' to the Kh&k&n, previously 
referred to, viz., Fagh&nish. Thus, it was the father 
who had helped Feroze and it was the son with whom 
Feroze had to fight. 

Tabari, referring to the event of Feroze asking 
for help, at first, speaks of the Hunnio 
(c) abari. Haetalites 

<Hay&tale who ruled over Badakhshan etc. 

According to the text used by Zotenberg for his transla- 
tion, the king then ruled over Ghardgist&n, Tokhftrist&n, 
Balkh and BadakhshAn. Tabari then gives the name of 

the Haetalite king as Khashnaw&z (•»>• 

According to Tabari, Feroze fought battles with the 
very Hunnio king Khashnawgz who had heli>edhim. 
Tabari represents Feroze as defending his conduct, by 
saying that, though he was under obligation to the 
Hunnio king, he was under a higher obligation to God, 
and to the people who lived under the rule of the Hunnic 
people and who complained that they were much 
oppressed^. In the war with this king Khashnaw&z, 
Feroze was killed.^ * 

1 llAmoire rar les Hans, p. 33. 

S lilAiral Kishore’s Text, p, 3U3 1). 2S el teg. Tabari par 
ZotenbMg 11, p. 127. 

8 Nawal Kiahore’s Text, p, 304 li. 1 and 3. The initial alif I 
is one which we £nd before aevetal Persian names, e.g. Anoushirwan, 

and Ishandar. Tabari derives the name of these people from Pen. 
strong (jJi j ay. rfy ay Jl^ Wlle> 1, 6), 

* U Jr J i •s-*l Cf 

aly y 31 *•» a»T ^ tiy* 01 ^ 

(Mawal Kiahon^ Text, p.SO 11. 12). Tabari, par Zotenberg 1 1, p. 131, 
5 Zotenberg II, p. 142. ' 
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Ma^oudi does not refer ^ the event of Feroze asking' 
m. j- i>he help of the Hnnnio king, but saysr 
that he 'was killed- at the hand of 


Akhashnaw&z He speaks of the Hunnic 

king as the king of the Hayatalis 
speaks of these Haetalites as the Sogdians, who lived 
between Balkh and Samarkand. He names the place of 
his being killed, as Merv-al-rud V 

*r*' ■ 


Mirkhond, in his Bauzat-us-Safa, refers to both-the 
events — Feroze seeking for help frcw, 
(<) Mirkhond. and his fight with, the Hunnic king. 

While speaking of the first event, he 
speaks of the Hunnic king as the king of the Hayatalaha 
or Haetalites While speaking of the war, he 

gives the name of the Hunnic king as Khftshnawaz 
We can therefore infer, though not say posi* 
tively, that, perhaps he took that the Hunnic king who 
helped Feroze was difierent from the one who fought 
with him. 


Prisons (died about 471), who was a B^'zantine 
(/) P|itou8, a historian, and who led an embassy from 
Byzantine histo- the Boman emperor, Theodosius th» 
”*”* Younger, to the great Hunnic conqueror 

Attila, about 446 A.C., is said* to be the only Boman 
author who referred to the event of Feroze seeking the 
aid of the Hunnic king. According to this historian,'^ 
Feroze, after winning the ^Persian throne* of his father 
with the help of the Hunnic king, made a treaty -with 


1 Ma«oudi, par A de Meynaid, II p. 196. 

8 tfairalKiBhbre'sText, Vol. I, p. 281,1.2. 3 /Met. 1.18. 

4 Oionin*B “ Mdmoire snr lea Hans,” p. 84. 

- 6 Histoira d«s Hnna, par Dagnignaa, Toma 1, Partia II, p. 238^ 
Jlronin, p. 34. 
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him. Thereby, he agreed to ^ve his sister in marriage 
to a Hnnnio prince, who is na]|ied Consha (or Konkhas) . 

This name seems to be a corruption of Ehtkshnawkz. 
Then, according to this Byzantine historian, the 
Hnnnio king who helped Feroze was another king, 
not Khgshnawaz. According to him, Khtshnawaz 
wfs a prince of his family for whom he arranged a 
' marrj^gp with a Persian princess. This historian then 
seem;' to support Firdousi, that the Hnnnio king who 
belpidd Feroze was Faghanish and the one with whom 
he had to fight later on, was Khfishnawkz who was the 
son of the Haetalite king. 

Malcolm, in his account of Feroze and the Hnnnio 
king who helped him, says that “ the 
(g) Malcolm. name of the Tartar prince, according to 
some Mahomedan authors, was Khoosh* 
Huaz ; ■ but this appellation, which may be interpreted 
‘ The Bountiful Monarch’, was probably only given to 
denote his kindness and liberality. Ferdosi calls him 
Faganish and Khakan”.‘ Anyhow, Malcolm takes it 
that it was the same Hunnic king who helped Feroze 
who latterly fought with him. * 

M. Drouin, in his “ Memoire of the Huns (Le 
Mus^on of 1895), seemslto accept the vei> 
{k) M. Drouin. 5,*^^ Firdousi, that the Haetalite king 
who helped Feroze to gain the throne of 
Persia was a Ghagaui king named Faghanish, and that 
the king, with whom Feroze, later on, fought was Khfidi'*, 
nawaz who was the son of Faganish (fils de Foughonish). 

1 ilale<dw*c History of Poiaia, Vol. I, pp, 99-100. 

S <• MOmoire sur lot Hun EptbbalHeB dniia leura Bappotta^ avee 
‘Beta. Pones SnaaoBidea,” par Qronin (1895. EztraHa da 
lltiateii^ pp. SMS. 
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Wbat Drouin says^ of ihe generality of Mabomedan 
authors, giving ibe namjf of tbe Hunnic king as Ebtisb- 
uawaz, refers to tbe king Vbo fougbt with Feroze. 

We see from tbe above accounts of difierent writers, 
tbat tbey difiered. According to some, tbe btunnic 
king wbo helped Feroze was the same king vtritb v^bom 
Feroze fought later on. According to Firdousi and 
according to Priscus, who was well nigh a contemporary 
of the times, they were tw'o different persons. The 
former was the lather, and the latter, the son. 

V 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE HUNNIC KING WHO 
FOUGHT WITH PERSIA WITH THE HUNNIC 
KING WHO FOUGHT WITH INDIA. 

Our Indian materials, as examined above, do not 
tell us, who the first Hunnic king, who fought with, 
and was defeated by, Bkandagupta was. Btit, we find 
that three inscriptions give us the nome, of .Toramana 
as that of the later Hunnic king, who was successful 
and who made his stay and died in India. When we 
look to the above table of dates and look into the above 
history of the wars of the Huns with the Persians and 
Indians, we are led to believe, that it was the Hunnic 
king who defeated Feroze in Persia, that later on came 
to India and conquered and stayed here. So, it was the 
Iranian Khfishnawfiz who was the Indian Toramana. 
In other words, the Iranian name of the Hunnic king 
Toramana named in the Indian inscriptions was Khffsh* 

1 La phis part des auteuis inuBulmanB donneiit aii KhdqAn dee 
EphthaliUs 1e Dom d« Kheuahnavdx. Ce mot qui figitilie in perean 

bon roi " j\y cat 6crit ausai £1 Akeheiivar (Abonlfeda) et £1 

AkbibWi Aabnovar etc., niyant lea antrea. 
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nawaz. We will examiae ^me of the evidences on the 
subject : | 

(1) Toratnana is spoken of in the Indian inscrip- 
tions as Shah or Shahi. This word is Iranian, and we saw 
above, that the Hunnic king who came into contact with 
Feroze is spoken of by Firdousi as Shah-i liaital, i.e., the 
king of liaital. These Hunnic kings were, in manner, 
custom, and religion, Iranian, to some extent. So, they 
had assumed the Persian title Shah to denote their 
kingship. 

(2) The second inscription of Toramana speaks 

of him as 313 Shahi .Jau. According to Dr. 

Buhler/ the letters after j^u are “very 

faint and partly donbtfnl”. On the suggestion of 
Dr. Fleet, Buhler has read the faint or doubtful letters 
as via, thus reading the whole word as jaula. I 'think, 
that these letters arc something like Persian ghau or 

ghani (o* <i®) and the whole word is Jaughau or 

Jaugh&ni. In Persian, the same letter ^ may bo read as 
S, eft or c The pronunc.iation depends \ipon the nuktahs 
oi; points— one or three, whatever you take with the word. 
In the Shakasta stylo of writing, they do not put any 
nuktahs. Again, according to M. Dronin'^, Tchegan 
(Chagan) was also written Djagan (Jugan cilv)* 
So, it seems quite probable, that the missing or doubtful' 
letters of the Indian inscription are somewhat like ghan, 
and the whole word is .laughan or Jaughani, and is the 
same as Firdousi ’s Chaghani, which is also written 
Jaghani. Thus, I think, that the king referred to in the 
Indian inscription as Shahi Jagh&ni (or Chaghani) is the 
Hunnic, king referred to by Firdousi. Shahi is a titular 

1 Epigraphia Indioa, edited by l)r JBargeas, p. 239, n. 1. 

2 Il4ttt«ite let los llttos Ephthalite, p. 2i. 
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word for a king used in Per»a. Even now, the king of 
Persia is spoken of as Sh&h/ and Chaghgni or Jagh&ni 
is a tribal name. A part of ' Samarkand is still known 

as Chaghanian 

(3) We saw above, and we see from the above 
referred to table of dates and events, that the successful 
invasion of the Hunnic Toramana occurred in the time 
of the reign of king Peroze of Persia (437-484). Now, 
as the Hunnic king came from Persia, flushed with 
victory there, and as the times are contemporary, it 
seems more than probable that the Indian Hunnic king 
was the same as the Persian Hunnic king. 

From all these facts, we are led to conclude, that 
the Hunnic king named in the Indian inscription, as 
Toramana and who is spoken of as the Sh&hi .Taughani 
(or Ohaghftni) is. the same as the Hunnic- king named in 
the Pahlavi Bundehesh and in the writings of Firdousi 
and other eastern authors as Khoushnaw&z. 

VI 

THE NAME OF THE HUNNIC KING AND ITS 
SIGNIFICATION. 


Firdousi gives the name as Khflshnaw&z 


The proper form 
of the uuue 
KhAsbnawSs. 


Tabari and Ma^oudi as Akhshnaw&z 
Ofy*^0’ Mirkhond as Khashnawgz 

and the Byzantine historian 


Prisons as. Cousha or Koukhas, which is a corrupted fo* 


reign form of Khashnaw&z. Thus, the question is, whether 
the proper form is Khflshnaw&z or Kbashnawgz 


(jt The . PahlaVi Grand Bundehesh, which must 
>^to^ken as an older authority, gives the name as “ Khash- 
^,1 SteingMa, , 
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nawAz HaiyaptalAn EhAdA 

KhashoawAz, the chief or ^ king of the Haetalites.* 
So, it seems, that the firrt part of the name is Khash (Jtf.) 

as given by Tabari, Mafoudi and Mirkhond and not 
. KhAsh as given by Firdousi. In Pahlavi, khush 

i.e., ‘pleasure*, is written as The Persian form of 
this word is rendered in Persian both as ( Jijt) or (jit) 

(khAsh or khash), Firdousi; erroneously taking it to be 
a word expressing pleasure in the sense of the above 
Pahlavi word khAsh, has adopted the first form khAsh 
(»»')• But Tabari and others have strictly followed 
the Pahlavi form ■‘is^ khash and given the word as ^ 
khash. Drouin and Malcolm^ have been guided by 
Firdousi *s form and have tried to give the meaning of 
the name, taking the first part to be Persian khAsh. , 

I will say here a few words on Prof. K. B. Pathak's 
identification of Toramana*s sou Mihir* 

, MihlrkuU of the person in the Jain writings* 

»nd tbeClwtama- In nts paper, entitled^ New Light on 
**** Gupta Era and MihirKula”,* he shows, 
that theMihirkula of the Indian insorip* 
tions, the Mihirkula of Kalhapa’s SAjatarangipi, and 
the Mihirkula of the Chinese writer Hieuu Tseng is the 
same person as the OhatrumukharElalkin, Kalkin or 
KalkirAja (472-6I2 A.C.)* of the Jain writers. “ Ealki- 
rAJa was only another name of the famous tyrant Mihir* 
knla**.' He says that according to one Jain writer. 


1 VUk the Test, edited by Tehmum* AakleMrie, p. S15, 1. 7. 

A Vide Dutur Hoehuigji’s Test of Ardai Viraf, Chap. Iff, p. 13. 
S Vide above. 

4 Tko (JoiBinemoratioa Voluioe, pp 195 e< eeq. 

A iktei. pp. A15>U> o" /6AI. p. 116. 
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Jinasona, he ruled for 42 /years, and, according to two 
others, for 40 years. His f(ther Toramana’s first year 
of rule is taken to be 500 A.C. The number 52 on the 
inscription of Toramana is taken to be the first year of 
his rule in India. This number is taken to be the 52nd 
year of the Hunnic Empire on the banks of the river 
Vankiju (Val<Ku) tira' or Oxus^. The Jain writers speak 

uJ this Kalkir&ia us “ a paramount .sovereign foremost 

among wicked men, a i)erpetrator of sinful deeds. 

He nourished between 472 to 642 A.C. He was reigning 
in 520 A.O. 

Now I think that the llAjatarangipi suggests to us 
the origin of the above Indian name Kalkir&ja as given by 
Jain authors. This Kashmir history, while speaking of the 

terrors that Mihirkula spri^ad, speaks of him as 

kulopamd i.e,, Kala-liko (“somblable & K&la’O 
as Troyer renders the words^ in his French translation). 
Kala was the god of Destruction and Death. 8o, as 
^Mihirkula caused destruction all round, he seems to have 
fM'on spoken of as one ruling over or spreading d^ath. 

1 Ibitl, p. 2t3. 

2 I hnve aaid eleowlivre, that the river AredvisAra of the Avesta 

is the iiiodcru Oxns, and that the priuci(>ul main branch Aksn, from 
which tlie name Oxus is derived, is a later corrupted form of Ardvisu- 
(ra). The above Jain name Vanksnhira or Vakstttira, seem to be 
another form of Aredvisnra (Vide my Qnjarati paper on the 
Geography of the Avesta in my “ %i'%ltO I9*S^ 

•IJiiei pp. ISS lUi.) 

8 Frof. Futhuk, Bliaiidarkar Cuiumemoration Volumeg ps2]5. 

4 BAjataraugipi, truduiie ct Guminciitae par M« A. Troyer (1840)| , 
Taii VoK 1» p. 32» aloka 289. SUiu’a BAjatarangipi, Vol.I, Text p, 13* 
IM. Vul. Traualation p. 32.* 
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The Iranian name of the Hunnio king who invaded 
India wastehaehnaw&z and the Inctian 
name was koramana. Why a different 
name in India? We know that the 
Hunnic king, on coming to India, assumed the title of 
Mahftr&j&dhir&ja, i.e., the R&ja of the MahArAjas. This was 
to impress his new Indian subjects with an idea of his 
greatness. So, similarly perhaps, he assumed this name 
Toramana to gain some importance. If so, I beg to suggest 
with some diffidence, the meaning of this Indian name. 
I think, the name is Tolamana dhsifR, i.e., “ Heavy or 
high in honour.” Tola gla or aar tula means heavy, 
weighty, and mAna *n*r : means respect, honour. 

We know, that, in the inscription bearing his name, 
he is spoken of, not as an oppressor or tyrant, but as a 
king of good merit. For example, in the first inscHp- 
tion, bearing his name, he is spoken of as “ the glorious 
Toramana of great fame (and) of great lustre”h In 
the second inscription, “ the donor wishes to make over 
a share of the merit gained by his pious gil t to^ Tora- 
mana and his family.” In the third ^inscription, he is 
spoken of as “ a ruler of great merit. 

Thus, the Iranian name assumed by Toramana in 
India, giving up his Iranian name KhashnawAz, seems to 
be. in line with the statements about himself in the 
inscriptions. 


1 Dr. Fleet's InscriptioDS of the Esrijr Qaptas, No. 3G, p 160. 

2 Epigraphia Indies, a Collection of Inscriptions supplementary 
to the Corpus Insoriptionnm Indicarnm, edited by Dr. Burgess (1802), 

p, 280- 

8 Dr, Fleet’s Insoriptions of the>Early Qnpta Kings, p. 168, 




THE DISA-POTHI (FAMILY DEATH- 
REGISTER) AMONG THE PARSEES.* 


Prayers in honour of the dead play an important 

introduction. P®’’* religious 

communities. It is so among -the Far* 

sees. To remember one’s dead relatives, especially the 
. near ones like parents, wife or husband, children, bro- 
thers and sisters, is an important religious and moral 
duty. The departed dear ones, if remembered with love 
and piety, are believed to bless the living ones who 
remember them. This belief and this idea of duty have 
necessitated the keeping of two record books in a well 
regulated Farsee family. They are (1) the Disa-pothi and 
(2) the Nam-grahan. 


1 . 


The word disa (fs^ii) used among the Farsees seems 
Di fa pothi ^ another form of tiv or R«l^, 

day. It has then come to mean the day 


of the anniversary of the death of a person. For example, 
the Farsees speak of the day of the death of their pro- 
phet Zoroaster, as “ Zarthosht no dis6”, i.e., “ the anni- 
versary of the death of Zoroaster”. They speak of the 
anniversaries of the deaths of their parents as “ma bap 
no disd” (^ii Hi the (anniversary) day of 

the death of their father or mother. The word potM 
(^i<fl} is an Indian word meaning a book. So, disa- 
pothl means “ a book in which are recorded the dates of 
the deaths of the departed ones”. 

Every family is supposed to have a Disa-pothi, in 
which the names of the departed ancestors and members 


I This paper read b^efore the Anthiopologioal Section of 
the Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta in January 19i3. 
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of the family and also those of the departed lateral and 
collateral relations by blood or marriage are entered with 
the dates, t.e., the days (re^), months (mah) and years 
{sal) of their deaths. It is, as it were, a family calendar 
of the departed dear ones. 

Like all calendars, the Disa-pothi begins with the 

first day (Ohrmazd) of the first month (Farvardin) of 

the Parsee year and ends with the last dayCGuthaVahish* 

toisht) of the year. Thus, the Disa-pothi is divided into 

12 parts for 12 months. The deaths in the family that 

have occurred on the first day of the year {ros Ohrmazd, 

mah Farvardin) are entered under the heading of the 

first day, Ohrmazd ; those that have occurred on the 

second day are entered under the heading of the second 

day^Bahman. The thirty days of a Parsee month 

are known by thirty special names which are the names 

of the Yazatas (literally, those who are worthy tQ be 

worshipped) or angels, such as 1 Ohrmazd, 2 Bahman, 

3 Ardibehsht, 4 Shehriver, and so on, upto 30 Aneran, 

the last day of each month. Similarly, the months also 

are named after the 12 great Yazatas of whom seven are 

the Amesh&spands or archangels. JBut, in the Disa- 

•» 

pothi, the days and months are generally marked, not 
by their special names, but, by their numbers 1, 2, 8, etc., 
as in the case of Christian dates. Thus, for eiample, all 
the deaths that have occurred, say, on roz Ardibehsht, 
the 3rd day of a Parsee month, are put under the heading 
or marginal figure of number “3”. 

The head or elderly member of a well-regulated 
Parsee family generally knows the dates of the deaths 
of the near dear ones of the family, especially the dates 
of those who die’diduring his life-time; and so, knowing 
them, he prepares for the performance of the usual cere> 
monies (n the coming anniver^ries of the demise df those 
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members. Some generally look to the Disa-pothi, every 
month or two months, to refresh their memory. To 
forget the day, and thus to the anniversary day of the 
deceased pass imnoticed, without the performance of the 
requisite obsequies, is a great dereliction of duty. Pious 
people, on finding that they have, by neglect, let the 
proper day pass without the proper ceremonies, grieve 
over their neglect and, according to the proverb “ Better 
late than never”, direct the due ceremonies to be observed 
immediately after their being reminded of their neglect. 

But, to provide against such forgetfulness or neglect, 

the family-priest of the family also 

Disa-pothi keeps a Disa-pothi of the family with 
in the hands of , . -r , j- •, -r. 

family priests. himself. In the mofussu Parsee centres 

generally, and, to some extent, even 
in Bombay, it is considered to be the duty of the family 
priest to look into the Disa-pothi of the family from 
time to time and to inform the heads of the families of 
the coming anniversaries, so that they may be prepared 
for the occasion and may give the requisite instructions 
to the priests also. If the priest neglects to do that and 
the day passes unobserved, the priest is censured. 

Now, generally, a Parsee priest is the family priest 
of more than one Parsee family. So, at times, he keeps' 
in his house a general or common Disa-pothi, i.e., a took 
of memoranda of the death anniversaries, not only of 
one family, but of all the families of which he is a 
family priest. He looks in that general or common 
Disa-pothi, daily or weekly, and gives due information 
to all parties. For example, if on looking to his common 
Dis&'pothi, he finds that four deaths have taken place 
on a particular day, tay the 10th day (Abdn) of tire 12th 
month Aspandid, of four individuals belonging to four 
difterent families of whio'x he is the family priest. 
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lie goes a few days before that day, at his coiivemenoe» 
rto the heads or other members of the families and 
reminds them of the coming anniversary days of the 
deceased members of the family. At times, he is asked 
to go to them again after a day or two, or, at times, he 
'receives instructions at onoe, as to what to do or what 
religions ceremonies to perform. The directions are 
as to (a) whether the ceremonies are to be performed at 
tliome or in a Fire-temple, (jb) as to what ceremonies to 
perform—a few ordinary or also any special, (c) as to 
the cost of the fruits, sacred bread, meals, etc., to be 
procured for the requisite ofierings and (d) as to how 
the consecrated ofierings are to be disposed of, i.e., 
whether they are to be sent to the families for chaahni,^ 
or religious ceremonial eating, or to be sent, in whole or 
in part, to a related or friendly family, or to be used 
by the priest himself. 

Now, in some Farsee centres, there are special 
Sacerdotal ar- arrangements and stipulations among 
•rangemeDts of the priests themselves, as to who should 
prieste. perform the aimiversary or other 

ceremonies. Even now, all Farsee priests cannot 

•I 

perform all religious ceremonies in all Farsee 
towns. They have their sacerdotal rights and privileges 
as well as restrictions. For example, a priest of Bombay 
or Naosari cannot officiate at all religions ceremonies in 
Broach or Udwada. Similarly, a Broach Farsee priest 
cannot officiate at Udwada and vice versa. After the 
settlement of the Farsees in India, their priesthood divid- 
ed the country of Gujarat into, what is called, panthaTcs 
or districts of ecclesiastical functions or jnrisdio- 

1 Vid* n>y Keligious Ceremonies end Costoms of the Parsees, 
pp< 198-99, 869. 

8 Vidt, for this dividoo, my few Event in the Bsiljr History 
■of the Pnraeesaad their Dates”, pp, 15-'I7. 
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tions. This was done to avoid disputes. The divisioiv^ 
has been, since then, more or less faithfully adhered to. 
Not only that, but even in on^Parsee town, for exampl&^ 
at Naosari, there are divisions among the priesthood, and 
the priests of one section cannot officiate at the ceremo-- 
nies in the houses of certain parts of the town, where 
only those of the other section can officiate. .Again, in' 
one section and the same section also, the rights, privi- 
leges and prerogatives are divided in a certain way by 
certain families of the priests. Some months of a year 
are set apart for one particular family and some for 
another. Again, some certain ceremonies can be 
performed during certain months by the priests of one 
particular family or a stock of families and not by others. 

This sacerdotal arrangement has led to the prepara- 
tions of a larger or more common and general Disa-pothi. 
At Malesar, in Naosari, there is an arrangement of the 
above kind. So, there, the priests have with them a 
larger or more common and general Disa-pothi, wherein 
are noted the anniversaries of the deaths, not only of one 
family or a number of families of which the priest is a 
family priest, but of all the families of Malesar, where 
about 2000 Parsees lived. As, the priests, in turd, have 
the right to officiate at certain periods at certain ceremo- 
nies and, among them, the ceremonies in honour of the 
dead, at the houses of all the laymen of the whole quarter, 
they have to keep a common register or Disa-pothi for 
all the dead of that Parsee quarter. 

I produce an old Disa-pothi of Malesar of that kind. 
It belongs to Ervad Merwanji Karkaria of Naosari. I 
beg to thank that gentleman for kindly lending it to me.. 
It was first prepared in Samvat 1782 (1726 A.C.). We 
learn this from the following short statement, given as- 
a heading on the very first page : 

ni \w t3 hi«i m ^ 
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aiwqiSl A«i 

AiS^l el'll «|9Wj i.e., A. Jamshedji Kershasji ChAniA got 
this book (vahi) prepared in roz 13 Tir, mah 6 Amerdad, 
year Samvat 1782. The days of the deaths of (the lay- 
men of) Malesar falia (i.e., street) are copied in it, (the 
following are) its details^. 

The pothi or vahi, as it is called in the above pream-* 
ble, begins with a heading Hitii i.e., month 7arvar> 

din. Then we read the following ; — ^^dlctl^ ^ 8‘*l 

^=05li R hi. ewict^ i.e., “on 

the day of Pateti,® one must recite two Yatha Ahfl Vair- 
yd. Becite with the Khsh’* (numan) of Vanant,® Tish- 
trya, Hormuz. . Then, by the side of a figure, marking 
No. “1”, run a number of names of those who died on that 
No. 1 day, i.e., the first day Ohrmazd of the first month 
Farvardin. Sixteen deaths are noted on that day in the 
hand of the original writer Jamshedji Kershasji CiiftmA 
These are the deaths of persons who were dead before 

1 The manuscript is in two volumes. The first volume contaics 
736poges, out of which 233 pages are blank. They were kept blank 
with the view of having further additions.,^ It contains about 11500 
entries for the lir&t six months — Farvardin to Shehrivar, The se- 
cond volume has TIO pages, out of which 307 are blank. It contains 
about 9800 entries. In Vol. I. about 3000 entries are of years prior 
-to that of the commencement of the Disa -pothi, t.c., prior to Samvat 
1 782. In the second volume, there are 3065 entries of years prior to 
Samvat 1782. 

2 For Pateti, the New Year’s day. It is so called, because it 

is enjoined, that one should repent on that day for his faults daring 
the past year, and, for that purpose, recite patetn or prayers of repen- 
tance ( Vida my Religious Customs and Ceremonies of the Parsees, 
p. 98.) 3 The paper of the Ms. is torn off here* 

4 The word is Khshnuman ^ide for this 

word my Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees, pp. 
^81.82. 5 Vide Ibid. pp. 366,-67. 
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roz Tir, m&h Amerdad, Samvat 1782, the day when ha- 
began writing this register of deaths. All the names - 
entered into this register o:^ death by the hand of Jam* 
shed ji should be taken as having occurred before Samvat 
1782. 

Before beginning the list of deaths on roz 2, i.e., the - 
second day of the first month, the writer has left empty 
space to provide for the addition of names that may 
oconr after the above date. He and his heirs seem to 
have gone on adding names of persons who died after 
that date. To provide for the book lasting for a long 
time, he, or his heir has, at first, gone on adding names 
in the spaces between two old names. Then more names 
are added in the empty space originally provided between 
two consecutive days. In the manuscript Disa-pothi 
here submitted for inspection, we find, some names of the 
priestly class added subsequently by the priests who used 
it. They seem to have begun to use it also as a note-book 
or register of the dead of their own families. They have 
added even names of some great men of Naosari who 
died out of Naosari. 

There are a number of abbreviations adopted in 
Abbreviatioug. this register. They are the following: — 

(1) ba (‘H). This stands for Behdin, i.e., layman. 
This *1 ba is generally written — and that very properly — 
as be in the present day Disa-pothis. 

Wherever the name occurs with the above abbreviat- 
ed word Behdin, it must be taken that the death was of 
an adult of, or above, the age of 7, which is the proper 
age of initiating a child into 'the fold by the Naojote 
ceremony. 

Wherever the name of the deceased is noted without 
this abbreviated word 2>a,(t.e., Behdin), one must take it 
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that the deceased was a child under seven years of age. 
In that case, the name is mentioned in the recital in the 
ritual as khurd (P. i j.), small. The abbreviated 

form of the word is khu (Vi). ' 

In the case of' an infant that is not named as yet, it 
is mentioned as Vahman, e.gf., Vahman Bahmanji, i.e., the 
unnamed child of Bahmanji. The word vahman means 
“of good mind” (vah man), innocent. 

In the Disa-pothi of priestly families the abbreviat* 
ed forms are the following:— 

A (ani) is the abbreviated form of Andhiaru 
The names of those members of the priestly family who 
have gone through Navarhood, i.e., the initiation of 
priesthood, are recited in the ritual with the honorific 
appellation of Ervad. Those who have not gone through 
that initiation are spoken of as Oshta which is a corrupt- 
ed form of Avesta Mvishta, i.e., a pupil. In this, case, the 
abbreviated form is 0 (^i) for Oshta. 

(2) The next abbreviation is hhit for Bha- 

rajia. This abbreviation occurs after the name of a 
female and signifies that she was mari’ied. For example 
read a name *Hi. <HI. w. (Ba Hanshi Ba 

Shohrab bha). Here, the final bha shows that this lady 
was a married woman, and was the wife of Shohrab. 
Wherever the abbreviation does not occur that may 
mean that she was unmarried. In the case of a married 
woman her name is recited with that of her husband and 
in that of an unmarried woman with that of her father^. 

(3) The third abbreviation we notice is that of H pu 
which stands for i.e., daughter, e.g., 11*3(1 *H. 

1 In the Kadmi sect, to which all Zoroastrians from Persia 
belong, the name of a woman, whether married or unmarried, it 
recited with that of her father. 
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iwi MW Mi>H4i (Note of roz 1, moh 

1, No. 8). This means that Bani, the daughter of Shagar 
(the son of) Nana, Bhikha l^^ram (snmamed or resident 
of VftnkhdA kh&ri). 

(4) Abbreviation oi stands for Mlfti. In the Hindu 
accounts «i stands for one quarter. The Gujarati word 
for one quarter is Ml ya. Now the word MlU4 can be 
abbreviated into Ml. So, the form »i, which is pronounced 
as Ml, is used as an abbreviated sign for MieiJi. 

Thus runs a note on roz 15, mah 3 : IM Si. 

8«l»l 6l Sl^lioi ^liwi iii-n*Hl tevfe. 

This is a note of the death of the father of Mr. Merwanji 
Karkaria, who has kindly lent me the old I)isa-pothi 
which I submit here for inspection. Ilis father Hormuz 
was adopted by his uncle Darab. So, the abbreviation 
symbol «l is put down after the name €i^l»t (Darab) to 
show that Darab was the adoptive father and not the 
real father. The names after the abbreviation symbol oi 
Bustam, Darab, Bustom, Sheheyar, Kuka, Meherji, 
Ch&ndn& are the names of Hormuz ’s own ancestors. The 
last name Karkaria is the name of the family. 

These Disa-pothis continue in some priesUj^ fami- 
lies for some generations. So, though the original writer 
may know the party or the family, his successor or 
successors may not recognize the family, and may, 
therefore, be in doubts, as to whom the information of the 
coming anniversary may be given. So, for guidance, some 
further particulars are given. For example, in the list 
of the deaths on the 4th day of the 1st month there is the 
name v Mioii^ mih »i«ji 

i.e., MAbfti, the daughter of 'Battan, Sohrab ; (he is) of 
the village of Dumas ; at the house of the new villager 
(the information is to be given). Take another case : 

V (Mii4i t) 5l. ?li§«i<H asHm M*iap Mitts 
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iiailli ttliM, Behdin Sohrab Behedin 
Jivan (the son of) Dhan ji (the so n of) Hoshang. Chandji 
Jesha-Nisha (died in Sam vat) 1778. (He is) the father 
of Hastam Kill. 

There may be several persons of the same name. * 
So, to avoid mistakes the writers of the registers pnt 
down some additional informatio n or designation or niok- 
-name by which the deceased or his near relative was 
known. In the above case, the writer has given the 
pedigree of six ancestors, and has, besides that, given 
his relationship with a living person who seems to have 
had a nickname as Kala, tlie black. One other instance 
we find under roz 1, mah 4, as ‘H. ©otliJ *>i. oil. 

?lHO Slil, /.e., Behedin Jibai 

"Behdin Klvas, married (to Kivas) son of Kfiarji Tamoli 
(and) the daughter of Mancck Sorab llrimji Shilgar. 

(5) ® is an abbreviation for (P. 

living soul. This signifies that the person named 
was living. For example, in the list of names of day (res) 
6, month {imV) 1, there is among tlie latterly added 
names, a name as w tHH(«t) ^l^XlSii, 

i.e., Zindeli rawan, i.e., living, .Jam.5hpd Pasta ra Baman 
Meherji (surnamed) Divetid. 

It may strike one as strange, why the name of a 

, living person (zindeh ravan’) should be 
The name of, ..it •. f 

living persous in lound in tJi6 list of tno nstmcs of tno 

dead*'** **** <l®*d. But the following custom among 

the Parsees explains this procedure : A 

person, in his life-time, performs for his soul all the 

funeral ceremonies, that have to be performed for 

it on his death by his surviving relatives. This is 

considered a meritorious act for Hm or her. When 

one does so in his life-time, he or she is believed to feel 

1 F*d« my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees’* 
for this word, pp, 4<f4>46, , 
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a little easy or happy in his or her mind, that it will 
not matter mtich, if, tinder any oircomstances, his or her* 
funeral ceremonies are not, performed by anybody on 
his or her death. In such a case, what can be called, 
a kind of vicariousness is done away with, because the 
person himself or herself performs what is believed to 
be requisite for the good of the soul instead of leaving 
it to others for being performed after his or her death. 
The funeral ceremonies of all religious communities 
are believed by intelligent men to have, as their 
aim, a prayer to God and other Higher Powers or 
Intelligences under Him (a) to forgive a nd forget the 
faults of the deceased and to reward him for whatever 
good he may have done ; (h) to protect and guide his 
soul in its further progress ; and (c) to thank the Higher 
Powers for all the gifts and blessings that may have 
been conferred upon the deceased in his life* time. . 
The funeral ceremonies of a Par see are celebrated with 
the name Sraosha, an Yazata or angel presiding over 
divine obedience, whose function is to protect and guide 
the soul of a person when he is living, and to protect and 
guide it after death. As it is the function of the same 
angel to protect and guide one during his life, and to 
protect and guide his soul after his death, the ceremonies 
in honour of that angel, whether performed by one 
in his life-time, or performed by others after his death, 
are almost all the same. The principal occasions on 
which the funeral ceremonies are generally performed 
by the Parsees are (a) the first three days after death, 
for which period the soul is believed to be still within 
the precincts of this world*, (6) the dawn of the 
third night after death when the soul is believed to pass 
the precincts of this world and to enter into those of the 

I This ceremony is known as that of Sarosh. Vide <ny ** Betigi. 
one Ceremonies and Customs of the Farsees*', p. 3. 
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next world, (c) the fourth day (oheh&rhm)*, (d) the tenth 
day (dehhm), (e) the thirtieth day (si-roz) and (f) 
the anniversary (sal roz) afte^ death^. 

The thirtieth day is generally meant to mean,, 
every thirtieth day after death ; so, the day of death 
during every month is also taken to he the proper cccar 
sion for the ceremonies for the soul. Some perform 
these for the 12 months of the tame year and acme 
continue them for the months of some subsequent 
years also. Similarly by “ anniversary” is meant not only 
the first anniversary but many subsequent anniversaries. 

So, the Zindeh-ravan ceremonies are the ceremonies 
which one performs himself for his soul during his life- 
time (Zindeh-ravan, i.e., living soul) and they are almost 
the same as those performed after death. The occasions 
also are the same, viz., the first three days, the third 
dawn, the fourth, tenth, thirtieth and anniversary days. 
Such being the case, the names of seme living persons— it 
is not many who perform continuously the Zindeh-ravan 
ceremonies — who have performed the Zindeh-ravan 
ceremonies, are entered into the Disa-pothi or the 
Begister of Eeaths, so that, 4 on profier occasions, the 
priests, referring to the Disa-pothi, may go to the proper 
parties, and, reminding them of the occasions, may 
receive due instructions for the performance of the 
(living) funeral ceremonies, on each successive an- 
niversary of the day on which he first perf 01 med his 
funeral ceremony. 

The custom of performing the Zindeh-ravan cere- 
mony was more common about twenty-five to thirty 
years ago than now. It is still prevalent at old orthodox 
Farsee centres like Naosari. The occasion is held to be 
important and the party who performs his Zindeh-ravan 

1 Religiocg Ceremonies and Castoqps of the Psrsees, p. .143. 

2 The Dibacheh of the Afringftn. 
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is believed to be oelebratins a joyful occasion like 
Naojote or marriage; and so, be or she is presented with 
gifts, in kind and money, by relations and friends, as 
on the above joyful occasioiis. I know of my own know- 
ledge, where a Pareee lady performed her Zindeh-ravan 
ceremony at the Seth Jejeebhoy Dadabhoy Parsi Fire- 
temple at Colaba with some eclat, and on the fourth 
(cheharOm) day, at noon, feasted about 200 relations 
and friends and received a number of presents in suits 
of clothes, jewellery and money as on a joyful occasion. 
It is said, that in an old centre like Naosari, in former 
times, even a musical country band was sent for for the 
occasion. 

The Zindeh-rivan ceremonies are all along similar 
to the funeral ceremonies of the Anoushe-ravan, i.e., of 
the dead, and they begin with the performance of the 
Tazashna in honour of Sarosh. But, they say that, in 
former times, in the last century, there were occasional 
instances of persons performing their Zindeh-ravan, 
from the very beginning with which the ceremonies for 
the dead are performed, i.e., even the Gehsirna cere- 
mony was performed. The person bathed,, or had a 
sacred religious bath of nfm* (Sans. at the hands 
of a priest, and he then laid himself down on a stone slab 
(eiA) on the ground as if dead and the priests celebrated 
the proper last ceremony which is performed before the 
disposal of the body into a Tower of Silence. This reminds 
us of King Charles V of Germany (Don Charles I of 
Spain)- who is said to have got performed, as it were, 
his Zindeh-ravan, by getting all the funeral ceremonies 
performed over his body, as if he were dead. He was 
even put on a bier and carried with due observance to a 
cemetery and placed in a grave dug for him. The clergy 

1 /6W. pp. Oii-lOl. 2 my P- 
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and others said the last prayers before the grave and 
retired, ieaving him in full meditation in the grave 
which he left after a short tii^ to go to his place. 

The procedure There are three processes, which 

for prepering the follow one another, for preparinc a 

Dua-pothi. -r.* - i.1-- 

Disa-pothi ; 

a. The daily note. 

b. The monthly (vt'KlSJO bandhio. 

c. The Disa-pothi or the joint register for all years, 
of all the dead of the, whole quarter of the town— Malesar 
in the case of our Disa-pothi. 

(<i) When a death takes place the priests enter it on 
a stray slip of paper. They go on doing so for a month. 
(6) At the end of a month, or, at convenience, at two or 
three or more months, they enter the notes of death into 
a paper which they call (bandhio). Perhaps, the 

word comes from i.e., “ to bind together ”, because 

it takes a collected or joint note of all the deaths during 
a month. Perhaps, it is so called because it leads to the 
binding or uniting of all monthly notes into the third 
list, the disa-pothi, which embodies all the deaths 
during the year. 

(c) At the end of the year, or at convenience later on, 
even after two, three or more years, 
ViAi**'^***** ” names of all the dead during the 

year are entered into a vahi or book 
called, as said above, ^i41. 

On the occasion of the observation of the death anni- 
versaries of relatives, devout religiously-minded i)ersons 
get, not only the names of the deceased of their own family 
invoked, but also of all the deceased of the families of their 
own emcestral stock. Some go further, and get all the dead 
of their street invoked. Some go still further, and get 
the spirits of all the dead of the whole quarter thus 
invoked. The priest recites these flames of the dead of 
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the whole quarter from the namrgrdham of the whola 
quarter. The nam-grahan is the collection of the names 
of the dead, irrespective of||the days or months or years 
of deaths. 

These registers of deaths serve at times the tUefnl 
Historical Im- P^rpose oE supplying materials of 
portance of such historical importance. I will give some 
Dias-pothw. instances from the above Disa-pothi 

or vahi of 1782. 

There is the story of a massacre of some Farsees 
at Vari&v near Surat. It is thus nar- 
Tragedy. rated in the Bombay Gazetteer (Volume 

IX, Part II, Gujarat Population, 
page 186) : “ According to one account, the Variftv 

settlement was as old as the settlement at Sanjan 
(Lord (1620) in Churchill's voyages (1620) VI 
329). These settlers enraged the Bajput chief of 
Batanpur by refusing to pay tribute and defeating 
a body of troops sent to enforce the order. When a 
fresh force arrived from Batanpur the Pftrsi men were 
absent at a feast outside the limits of Vari&v but the 
women donned the armour of their husbands and rela* 
tions and opposed the troops valiantly. When about to 
obtain a victory, the helmet of one of the female warriors 
dropped and exposed her dishevelled hair. On 
the Batanpur troops rallied and made a desperate 
assault, and the women, preferring death to dishonour, 
heroically leapt into the Tapti which runs through the 
village of Vari&v and drowned themselves. The day of 
this disaster (the 26th day of the first month Farvardin) 
is still commemorated at Sutat by special religious 
ceremonies. The year is unknown.”* 

l Tie Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part It, Gujarat PopalatloD] 
Mnaaolmana and Parri^ p. 1&6, a. 9. Vidt » Gujarat Paraia " by 
JUurahedji Maaarwanji Seerrai and Bomaoji Bahramji Patel, p. 4, n. 9. 
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Mr. Borabji Mtincherji Desai, the author of the 
-History of Naosari, (1897, pp. 368-66) also relates this story 
'which shows that the Gujarati proverb “ ?U«li 

”, i.e., “ We had to weep and fly, having been beaten by 
Women ” seems to have originated with this story, in 
which the above words were uttered by one of the 
-defeated troops, when he saw that they were being 
repulsed by women dressed as men. Mr. Desai ’s account 
is interesting as it shows, how, even now, the event of 
iihe Parsee massacre is celebrated at Malesar in Naosari, 
•every year, by the Farsees there, because the ancestors 
-of some of them were some of the Vari&v Parsees who 
had fled and settled there. A place is still pointed out to 
118 near a place known as sift'd (Dasserg hill) where 
the anniversary of the day of massacre was celebrated 
upto a few years ago by the Malesar Parsees. It is now 
■celebrated by an annual Jashan at the adjoining Lady 
Avabai Jamshedjee Jeejeebhoy Fire-temple. The 
details, as given in the Gazetteer and in Mr. Desai’s book, 
differ a little, but the main fact of the massacre is the 
■same. 

Now, the above Disa-pothi (p. 101^ of Samvat 1782 
■<A.D. 1726-26, t.e., written nearly 200 years ago) confirms 
the occurrence of the main event. In the list of the 
deaths on roz 26, mah 1, we find in the very beginning 
the following entry : ?l«ll 

i.e., the anniversary day of all the Behedins of VariAv 1676. 
'This Samvat year 1676 corresponds to 1619 A.G. Thus, we 
see that this Disa-^othi written in 1782, which has, 
like all the deaths of Malesar, entered in one note 
the death of all the Behedins of Vari&v, takes a 
note of this event of the massacre. Agaip, this fact of 
'the entry having been made in the very commeucement of 
ihe entries of roz 25, mah 1, shows, that the event is taken- 
to be a very old event preceding the event of the death of 
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any individual named there. The entry, as originally 
written, bears no date in the name of the original writer, 
but some one, later on,^ has pven the date of the event of 
the massacre as Samvat 1676 (1619 A.C.). So, we find that 
if we accept the latterly- added date as correct, the event 
occurred about 300 years ago. But the fact, that the- 
original writer Jamshedji Eersasji Ch&rn& himself has- 
not put down the date, throws doubt upon this date 
of 1676, latterly put down by one of his successors. He 
himself has put down dates as old as 1593, the date when 
three members of the Change Sb&h family were killed 
(roz 21, mah 4, 1593). So, had the event of the massacre 
occurred as late as 1676, about 83 years later, he- 
would have known it and given it in his own hand. The 
writer of the Disa-pothi Jamshed Eersasp died 
on roe 2(5, tmh 7, Samvat 1788 (1732 A.O.)'-*. So, he had 
written the Disa-pothi about (1788-1782) six years before 
his death. It is generally elderly or grown up people who 
write such Disa-pothis. So, even taking his age to be 
as young as 30 at the time of writing, he must have been 
bom in Samvat 1762, So, his generation was later 
than that of 1676 by 76 years. In that case, then, he 
would have assuredly known the date of the VariAv 
event, had it really happened in Samvat 1676. So, as 
he himself has not given the date, it seems that the event 
must have happened long before 1676.® 

] On inquiry at Naosari during the Chriatiiias of 1921t I was 
told, that it was a heir of the original writer Mr, Jamsetji Chandana 
nvho had entered this date, which he bad heard from somebody, 

2 Vide COSU (p. 51). 

3 After writing this paper, I ha^^e entered into a detailed dis- 
oussion of the question of this massacre of Parsees at Vari£v, in my 
paper, entitled << A note on the Parsee Massacre at Vari&v,” o/de 
the Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 2, pp. 122- 
124 {Vide iny Cama Oriental Institute Papers, pp. 47.49). 1 hare shown 
there that even Rev. Henry Lord, who wrote on 1621 A.C. refers to> 
this event. • 
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There is another Disa-pothi written in 1796, 
eleven years after the above one of 1782. It is headed ; 

4(1 3) A«i 

«MHl HiA t«*3 *11 U »1141 \ 

i.e., This Bisa-pothi of all the laymen dead of the 
Malesar quarter is commenced to be written on ros 99, 
maA 2. Ardibehesht year 1793 (Sam vat). In it, under 
the entries of roz 26, mah 1, we reatl the entry of this 
event as follows : — 

i.e., all the Vari&v& Behdin^. In 
a manuscript book^ of ritual, named Kitab-e Damn Yasht, 
written in 1119 Yazdezerdi. Samvat 1806, i.e., 13 years 
later than the above secoinl Bisa-pothi and 23 years later 
than the first, the subject is headed as follows:— 

Sim W •‘l*' «l<l4HWl*(l aw^WHi »IW 
5i«Hi Hdl onw wisei ^i^Wi “ro 2 Arshisahi; 

mah Farvardin, on this day is the anniversary of those 
who were kille<l at Vari&v after (our) coming to Gujarat. 
To perform the Baj of Ardafarosh”. 

The words “ Hi wiw HtA", i.e., “after (our) 
coming to Gujarat," are significant. The Parsees 
began to be dispersed in Gujarat in 1090. This 
dispersion led to the division of the panthaks or 

1 Savast ih i.c. ali, from Sama Avesta 

bama. 

2 It is not certain, in which sense the word Behdin is used 
here. The word literally means “ (people of) the good religion'^, i>., 
Zoroastrians in general. It was so used formerly, but latterly the 
word has come to be applied to laymen as distingiiished from the 
priests, who are spoken of as Andhiaroo. 

8 Vide my paper entitled An Old Manuscript of the Kitab-i 
Darun Yasht ’’ read before the Zarthosht! Din-nf Khol KamaH 
in 1981 {yide the Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Insti- * 
tutog No. 1. Vide ray Cama Oriental Institute Papata^ pp. 
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ecclesiastical jurisdictions in 1290.* So, when the 
writer refers to that event as occurring after the 
migration to Gujarat ffrom Sanjan), he seems 
to refer to it as a very old event in the twelfth, 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. We thus eee that the 
Disa-pothi supplies a proof about a historical event; and, 
we further see, that the Note of the Disa-pothi is 
supported by an old manuscript. 


Another important historical event, the date of 
2 ITie date of 'w^hich this Disa-pothi helps us in fixing. 


Obanga Shdh and 
that of the re- 
moval of the 
Sacred Irdn Sbi)h 
^re to Naosari. 


is that of the removal from Wansda to 
Naosari of the Sacred Fire of Irftn Sh&h, 
the first Sacred Fire founded by the 
Parsees on their immigration to India. 
I have discussed the date in my “ A Few Events 
in the Early History of the Parsees and their Dates.” 
I have fixed it about 1616. I have shown therein, 
that Changa Sh&h, who had a great hand in the 
removal of the sacred fire, lived in the end of the 
t6th century. His dates given by the Piv&yets are 
as follows:— 


Nariman Hoshang’s First Rivftyet. 1478 'A. 0. 

„ „ Second Riv&yet, 1481 

An unnamed Biv&yet, 1511 

These dates show that between 1478 and 1611 A.C* 
Ohauga Shiih was a known man, and I have shown 
that he must have died before 1620 A.C. Again, his 
son Manock is known to have built a Tower 
of Silence at Naosari in 1631 A.C. {Parsi Prakash, 
I, p. 11). So, the time of the life of his father Ohanga 
Sh&h must be in the second half of the 16th century and 
the beginning of the 16th century. 

I Vide my Few Bvente in the Early Hiatoryof the Pareeee and 
their Patea,” p. 86, 
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So, when gome Paraee authors place the event of the 
transfer of the Ir&n Sh&h Fire to Naosari by Ghanga 
Shfth as Sam vat 1475 (A.G. 1419) they do not seem to be 
right. Ghanga Shfth must ilot have even been bohi at 
the time.^ 

Now, this Disa-pothi gives the dates of the death 
of Manock, the son of Ghanga Sh&h, as Sam vat 1593, 
t.e., A.G. 1®7. So. if the son died in A.C. 1^7, the 
father cannot be taken as living in A.G. 1419. The 
interval is that of (1537*1419as) 118 years. So, Ghanga 
Shfth must not have lived in 1419.^ 


There is a tradition about Ghanga Shah’s three sons, 

3 The above murdered together by 

event of Ghanga some Mahomedans, out of jealousy. 
wwdereT** ******* Even the place of their being killed is 
traditionally known. The fact of j>his 
event known by tradition is confirmed by an entry 
in this Disii-pothi, which, in the list of the deaths 
on roz 21, niHh 4, 1593, gives the following names 
(p. 451):%t di. atiHI 


Wet 3 Sit, tHM 

t.s., Sheth Manock Sheth Ghanga Asha Hula Rang Dindar 
1693 (Samvat) 


Sheth Kekobad Manock Ghanga Asha Rana Hula 1598 
Sheth Maneok Sheth. Three persons killed on the 
same day 1593. 


1 Vidt my A Few Events in the Early Biatoiy of the Parsees’’ 
at pages 51- 61 for a fall disenssion of the snbjeet. 3 Ibid, 

3 The names, and are here inverted by mistake. 
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This note refers to the death of three persons of the 
Qhanga ShAh family, who were, as said above, killed by 
persons who had got jealous of their inflnenoe. 

The traditional story, as^ heard at Naosaii, about the 
The treditioual Ji^urder of these members of the Change 
stoy of the death Asha’s family is as follows:— Of the 
Change Aaha’s three persons, named above, the first 
Manock was the son of Change Sh&h 
and Kekobad was. a son of this Manock, i.e., a 
grandson of Changa Asha. As to the second Manock 
(the third in the list) it is difficult to identify 
him because his father’s name is not mentioned. It is 
said that owing to some difierences and jealousy, some 
Mahomedans killed .these three persons.’ In those days, 
Parsees, who could afltord, celebrated the first anniver- 
saries of the deaths of their near relatives with dinners 
to a number of relations and friends. So, Bahman, 
the son of Manock, celebrated the anniversary of the 
above three persons of his family by giving a dinner at 
Bhatha on the other side of the river Purnft on which 
stands Naosari. He invited also some Hindu and Maho- 
medan friends and acquaintances. Among the latter, 
were the Mahomedans whom Bahman knew to it>e the 
murderers of his father, brother and bis third relative. 
While returning after dinner, Bahman managed to put the 
three murderers in one boat and secretly arranged with 
the boat-man, that he may drown the boat in the middle 
of the river. He thus avenged the death of his dear 
relatives. The story was preserved for some tima in a 

1 ferbape theae murderers were some Uuqaddama, referred 
to by Daatur Kaikobad in bis petition to Emperor 'Jebangir. These 
Mshomedan Muqaddama do not aeem to have liked Parseea oarrying 
on the Dea&igirl of Naosari ( Vide my paper on “ A Petition of Daatur 
Kaikobad to Emperor Jebangir ” in the Journal of the K. R. 

Orkstal Inatitute, No. 18, p^ 80). 
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MUal (^td) or ballad, known as “ Kaka Madham ” 
ballad. One of the lines of the chorns of lihe ballad is 
said to be jjdl »H«»iy ”, w., “ He got sncoessfnlly 

planned what he thought to ao”. This is said to refer to 
the above aot of Bahman Manook. The house where the 
murder of the three Parsees took place is pointed out 
as that now occupied by Mr. Peston ji Merwanji Karka- 
ria at Naosari. The street is, at times, spoken of as Asa 
Oaji’s street'. 

Thus the tradition of the event is confirmed by the 
above note in the Disa-pothi. 

We find from these Disa-pothis the dates of the 
4. Tile dates of deaths of known persons. Take, for 
the deaths of example, the date of tjie death of the 
known persons. Jamshedjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., 

who hailed from Naosari. In the entries of roz'^^mah 
Meher, in the above mentioned Disa-pothi of Jamshed 
Gh&ruA (p. 80), we find the following note about his 
death : Sli. 5ll. o»aii« aiw» niui »liudl<(ni 

i.e., “ a (Behdin) Jamshed ji B. Bustam Jeejeebhoy 
Chanji Vaoha Batliv&ra Baronet-Saheb.;^ l‘J15” (Samvat, 
*e.,1869A.C.). 


I find the same entry in a vahi written by the late 
Ervad Burjorji Behramji Karkaria (died Samvat 1910). 
In the entries of the above date, we find this entry as : 
oil. wHllas? 5li. <l %i^ wH&eo os^eiiy aiine 

%ii§<H 1*IM. 


1 i BUI iudebted to LAr. Bu^toniji Ideiwiiuji Karkaria of Naocari 
for the above ioformatiou. 

S The exact date of the tirat Sir Jaineeiji Jejeebhoy’a death 
is 14th April 185^. 

3 KuBtomji was hia brother who had adopted him. It is said 
by some people of Malesar, that this adoptive father of Sir Jamshedji 
was diowDid in a ihuid par^of Calcutta 
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There are notes, here and there, of the dates of the 
deaths of some other members of the Sir Jamsetji family, 
though all of them lived in Bombay. We find entries 
of some other events. ^ 

(a) In the entries of roz 12, imh 1 (Vol. I, p. 49), there 
is an entry of the death of Dastur Jamaspji Minooherji 
Jamaspasa. (&) There are notes of events like the founding 
of the Bombay Anjuman Atash Behram (Vol. I, p. 137), 
(o) consecration of a new Bareshnum-gah on roz 5, nvah 2, 
Samvat 1941 (I, p. 145), (d) consecration of the new 
Fire-temple of Minocher Homji on roz 20, mhli 2 U, p. 
207), (e) presentation of a Fire-vase to the Fire-temple at 
Malesar by Mr. Framji Mnncherji Bumlakhftu on roz 3, 
TOflh 6, Samvat 1964 (I, p. 627), (/’) consecration of the 
Nusserwanji Tata Tower of Silence at Naosari on roz 
20, rntr/i 6, SamA at 1934 (T, p. 696). (g) The removal 
Jrcm Naosari to Surat of the Sacred Fire founded 
by the Wadia Trustees of the Wadia Fire-temple 
of Bombay on roz H, wit7i 7 (Vol. II, p. 31). (h) The 
opening of the new road from Malesar to the Tower ot 
Silence built to commemorate the name of the late Mr. 
Nusserwanji Manockji Petit on roz 6, mah 9, Samvat 
1960 (Vol. II, p. 260). All these are later interpolations 
which are not relevant to the original object of the 
Disii-pothi. 

On page 28 of the vahi, the names of the dead 
of the family of the first Sir Jamshedji are given 
under the following heading : — 

^ClHSJ «tlOl -t 

n uijj*. In the Difea-pothi of Dastur Burjorji, 
the above ancestor Bustomji’s death is entered as below : 
Sit. tilt. ^^^(9 

We see from this entry, that the family surname of 
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the First Sir Jamsetjee was Tat (li or The names 
are in all 67. The name of the above Bustomji Meherji 
has 4-12 after its name, i.e^ his death occurred on roz 4 
of the 12th month. It is strange that in these entries, 
in some places, the figures of the roz are separated from 
those ol the month by a dash like this, — but, in various 
places, they are not separated. For example, after one 
name we read 2811, roz 28 of month 11, which 
figures are not separated by a — dash. The name of Sir 
Jamsetjee is entered here as (i.e., 

22—7, i.e., on the 22nd day of the 7th Farsi month). The 
name of Ijady Awabai, Sir Jamsetjee ’s wife, is entered 
as anwioiiy vHtlsw mm (i.e.,f'oz5, ma/iB). 

In the Disa-pothi under examination of Ervad 
.lamshed Kershasp, all the years of death are given in 
Hindu Samvat years. In another Disa-pothi copie<l from 
the above, the copyist has given the Yesidozerdi year 41so. 
He thus describes in the beginning of his Disa-pothi 
what he has done : 

«ISC tfeMM R3 5il ^MA>t 

ill r<S€ 3l 4lhi ^l*fl 

i[i-fl5Hl*li <il. ?l«25- M«5ll- 

«S<laHl-%ll*lH wiaUMl^Hl HR •l:ll€l-<lll 

Hi 5l\mo-on'l.«l^»^^»-MlSWS?-^lH^Ml«l8a-il^W-»lisiqi- 
SiSfiaHl-yl-^l® us<: HI llvsyl HI ^li> SlS^UHlnn 

HiSlS na^l© iMSr<lwildl 9M^*n d*ll 

SM?*fi «Hi3i liitn a-wid «4'fl 41(hi) >li«flHi hJl ndl 9cti 
a wilSl Ml^ 3l iltu 

illSlfi ufiH 

Ml«HO JIiHMW© «lC€l4l i?%<laHl3l «l*»H4^H 


1 Here the ifl Yezdejardi. 




THE PERSIAN HTVATATS OF THE 
PARSIS.1 


I 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Persian Rivayats of the Parsis are not known 
to many students of Persian, outside the Parsi community 
of India, mostly because they have not much literary 
value as good works of Persian literature. They have 
not been regularly studied even by many scholars of 
Persian among the Parsis. I will, at first, say what led me 
to a little deeper study of these Rivayats. I place on 
the table, for inspection, advanced proofs of two volumes 
of a lithographed edition of Darab Hormazdyar^s 
Rivayat which will shortly be published. About 21 
years ago, my late lamented friend, Ervad Manookji 
Rustomji Unvala, who was the fortunate possessor 
of many old manuscripts of Avesta, Palilavi and 
Persian, had begun the publication. Though the second 
volume was lithographed, the first, for some reason 
or another, had remained unpublished. The colophon 
of the second volume gives the date as the 16th of 
October 1900. Though unpublished as a whole, he had 
the generosity of giving advanced proofs to scholars 
who wanted it for their studies. I had the pleasure 

1 This paper formed, at first, the subject of a popular discourse 
before the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute on Saturday, the 20th August 
1921» the 12th Anniversary of the death of Mr. K. B. Cama. It waa 
then developed and read, as a paper, before the 2nd Oriental Confer- 
ence at Calcutta in January 19&3, 
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of sending it to some soholars. Among these, one is 
Mr. I'rederio Bosenberg of St. Petersburg, the ailthor 
of an excellent edition of |he Zarathnsht-nameh with 
translation. He has made use of it in his “ Notices de 
litteratnre Parsie*', I*II (1909 St. Petersburg), and has 
given a good list of the contents of the second volnme 
which was sent to him in advance. He thus speaks of 
this lithographed edition in his above book: “ Ce volume 
lithographic qui paraitra prochainement est de la plus 
haute importance pour T^tude de la literature parsie... 
Nous felicitous M. Ounvala de mettre entre les mains 
des interess^ im materiel si important, et qui jusq ’alors 
ne pouvait etre etudie que sur les manuscrits peu 
nombreux, se trouvant principalement h Bombay et k 
Paris” (pp. 14^16). 

Mr. Unvala had kindly supplied an advanced 
copy, through me, to Dr. Louis Gray of Americsk, a 
learned oo-laborateur with Bev. Dr. Hastings in his 
monumental work of editing the Encyclopsedia of 
Religion and Ethics- Dr. Gray has made use of some 
pages of this copy in his paper on “ Iranian Miscellanies”, 
in the .Journal of the American' Oriental Society 
(Vol. 33, Part III, 1903). Now, recently, Mr. 
Framroze R. Joshi, the Secretary of the Mulla Peroze 
Library, which is attached to the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute, sent, on my recommendation, copies of the 
supplementary catalogue of the Library, for which I 
had the pleasure of writing an Introduction, to several 
soholars, and among them, to Dr. Louis Gray. Dr. 
Gray, in acknowledging the receipt of the copy, wrote : — 
“ It has frequently impressed itself upon me, how 
advisable it would be, if, at least, the more important 
of the Rivayats would be made accessible both in the 
original and in translation (or at least in summary). 
Is this idea worth considering On Mr. Framroze Joshi 
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iTefen^nf Br. Gray’s above view to me, 1 requested ibinx 
to : wiiite ofiBioially to me as the Secretary of the Parsi 
Ptmoh.'ayet. He wrote, and^j[ placed the matter before 
mx ; Trustees, who, thereupon, called upon the late Mr. 
.Manockji Unwalla to complete, within a limited period, 
.•his : work and publish his lithographed volumes, .the 
publication of which they had patronized by subscribing 
100. : copies in advance. Mr. Uuvala undertook to do 
so, but, before he could complete the work, he died, on 
3rd October 1919. His death is a loss to students of 
Farsi'tradition, of which he was, as it were, a walking 
gazetteer. On his death, his sons undertook the comple- 
dop. ..His nephew Mr. Minochehr Fallon ji Kutar and his 
cousin' .Mr. Mahiyar Nowroji Kutar kindly finished the 
incomplete text and pepared an Index. The result is 
now before you and the two volumes will be shortly 
published. Mr. Unvala’s relatives asked me to write 
.an Introduction for the volumes. To do justice to the 
volumes and to my work, I have been, oft and on, 
.studying the Bivayats for nearly a year. I have placed 
the results of my humble studies during several' sittings 
and propose doing so in some more sittings, before my 
learned colleagues of the Zarthoshti Din-ni Khol 
Karnari Mandli. This paper is intended to be a less 
technical and more popular treatment of the subject 
of the Persian Bivayats in general. 

n 

WHAT IS A BIVAYAT? 

First of all, I will say what a Bivayat is. Bichardson 
and Steingass take the word to be Arabic. The Persian 
well-known lexicon, the Burhan-i Kata, does not give 
the word. Some take, the word to be Arabic, but 
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I take it to be Persian, deriving it from rava hj, i-e-, 
permissible or lawful. The Parsees generally speak of 
^<ti and (rava and^ na-rava), in the Pahlavi 

eense of “ Shayast and na-shayast (or la shayast) **, i.e.; 
what is lawful and unlawful from a religious point of 
view. In this sense, I derive the word rava from Persian 
rattan =to go. So, ravayat is that which is going, what 
is current, what is customary. So, the Persian Bivayats 
are books which speak of beliefs religious and social, 
precepts, customs, manners and traditions that are, 
current. In this sense, as we will see later on, most 
of the Pahlavi writings may be taken as the Pahlavi 
Bivayats. In fact, some of the Pahlavi writings, e.g., 
those accompanying some old manuscripts of the 
Dadistan-i Dini, are spoken of as the Pahlavi Bivayats. 
They are published, under that head, by the Pars! 
Punchayet,'.under the able editorship of Ervad Bamanji 
Nasarwanji Dhabhar. But we have to speak to*day of 
the Persian Bivayats. 

These Persian Bivayats are mostly the compositions 
of the Dasturs of Persia, who lived in Persia in the 16th 
to the 18th century. The Farsis of Indik had, as it were, 
lost touch with their co-religionists in Persia, some 
time after their settling in India. Casual travellers, 
here and there, may have come to India from Persia or 
gone to Persia from India. For example, it appears 
from the names of the Parsis, who visited the Kennery 
caves in the neighbourhood of Bombay, near Borivli, and 
inscribed their names in Pahlavi, that some Persians from 
Persia had come to India in 1009 and 1021.^ But there 
was no regular correspondence like that which we see 
in the Persian Bivayats. 

1 Vide my “ Qlimpu) into the Work ol the B. B. Royal Asiatio 
Society during the laat loO years from a Parsi Point of View,” pp. 
141 . 42 . • 
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As Dr. West says : — “ The Bivayats, or oolleotions 
of religions traditions.... contained the replies and 
information collected by some special messenger who 
had been sent, by some of the chief Parsis in India, to 
obtain the opinions of the Parsis in Persia regarding 
certain particulars of religions practice which 'were duly 
specified in writing, or to apply for copies of Mss. 
which 'v^ere either unknown or scarce in India 

As to the Mss. unknown or scarce in India, we find, 
for example, the following in these Bivayats :-** 

1. Ulma-i Islam^. 

2. Mar-nameh^. 

3. Sogand-nameh^. 

4. Jamasp-nameh or Jamaspi or Ahkam>i 

Jamasp*^. 

6. Kisseh'i Sultan Mahmad Qhiznavi*^. 

6. The Dastan of Mazdak and Noshirvan''. 

1 GruBdriss der Iranisohen Philologie I, Band II, Literaiur 
PahlETi, p. 125. 

2 vide, for this treatise, Fragments relatifs k la religion de 
Zoroastre^’ (1827) par M. Mohl, OulemA-i Islam, pp. 1-2. VideM^ 
Blpohet’s very interesting brochure, entitled Le Livre intitule 
L*Oalam&-i Islam ” <1898), published as a number of ikevue de V 
Histoire des Keligions*'. 

3 Vide my paper The Persian Mar-nAmeh, or the Book for 
taking Omens from Snakes” (Jour. Anthropological Society of Bom- 
bay, Vol. 11, No. I, pp. 35-40 • Vule my Anthropological Papers, 
Part 1, pp. 34-42;. 

4 Vide my paper Oaths among the ancient Iranians and the 
Persian Sogand-nameh*' (Jour. Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
VoL XII, pp. 204-24. Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part III, pp. 
72-92). 

5 Vide my Jamaspi (Pahlavi Text, Transliteration and Transla- 
tion with Notes). 

6 Vide M. R. Unwala’s Darab Hormasdyar's BivAyat with my 
Introduction, Vol. II,«pp. 194-990. Fufe my IntroductioD, p, 8, item 33. 

7 Ibid. pp. 214-30. 
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7. Tlia Eiflseh of a Prince of Iran and Omar 
Ehatab^. 

The Persian Biv&yats are to the Farsis, what the 
:3mrtis are to the Hindnsf the Talmud to the Hebrews 
and the Shir’at to the Slahomedans. 

in 

THE RIVIYATS AND THE SMRTIS. 

The Avesta is to the Parsis what the Vedas are 
to the Hindus. The word Avesta is 
_ Tb e variously derived by different scholars, 

Persian Rivayats. Dut I am molmed to agree with Dr. Haug 

and say that the word Avesta is from d 
and vista (past participle of vid, to know) and means 
what is known” or “ knowledge ", corresponding nearly 
with Veda, the name of the sacred scriptures of the Br&h* 
mans^. 

Now, as, broadly speaking, the Smytis come next to 
the Vedas, the Rivayats come next to the Avesta. John 
Dowson says of the Smrtis, that they are “ what has 
been remembered and handed down by tradition. In its 
widest application, the term include^ the Vedangas^ the 
Sutras, the Ramiyapa, the Mahabharata, the Puranas, 
the Dharma-sastras, especially the works of MaHu, YajBa- 
valkya and other inspired law-givers, and the Niti- 
sastras or ethics, but its ordinary application is to the 
Dharma-sastras; as Manu says, ‘By sruti is meant tke 
Veda and by smrti the institutes of law'.”* Similarly, 
most of the Pahlavi writings are, in the widest application 
of the sense of the word, Rivayats. "We know that, as said 
Arbove, some Pahlavi writings, like those that are found 
^accompanying the Pahlavi Dadistftn-i Dini proper, are 

1 Ibid. pp. 24S ft. 

2 Hug, Eauya on the Fanis (Snd ed.), p. 121. 

3 A Claastcal Oicttonaty of Hiigla Mythology, ete. (1879), p. SOI, 
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spdciltlly spoken of as Pahlairi Bivayats. All the Pahlavt 
books which speak of old traditions, laws, usages, ritual,, 
customs/ etc., are Bivayats. 

At present, there is befofe the Qovemment, a ques- 
tion of codifying the Hindu Law, a question on which 
even the opinion of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society is asked. In that codification, the Sm^s 
have to be appealed to. The Parsis have codified their 
laws of Marriage and Inheritance about half a century 
ago. It was a long and arduous work for them. They 
had founded a special -association for the purpose, 
which was known as the Zoroastrian Law Association. 
Their first move in the matter was in the year 1836. 
But that move and other moves in subsequent years had 
failed. But the final move which began in 1863 and 
ended in 1864 was successful and we have now our 
Parsi Marriage Act and the Succession Act. In this 
movement, it was the Bivayats that were often looked 
into by the learned Dasturs, Mobads, and Behedins of 
Bombay, Surat, Naosari, Broach and other places. 

In Hindu cases before the courts, even now, it is the 
Smrtis that have often to be referred to. In Parsi oases, 
other than those that can be decided by the codified Acts, 
even now, the Bivayats have been referred to in courts, 
now and then. Like the Smrtis, the Persian Bivayats 
also are written partly in prose and partly in verse. 

IV 

THE BIVAYATS AND THE TALMUD. 

As said above, to a certain extent, the Persian 
Bivayats are *to the Parsis what the 
Tidmnd Talmud is to the Hebrews. The Parsis 

Fenian Bivftyata. have their Avesta books as their Scrip- 
tures or Written Laws, just as the- 
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Hebfe'^' have their Old Testament. The Pards liAvd 
theiir five Quthas as the original composition's of 
Zoroaster, {Gathao yn paneh Spitamdhe ataonb'Zara^ 
thustrahe — ^Yasna LVII, fi), just as the Hebrews 
have their Pentateuch, the five books — the first 
five books of the Old Testament— as the. original 
composition of Moses. And, just as among the Parsis, 
the seven chapters of the Yasna, known asYasnaHaptan* 
ghaiti, have been taken as belonging to the clasjs of 
Gathas, so the book of Joshua, which forms, after, the 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
the sixth book of the Old Testament, has been added to 
the Pentateuch and the whole forms the Hexateuoh or 
the six books of Moses. 

Among the Parsis, later on, there came to be written 
in the Avesta language itself, commentaries on the 
original writings ; for example, commentaries on the Ahr^ 
navar, the Ashem Vohu and the Yenghe Hatam (Yasna 
XIX-XXI). The commentaries are spoken of as the Zend. 
Hence, at times, the whole of the scriptures are spoken 
of as the Zend Avesta. These commentaries, later on, in 
the times of the Sassanians, came to be written in th^ 
then current language, the Pahlavi. These Pahlavi com- 
mentaries of the Parsis correspond to the Mishna of the 
Jews, which were the interpretations of the early writ- 
ings. 

Among the .Tews, after the Mishna, there came the 
Talmud which was chiefiy based upon the Mishna. Just 
as the Mishna itself was an explanation, commentary an(i 
expansion of the original Pentateuch or Hexatench, so, 
again, the Talmud itself was an explanation, expansion 
and commentary of the Mishna. Now, the Persian Sivdi. 
yats of the Parsis also are, like the Talmud of the Jews', 
the commentaries, explanations and expansions of th'^ 
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Pahlavi writings with quotations, here and there, txom. the 
Avesta itself. The following table shows, at one glance, 
the corresponding order of their literatures 

Parsi. ♦ Hebrew. 

1. Avesta. 1. Old Testament. 

а. The five Gathas: 2. The Pentateuch, or the 

first five books of the 
Old Testament : 

(a) Ahunavad. (a) Gonesis. 

(b) Ushtavad. (6) Exodus. 

(c) Spentomad. (c) Leviticus. 

id) Vohu-khshathra. (d) Numbers. 

(e) Vahishtoisht. (e) Deuteronomy. 

8. Yasna Haptanghaiti, or 3. Joshua, added to the 
additional Gathas. Pentateuch forming the 

Hexateuch. 

4. The Pahlavi commenta- 4. Mishna. 
ries and other writings, 
spoken of as the Pahlavi 
Bivayats. 

б. The Persian Bivayats. 5. The Talmud. 

Prof. H. Polano, one of the translators of the 
Talmud, thus speaks of the nature of the Talmud 

“The Talmud is a collection of early Biblical 
discussions with comments of generations of teachers 
who devoted their lives to the study of the Scriptures. 
It is an encyolopsedia of law, civil and penal, human 
and divine. It is more, however, than a mere book of 
laws. It records the thoughts and the events of a 
thousand years of the national' life of the Jewish people ; 
all their oral traditions, carefully gathered and preserved 
with a love, devout in its trust and simplicity, accepted 
as a standard study, it became endeared to the people. 
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who* as they were forbiddea io add to or diminidi from 
the law of Moses, would not softer this work of their 
Babbis to be tampered with in any manner. As it was 
originally compiled it has ibeen transmitted to ns. It is 
a literary wilderness. At the first view everything, style, 
method and luignage, seems tangled and confused. The 
student, however, will soon observe two motives or our* 
rents in the work; at times harmonious, at times diverse 
—one displaying th)) logical mind, which compares, in* 
vestigates, develops and instructs ; the other, imagina- 
tive and poetical. The first is called ‘Halachak* (Rule), 
‘ and finds a vast field in the Levitical and ceremonial laws; 
the other takes possession of the ethical and historical 
portions of Holy Writ. It is called ^Hagadah’ or Le- 
gend, not so much in our present acceptance of the term, 
as in the widest sense of a saying without positive autho- 
rity, an allegory, a parable, a tale. 

“ The Talmud is divided into two parts, Mishna and 
Oemarah. They are the continued works of successive 
Babbis, chiefs or principals of the colleges in which they 
devoted their lives to study. Most of the redacteurs of 
the Mishna were dead, however, long^ before the (3ema- 
rah commenced. The time consumed ‘in the completion 
of the entire Talmud is stated to have been three hund- 
red and eleven yeara In its present form it consists of 
twelve folio volumes, containing the precepts of the Penta- 
teuch with extended commentaries upon them; ampli- 
fied Biblical incidents; occurrences afiecting the reli- 
gious life of those who prepared its philosophical trea* 
tises, stories, traditions and parables. It was called the 
oral or unwritten law in contradistinction to the Penta- 
teuch, which remained, under all circumstances, the im- 
mutable code, the divinely given constitution, the written 
law.” 
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What is said above of the Talmud is true, to a great 
extent, of the Persian Hivayats. What struck me espe- 
cially, when I read the above account of the Talmud,, 
was the word “ wilderness ♦ To a casual and superficial 
reader, the Persian Sivayats also may appear like a 
“ wilderness They are a wilderness in the sense, that 
they bewilder you in the matter of the varieties of their 
subjects. From a very exhaustive Index of a manuscript 
of Barzo Kamdin’s Bivayat in the Mulla Feroze Library 
in Bombay, prepared by the late Dastur Erachji Sohrab ji 
Meher ji Bana, we find that, that Bivayat treats of about 
687 subjects. From this number— of course some of them 
can be grouped together — one may form an idea of the 
wilderness of the variety of subjects. 

If you want to form an idea of the corresponding mi-> 
nute points of treatment in the Talmud and in the Persian 
Bivayats, I will refer you to some questions treated in them. 
For example, the Talmud asks “ During what time in the 
evening is the reading of the Shema begun? ” A corres- 
ponding subject treated in the Bivayats is: “At what time 
the Vendidad should be recited and up to what part the reci- 
tal must be completed before the dawn ? ” The reply to the 
above question of the Talmud is : “ From the time when 
the priests go in to eat their leaven (Lv. 22, 7), until the 
end of the first watch of the night.” That was on the 
authority of B. Eliezer. But some sages said “ until 
midnight”. Gamaliel said, “ until the coming, of the 
dawn.”* Thus, the doctors of divinity, like the doctors of 
medicine, diflered. You have something of the same- 
kind, here and there, in the Bivayats. The Dastnrs 
or doctors of divinity of Persia, who sent replies 
to the questions from India, at times, difiered. 
You will read: Nariman Hoshang’s Bivayat - says^ 

1 Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, art. Talmud, p. 891. 
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this;' Aspandyar’s Biviyat says this; an‘d so on. Aft 
to the above subject of the Talmud, the Jewish doctors 
imd commentators have entered into long dissertations 
and discussions. When one *of the doctors spoke of the 
dawn, the question was : “When did dawn begin?” 
Questions of tl^at kind remind me of a similar question 
among the Parsis, even now, as to “ When does the dawn 
set in ? and When does the Hushain gah end and the 
Havan commence?” 

The term haldkhdh of the Hebrew Talmud is similar 
- to our word Bivayat. It also comes from a verb meaning 
‘ to go'. As Bev. W. 0. E. Oesterley says : (1) “ Under 
this term, the entire legal body of Jewish oral tradition is 
included ; it comes from a verb meaning ‘to go’ and ex- 
presses the way of ‘going’ or ‘acting,’ i.e., custom, usage, 
which ultimately issues in late. Originally, it was used 
in the plural form halakhoth, which had reference to the 
multifarious civil and ritual laws, customs, decrees, etc., 
as handed down by tradition, which were not, however, 
of scriptural authority. ...Sometimes the word halakhah is 
used for ‘tradition’ which is binding in contradistinction 
to Din, ‘argument’ (lit. ‘judgment’), V^hich is not neces* 
sarily binding.”^ 

If you will look into the contents of one of the large 
classified Bivayats, you will find the same thing. You 
will find the number of subjects which you would class 
under the head of Bivayat proper, i.e., the writings which 
treat of religious beliefs, manners, customs, ritual, etc., 
all which form, as it were, the Iranian (rules). 

Then you will find a number of subjects which you can 
class under the head of legends, “ not so much” as said by 
Prof. Polano “ in our present acceptance of the term, as 
in the wide sense of a saying without ix>sitive authority,. 


1 Ibid* col. 1. 
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Ml allegory, a parable, a tale/' If nob Of wbat is narrated 
■ as stories in the Rivayats, falls under this second class* 
Again, the duration of time, during which the Talmud 
was written and that during which the Persian Rivayats 
were written, is well-nigh the same. “ The time consumed 
in completion of the entire Talmud ” says Prof. Polano, “ is 
stated to have been 311 years.” The time during which 
the Persian Rivayats were written, comes to about 295 
years, the first Rivayat, that of Nariman Hoshang, being 
dated 817 A.Y. (1178 A.O.), the last, Ithoter Rivayat, 
•being dated 1112 A.Y. (1773 A.O.}. 

V 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE RIVAYATS 

The language of the Rivayats is Persian as 
spoken about three to four hundred 
tlie*RiT!Sa2i^* years ago by the Zoroastrians of Persia. 

When I speak of the language of the 
Tkiroastrians of Persia, I mean the language spoken gene- 
rally in Persia by all Mahomedans there, but with a tinge 
of special Zoroastrian religious phraseology all round. 

It is a fact, that when a certain community or group 
of people, living in the midst of a larger community or 
group of people in a particular country or a tract of a 
country, speak the language of that country, in spite of 
their speaking the common language of the country, 
they have in their language certain specialities or pecu- 
liarities which make their language difier a little from 
the language of their country. For example, the Parsis 
speak Gujarati, the language of Gujarat; but their 
Gujarati has peculiarities of its own. The Persian 
Rivayats, throw some light on some forms of 
their speech. I did not understand up to last year, 
why, in order to express “ to take oaths” the Persians 
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tised the phrase, (in Pahlayi $aogand wuhtnuintan 
in Persian isaogand Khurdim)^ 

andin Parsi Gujarati tnuT {sogand khava), l.e.) to eat 

the oath. Marathi Hindus also generally speak of it aa 
to take the oath. Some Hindus do use the words . 
EnHr influence of the Per- 

sian language during the times of the Moguls. Now, it 
is the Saogand-nameh in the Sivayats, which explains 
why the Parsis speak of eating oath. It was a custom of 
the ancient Iranians to take an oath, after a religious 
' ritual, in which, at the end, they had to eat solemnly a 
piece of bread (nan). 

VI 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE BIVAYATS 

CiasriBcation of The Bivayats may be divided into 

the BiT&jata. classes— 

I. The Individual Eimyats. This class includes 
those that bear the names of the individual messengers 
who went to Persia and brought replies to the questions 
of the Indian Parsis. These Bivayats are the works 
of the Dasturs of Persia. 

n. Compiled Bivayats. These are the works of 
the Dasturs of India. They are of two kinds (1) Collecr 
five Bivayats and (2) Classified Bivayats. 

(1) The Dasturs of India have collected in one 
volume some of the Individual Bivayats of the first class. 
These are compilations. Three compilations of that 
kind are known. They are those of (1) Bahman Pun jiah, 
(2) Hormazdyar Framroz, and (3) Barzo Kamdin. 

1 Vide my paper on Oaths op. oit. Anthropological Papers, 
Part 111, p. 88. , 
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(2) In the Classified Bivayats, the Indian Dastnrs 
have tried to arrange, under the headings of difierent sub* 
jects, the replies from Persia, brought by difierent mes- 
sengers and embodied into rindividual Bivayats. These 
classified Bivayats also include some of the religious 
treatises brought from Persia by the individual messen- 
gers. In some cases, they also contain the original com- 
positions of the compilers or classifiers. Darab Hor- 
mazdyars Bivayat and Barzo Kamdin’s Bivayat are 
works of this kind^ 

We saw above, that the Bivayats treat of various 
matters. They contain, at times, 
opinions or views of individual Dasturs, 
which are not on all fours with what is 
said in the Avesta books. Some views 
may, from our point of view, be pure errors. But, 
as Milton says ; “ All opinions, all errors known, read 
and collected, are of much service and assistance towards 
the speedy attainment of what is Truth.” 

A good history of the Parsis in India still remains 
to be written. The Persian Bivayat will supply a 
number of materials for that history. They refer, here 
and there, to some events in Persia. For example, we 
learn from one of the Bivayats, that in the times of 
Shah Abbas, under the instigation of some fanatics, 
some Persian, books like the Mss. of .Tamasp-nameh were''^ 
destroyed. Again, there is a story about Firdousi. which 
refers to the case of the jealousy of other poets towards 
him in the king’s court. 


The importance 
of the Kivayatsas 
Rourcefl of mate* 
rials for history. 


1 For details* see my Introduction of Mr. M. R. Unwala^a Ed. of 
Riviyat of Darab Hormazdy&r, p. 4. 

3 Burjo Kamdin’s RivAyat. Small MS. Rivdyat of Kutar 
Brothers* p. 273. 
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We learn from the life of this great “ Homer of the 
East”, that his Buooess in writing poetry 
the Consequent welcome at the court 

jealous poets cor- of Mahamu% of Ghazni had drawn the 
roborated. jealous eyes of some other persons of the 

court. Trig enemies tried to direct the wrath of the king 
towards him by saying that Firdousi praised too much the 
ancient Iranian kings, and that he was not an orthodox 
Mahomedan in his belief. Now, the Bivayats give a story, 
from which it appears, that the other poets of the court of 
- the king had a great hand in drawing the anger of the 
king upon Firdousi. The story is spoken of as the Kisseh-i 
Sultan Mahamud. It says that, when Sultan Mahamud 
came to the throne, the condition of the Parsis in Persia 
was not good. In his reign, when Firdousi wrote his Shah- 
nameh, the king got it read and was much pleased with 
the poet’s work. This roused the jealousy of other poets 
of the court. They said that Firdousi was praising the 
Fire-worshippers who were not a good religious sort of 
people. To spite Firdousi, they misrepresented the 
Zoroastrians whom he had praised. Their misrepresen- 
tation succeeded and the king sent for the Parsis and 
asked them to become Mahomedans, and said that, if 
they refused* they would be massacred. Thereupon, their 
leader said, that they may be killed by the king if he 
liked, but they would never turn Mahomedans. They 
stuck to their own religion brought by Zoroaster who had 
proved the truth of his religion by miracles. The king 
then demanded that, if their Zoroastrian religion was 
true, they might prove it by some miracles. The story 
proceeds further and says that they showed soma miracles 
. to the king and won him. over, and he aPowed them to 
follow their religion. This story, however exaggerated, 
throws some side-light on the life of Firdousi in the court 
of Mahamud of Ghazni. • 
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The nnmerons various snbjects, treated in the 
olassified Bivayat of Darab Hormazdyar, can be classified 
under the following broad heads 

I. Iranian Alphabets. The oldest Avesta prayer 

formulas of Yatha and Ashem. An account of 
the 21 Nasks or books which contain all the 
ancient Iranian literature. 

II. The investiture of a child with the sacred shirt 
and thread (Sudreh and Kusti). 

in. Fatet, the Prayer of Bepentance. 
ly. Truthfulness, 
y. Fires and Fire-temples. 

yi. Death. The dead body. The place of its 
exposure. The funeral ceremonies relating to 
the disposal of the body and those relating to 
the soul, 
yil. Marriage. 

yill. Women in menses and accouchement. 

IX. Things and actions lawful and unlawful. 

X. Pddiyab (purification) and Nirang or Gomes 
(cow’s urine). 

XL yarioUB Nirangs or incantations. v 
Xn. yarious Afrlngans and Afrins or Blessing- 
prayers. 

XTTT. Priests, their qualifications and disqualifica- 
tions. 

Xiy. Some liturgical subjects. 

Xy. The genealogy of Zoroaster. 

Xyi. The other world. 

Xyil. The Ahriman, or the evil spirit. 

Xyill. Treatises on diftefent subjects. 

XIX. Miscellaneous subjects. 



A PARSES HIGH PRIEST (DASTUR AZAR 
KAIWAN, 1529-1614* A.D.) WITH HIS 
ZOROASTRIAN DISCIPLES IN PATNA, 
IN THE 16th and 17th CENTURY A.0.‘ 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

The object of this paper is to give a brief account of 
a band of Zoroastrians— priests and laymen, with Dastur 
Azar Kaiw&n as their head»— who visited Northern India 
and stayed at Patna in the latter part of the 16th century 
and the earlier part of the 17th century A.C. 

The first question is : What drew the Zoroastrians 

What drew the Persia to India ? The number of 

Zoroasyian baud Zoroastrians in Persia, at the time of 
to India . which we write, was much larger than 

at present/-^ They knew of the existence of the Zoroas- 
trian Parsees of India, because the latter corresponded 

1 This paper was read before the Sixth Oriental Oouferenoe at 
Patna on 18th December 1830. It then formed the subject of a 
discourse before the Zarthoshti Din ni Kliol Karoftri Bland li, in the 
hall of the E. K. Caina Oriental Institute, on 4th December 1931. 

2 The figures of Zoroaatrian population in Persia, at various 
times, seem approximately to be as follows: (g) Beginning of 18th 
century 1 million. (6) In the time of Fath Ali 8hah (1798-1836) 
50,990. (c) In the time of Mahoraad Shah (1836-16) 39,000. (d) In 
1854, as ascertained by Mr. Maneckji Hataria, the agent in Persia of the 
Parsees of India, 79725. (e) in 1 925.279 as ascertained by Mr. Manock 
F. Mulla, 10,050. The Zoroastrians of Iran residing, at present, in 
India, about 5,000 (Manock F. Mulla’s book on Selstan, p. 121). 
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with their learned men.* Bat the then position of the 
Indian Parsees was not such as to draw them from Persia 
to India. 

In the times of Hnma 3 run and his successors, indivi* 
The poeition of Parsees had risen to fame and to 

ludian Panees some high positions and had founded 
Akton families, some of which have carried 

down the name and fame of their 
founders upto now. Individual families, like those of 
Ghanga Shah, Gastnr Meherji Bana, Desai, Dordi, 
etc., of Naosari, the Nok*s&at Khans, Behermand 
Khans, Taley&rkhans, Seths and others of Surat, the 
Mirz&ns of Udwara, and others had come into promi- 
nence. But much cannot be said with certainty about 
the community as a whole. Mr. Morland^ says that the 
position of the Parsees was not clear. Bev. Terry (1616-16) 
said that their profession was husbandry. Mundy (1632) 
said that it was that of cultivating palm trees.’ Father 
A. Monserrate (1680) could not even distinguish them at 
Naosari from other Indians and mixed them up with non- 
PArsees of the place. It was at Surat that Thevenot (1660) 
found them to be conspicuous figures. Garcia da Orta 
.(1634) had found them to be traders. From Akbar’s time, 
they began to turn a little from agriculture to “commer- 

1 The subjects of this correspondence are noted in the compi- 
lations^ known as the RivAyats. Vide my Introduction to Ervad Manekji 
Rustomji Unwata’s RivAyat of Darab UormuadiAr, for their contents. 

2 India at the death of Akbar, by TV. H. Morland, p. 23. 

3 it seems, that they had inherited this art of cultivating the 
palm trees and preparing a wine, a kind of healthy drink, from thiSp 
from the times of their Aohomenian forefathers. According to 
Herodotus, the king of distant Ethiopia (modern Abyssinia), though 
he believed that his Abyssinians lived longer on their wheat than the 
Persians, attributed the health of the Persians, whatever it be, to thdir 
health-giving wine, made from^ palm trees. 
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«ial career ” in which they have since accomplished snc- 
oess.^ They had gone for business, from Gujarat, the place 
of their head-quarters, to distant places like Delhi, Agra 
ond even Elashmir. But, whatever their pursuit, they had, 
-to a great extent, faithfully adhered to their faith. Theit 
literature was mostly confined to religion, in the matter of 
which they occasionally consulted their co-religionists in 
Persia. So, it were not the Parsees of India that drew here 
Azar Kaiw&u and his party. On the other hand, from what 
happened in later times, when the written works of some 
of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan were sought after and 
.translated, at the instance of the first Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Baronet, in the middle of the last century, it 
seems probable, that, possibly, their advent in India, drew 
the attention of the Indian Parsees to them and to their 
beliefs. So, as all the members of the party were of a 
mystic frame of mind, it seems probable that it was the 
religious fervour of the time in the Moghul Court of 
Akbar that drew them here. I will here speak on the 
state of that religious fervour. 

II 

s 

AKBAR AND HIS TIMES. 

The Court of the Moghul Emperors of India^ was a king 
The Moghul academy, where men of literature, 
Emperors of India secular and religious, and men of art and 
rature.”**** science, met under the patronage of the 

rulers. Their patronage and encourage* 

1 Ibid^ Vide my Gujarati History of the Parsee Panchayat 
of Bombay, in two Tolumea, Vol. I, Preface page V. 

2 The years of the rule of the early Moghul rulers were as 
follows — Baber 1626 to 1680 ; Humaynn 1630 to 1556 ; Akbar 
1666 to 1606; Jehaogir 1606 to 1627; Shah Jehan 1627 to 1668 and 
Aurungzeb 1668 to 1707n 
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ment drew many outsiders to India, not only to the Soyal 
Courts, but to the country in general. The period of the 
Uloghul rule was a splendid period in various ways. It waa 
specially a period of literary adr'anoement. Most of them 
wrote, or got written under their own x>3rsonal instruct 
tions, their memoires. Humayun was a lover of books- 
and he is said to have carried his own- chosen library 
wherever he went, even in his wars and flights^ after 
defeat. His successors inherited that love of books and- 
they encouraged the cause of Persian literature. Akbar 
the Great, though said to be illiterate — and his illiteracy 
has been defended by his great Minister Abu Fazal^ — was 
a great friend of literature and arts. 

Akbar was more or less a mystic from his boyhood. 

At the boyish age of 16, he is said to 

Akb«r AS a , „ , . „ . . 

Mjstio. have mounted a specially vicious Ir&ki 

horse, named Hair&n, and rode ofi, lea* 
ving orders that nobody, not even a groom, should follow 
him. , He dismounted and was supposed to have ‘ assumed 

the posture of communing with his God’ Akbar was- 

by nature a mystic, who sought earnestly, like his Sufi 
friends, to attain the ineffable bliss of direct contact 
with the Divine Heality, and now and again believed or 
fancied that he had succeeded. His temperament was- 
profoundly melancholic, and there seems to be some 
reason to suspect that, at times, he was not far from 
the danger of falling into a state of religious mania”.* 

1 Vwle iny paporon a Petition in Persian verse by Dastur Kai* 
kobad ofiNaosari toj Emperor Jehangir (Jour. K. It. Cama Oriental 
Institute, No. 13. Vide my << Dastur Kaikobad Mabiyar’s Petition to 
Jehangir and Laudatory Poem to Khurram (Shah Jehan) ”, p. 103. 

S Vide my paper on " King Akbar and the Persian translations of 
Sauskrit books” before the let OrienUl Conference at Poona (Annair 
of the Bhaudarkar Oriental Itesearoh Institute (1924.25), Voi. VIr 
yen II, pp. 84- 107). 3 Smith’s ‘ Akbar, the Great Moghul,*' p. 160, 
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Vincent Smith', farther on, thus sums up Akbar’s 
religious views : “ His religious speculations and 'vagaries 
rested primarily on the |aot that he was born with the 
mystic temperament. Even in the early years of his 
reiga, when he was a zealous pilgrim to the shrines of 
Jihe saints, a generous builder of mosques, and a willing 
persecutor of unorthodox theologians, his orthodoxy was 
modified by a strain of mysticism based chiefly on the 
writings of the Persian Sufi poets* Later in life he came 
in more under the influence of Hindu pantheistic doctrine, 
which has close affinities with Sufl teaching. Through- 
out all phases he seems always to have cherished the 
mystic’s ideal of close and direct communion with G-od, 
unobscured by priestly intervention or disputable dog- 
mas He remained a mystic to the end.”* 

Among the various activities of the time of Akbar, 
one was in the matter of religion. His 

,erlour“of'^Ak^»r“8 *0^ »** eclectic religion was well 

time drew Awr known. It had been known far and 
SwTJee toindia? wide* It drew towards India the atten- 
tion of many foreigners. Some of these 
foreigners were attracted direct to hie Royal Court, and 
-some to other parts of the country. Akbar was a religi* 
bus-minded man who saw a religion behind all religions, 
who saw a God or the God, behind the gods of all reli* 
gions. 'With this view, he secured the company of 
Hindu Yogis, Gurus and Sanyasis, Mahomedan Firs and 
Fakirs, Christian fathers and clergymen and Parsee 
X)astur8 and Mobads. 

Azar Eaiwan and his disciples were among those who 
had come at this time to India, to the country of Sanya* 
ms and Sadhus, Yogis and Fakirs. Akbar was born in 
1512 A.C. and died in 1605. Azar Eaiwan was bom in 


1 Ibid. pp. 848-.349. 
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1683 and died in 1613. So, he was his contemporary antf 
was older than Akbar by nine years. In Persia itself^ 
they were already drawn towiyrds ri&zat towards- 

abstemiousness and austerities which, they believed, werp 
practised even by their ancient Feshdadian, Kay&nian 
and Sassanian Kings. So, the talk of Akbar’s religious- 
frame of mind, of his inclination towards riAzat, Yogr 
and such other matters, and of his converse with people 
who practised these, seem to have drawn to India many 
people of Akbar’s tendency of mind. Among these Were- 
Azar Eaiwan and his disciples. 


Azar Kaiwan does not seem to have come into any 
Contacit mth the court of Akbar. Some of his disciples- 
had come to Akbarabad (Agra). But his and his fol-' 
lower’s head-quarters during the time were at Patna. 
It was the religious fervour of the time in India, due 
to the influence of the eclectic trend of mind of Akbar^ 
that seems to have drawn the mystic-minded Zoroastrians 
of Persia to India, but for his head-quarters, Azar 
Kaiwan chose Patna. 


Why at Patua ? 


The reason, why Azar Kaiwan and his disciples^ 
made Patna their head-quarters is not 
quite clear. But, we know, that Patna 
was one of 'the old centres of Buddhist belief. At Pan) 
Fahari (Five Hills), about half a mile south of Patna, there 
stood some old ruins. The old palace of Chandragupta’s 
Pataliputra stood at Kumrah&r near Patna. The ruins- 
are the remnants of old Buddhist stupas or Jain oupolasr 
Some of the ruins are said to have been of the times of 
the Nandas who preceded CSiandragupta. Some of the 
earliest remains of Buddhism in India are in the Haja* 
griha Hills of the Patna District. So, it seems lihait Patna- 
may have become, in Azar Kaiwan’s time, a seat of sM 
Indian philosophy and mysticism. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR AN ACCOUNT OF AZAR 
KAIWAN AND iHIS DISCIPLES. 


Our main authorities for an account of Azar 
Kaiwau and his disciples is the Persian Dabistan, 
written in India. Besides this, there are the smaller 
works of some of his disciples, of which I will speak 
later on, which give some insight into their work. 
I will here speak of the Dabistan, known as the 
Dabistan-i-Maz&hab the School of 

Religious Creeds. The word Dabistan is a contraction 
of Pahlavi Dapiristan or Dabiristan.^ 


Among Persian books relating to mystic sects and 
The Dabistan beliefs and austere practices 

I think the Dabistan and the Desatir are 
more known than any other book in Northern India and 
perhaps in the city of Patna. I myself have heard much 
of the Dabistan, in my travels in Northern India, even 
in the distant Kashmir, during my three visits of the 
beautiful valley. They were taken in the last century, 
to a great extent, and, even now, to 9. certain extent, to 
be two Parsi or semhParsi books. Both have been trans- 
lated into Gujarati for the Parsis. The present Parsi 
students refer more to the English translation by Shea 
and Troyer than to the Gujarati translation with an 
invocation to God in Persian and Pahlavi^, by Mobed 


1 SteiDgass thinks that it may also be a contraction of P, Adabis- 

t&n ® pJ*®® where adab, l e., politeness, cr good breeding, 

is tanght. 

2 Dabistan-ul-Mazfthab, published in 1815 at Bombay, The 

second edition appeared in 1845. Of this translator, Fardunji Mans- 
banji, bis grandson Mr. Kaekobad Byramji Marsban, in bis life of his 
graodfatber ** ^ 

’’ lays, that he biiaself waa mnek .of* 
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Fardunji Murzban ji, the pioneer of the Gujarati press in 
India. I will quote here what I have said elsewhere^ 
about these two books: “Had it not been for the 
honoured name of Sir William Jones, ‘ the Columbus of 
the new Old World of Sanskrit and Persian literature’, 
they would not have perhaps drawn that attention. 
Sir William Jones attached a good deal of importance 
to them, especially to the Dabistan, from the historical 
point of view. In his Asiatic Researches®, he grew 
enthusiastic over the Dabistan and called its discovery 
‘ a fortunate discovery ’ as dissipating a cloud and casting 
‘ a gleam of light on the primeval history of Iran and of 
the human race’, of which, he ‘ had long despaired and 
which could hardly have dawned from any other 
quarter As the English translators say, “it was the 
state of religion, prevailing in those days in Hindostan, 
that he (the author) describes ”.■* 

At one time, one Mohsan Fani was taken to be the 
author of the Dabistan. Sir W. Jones 

the DaWstlu*.* ^ *0.’ Capt. Kennedy 

was the first to show that he was 
wrong.** William Erskine supported him, on the autho- 

Sftdhu (of the type of Azar Kaiwan himself). cl^Ml 

dUl, i.e., “ In his food, drink and living, he was 

like a SAdhu.’’ 

1 Vide my ** (xlimpse into the Work of the B, B. K. A. S. during 
the last 100 years from a Parsee point of view ” (1905), p. 21. 

2 Vol. II, pp. 43-66. The sixth Discourse on the Pcraiana, 
delivered on 19th February 1739. 

3 Vide my ** Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. R. A. S.,’’ p. vi, 

4 Shea and Troyer, Translation, Vol. I, Preface, p. XV. 

5 Asiatic Researches, Vol. II, p. 48. 

6 Preliminary remarks in his paper, Notice respecting the 
Religion introduced into India by the Rinperor Akbar.’’ TranaactioDS 
df the Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. II, pp. 256-286. 
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rity of the GuH-Bana, or Oharming Rose of Laohmi 
Narayen, Avho flourished in Hydrabad.^ Dastur Mnlla 
Feroze supported them and explained, ho'W the mistake 
arose. Mohsan Fani, havihg been quoted in the very 
beginning of the Dabistan, was mistaken for the author.* 

The Dabistan is not original in some of its contents. 
For example, in its chapter on the Shahi Din (Chapter 
X, Sec. 2) it has taken well-nigh verjjatim’’ some passages 
from Badaoni’s Muntakab-al-Tav&rikh. As to some 
particulars about the author, whoever he may be, we 
find the following particulars,'* as gathered from his 
work 

(1) He had come to India as a child from Persia, 
where he was bom in about 1016 A.C. (2) In 1618 A.O. 
(H. 1028), Mobad Hushiyftr, one of Azar Kaiwan’s dis- 
ciples, carried him as a child to B&lk Natha (v’^ 
a great Yogi, to receive his blessings. (3) In 1623 A.O. 
(H. 1033), he went from Patna to Akbarabad (Agra). 
Mobad Husbiyar carried him in his arms as a boy 
when he took him to Chatur Vapah ( * ^ )t 

. an ascetic of the Nagar^ Brahmins (4) Be- 

tween 1627 and 1643, he moved abofit, now and then, 
between Kashmir and Lahore. (6) Between 1634 and 1649, 
he visited several towns of Punjab and Gujarat. (6) When 

1 11, pp. 39.5-S98. Tiefep. .'JOa. 

3 Vide my « Qlimpse iuto the Work of the B. B. R. A. S.,” 
p. 127-28. 

8 Vide my paper on “ The Parsia at the Court of Akbar and 
Oaatur Meherji liana" (Jour. B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXI, No. 58, pp. 88.88.) 
Vide my “ Parseea at the Court of Akbar and Daatur Meherji Sana," 
(^903), pp. 15.17. 

4 Vide Shea and Troyer's aceount in the preface of the Transla- 
tion of Dabistan. pp. XIII If. 6 Bombay Ed. p. 152, 1. 9. 

6 Shea and Troyer are wrong in giving the name as Naga instead 
4 >t Nagar (YoL 11, p. 142). , 
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in Gujarat, he seems to have gone to Naosari, and to. 
have had a talk, when there, with the well-known com- 
piler of the Bivayats, Dastur Burzo Eamdin. He may 
have got some information Lbout Zoroaster ^and Zoroaa* 
trianism from this Burzo Eamdin.^ (7) He was perhaps 
at Meshhad in 1643 and (8) at Sikakul in 1663. (9) He 
died in 1670, in the 11th year of the reign of Aurangzeb. 


The Contents o 
the Dabistan as 
given by the 
Author. 


X As to what the Dabistan contains 
we read as follows in the book itself : 


Jj» 1 Jliatl J OUii y JU.*' ^ i 

I'ranslatim : — In this book, named Dabistan, thevo 
is given some account (lakhti) of the knowledge and 
work and manners of the ancients, and of the words and 
actions of the later ones (t.e., the moderns) (as described) 
by those who know what is known and see vyhat is 
hidden (and by) the worshippers of outward forms (t.«.r 
ezoteiics) and the choosers of inner meaning (t.e., 
esoterics). (All this is given) without lessening or dimi- 
nishing anything, without hatred (i>-.) or jealousy and 
without corroborating (asbAt) or refuting (abtAl). 

The Dabistan is divided into seven teachings (t‘alim 
Xbe Diviaions of Of these, the first i'alitn is on thC' 

the Dsbiatan. knowledge (m’arafat <s^jm) of the failh 

1 Vule my paper on *^The Birth-place of Zoroaster in the 
Journal of the K R. Cama Orientid Institute, No. 9» pp. 75-78e ’ FtSdr 
ruf ^«C«nia Oriental Institute Papers^*' pp. 904-6. 

2 Bombay Ed. p. 1 9- •« 
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of tile Parsis ^P*). This first chapter is divided 

into 16 views (nazar The first nazar treats of the 

beliefs, of the learning ( ^/^) and of the practices ( tK ) of 
the Siphsians (one of the 13 sects of the Persians). The 
second nazar speaks of the revealings of the great men 

( ) of the Sipftsians. 

The other 13 nazara of the first division of the Parsees 
are the following : — 

3. The followers of the Book of Abftd 

4. Jamsh&spis 

6. Samradis 

6. Khodinis 

7. Bidis (ol>.->U). 

8. Shidrangis 

9. Paekeris 

10. MilAnis 

11. Alaris 

12. Shidabis (oL-.l-V")* 

13. Akhshis i 

14. Zardashtis 

16. Mazdakis ( 

The first sect, the SipAsians, are also generally spoken- 
of as the Parsees They are also called Iranians 

(hVLiO* Among these, there is a sect (perhaps a sub- 
seot) which is known as Yazdis or Yezdanis 

(c>VfV^ or Abadis ( ) or Sepasis pr Hnshis- 

or AnnshagAn (ct^yO or Azar Hushangyans 
or Azaris (fcilMj*!). 

I Shea and Troyer tranalate t'alim and nazar freely aa Chap-^ 
ter and Sedlion. * 
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This division and sub-divisions show that, among the 
Parsees or Persians, there were severaKsects of various 
beliefs. 

IV 

SOURCES OP MATERIALS FOR THE FIRST 
CHAPTER .(ON THE PERSIANS) OP 
THE DABISTAN. 

Prom what the author of the Dabistan says, at the very 
end of his book,* it appears, that he met learned 

representatives of the five great religions — the religions* 

of the Hindus ( j .*> ), Jews ( ), Magis ( ), Chris- 
tians ( ) and Mahomedans ( dW-* ) and learnt from 
them. He then wrote this book. In the matter of the 
very first chapter ( ^ ) on the religion of the 
Parsi&n ( ), he quotes, now and then, a number 

of their writings. They are the following* ; — 

1. Amighftu ( )*. 

2. Desatir ( ■> )®. 

3. D&rA-i-Askandar ( by Dgvar 

Hfiryftr who was of the Kiyan 

sect and a follower of the Yazdani&n faith. 

4. Akhtarastftn ( )t. 

l Bombay £d. p. 334, 1. 12. 2 7bi<2. 1.16. . 

3 Vide Shea and Tloyer’s Vol. I, Preface p. XVII. Vide the 
Bombay Ed. of the text for the names in Persian, pp. 7, 8, 12, 24^ 
-S«% 35| 37* 

4 Ftde Shea and Troyer, IntrodueUon page XVII. It gives the 
name as Amigbasttn. Bombay Ed. p. 7, 1. 2. 

5 /6fd. p. 8, 1. 11. 6*JM(f.p. 18,1. 12. 


7 i&id.Ll9. 
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5. Jashan-e-Sftdeh ( • Cj^ ) l>y Mobad HnshiyAr 

G'r’W^* 

6. SarAd'i'MastAn ( 0^^ ) by Mobad Hftsbi- 

y»r*. • 

7. Jftm-i-Kaikhusru ( f*? ) by Mobad Khnda 

Jui ( It is a commentary ( Cj* ) on 
the poetical writings ( ) of Azar Kaiwan. 

8. SharastAn ( )4 by Farzaneh Behram ebn 

FarhAd ( This book is called 

“ Sharastan-i'DAnesh va GulistAn-i-Binash” 

9. Zardasht AfshAr ) by Mobad Sarush 

10. Nosh DAra (jjlJ i.e., pleasing drink) by the 
above Mobad Sarush^. 

11. Sagangbin )®* *•«•» Oxyme), a mixture of 

vinegar ( ) and honey ^ ) , also by the 

above Mobad Sarnsh. 

12. Bazam gah ( ‘^j! )*, place of assembly. Shea 

and Troyer say (Vol. I, p.? 2^V1II) that the 
name of the author is not known ; but, I think, 
it seems that he was Farzaneh Ehushi 
( ^ 5 *^ ^ljj» ) whose name is mentioned before 
its name*® •^Ji 

13. Arzang Mani the house or the 

gallery of MAni, by Farzaneh Behram, son of 


1 Bombay Ed, p. 24, I. 5. 

2 Jbid. p. 25, 1. 18. 3 Ibid. p. 25, 1. Ifc*. 4 Ibid. I. 21. 

5 A City of Knowledge and Rose-garden of Sight. Ibid p. 35, 

U. 21-22. 6 Ibid. p. 26, 1. 7. 

7 Bom. Ed. p. 87, 1. 13. 8 Ibid. The word is also written^ 
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Farh&d, who was known as the small 
yonnger) or junior Bahram.^ 

14. Tapreh-i-M!obadi ( s^**!i* ‘j? ), the Kettle- 
drum of the Mobads,^ by Mobad Paristar 

16. D&dist&n-Aurseh ( ♦-J D*^-*!* )*. 

16. Amiz-i-Farhang ( J:-T )* which treats of 

the Abadiyeh Derwishes ( ♦A* ). 

17. Iifihin Farosh®. J-jJ 

18. Andarz-i Jamshid ba Abtin ( ), 

t.e., Admonitions of Jamshed to Abtin, by 
Farhang Dastnr ( )6. 

Shea and Troyer in their text (Preliminary Dis- 
course, p. XVIII) name the next as No. 19 “ Bazabad 
composed by Shidab”. The name Shidab is Shidah 

(••H* as properly given by them in the Index (Vol. HI, 
p. 373, col. 2). Bat I do not think that is a separate 
authority. Again, as usual, these translators do not give 
the reference in the preliminary discourse. In the refer- 
ence given by them in the Index, we do not ' find the 
name of the authority as Bazabad. So, there seems to be 
some mistake on their part. 

19. Samr&d N&meh ( j— , ) by KgmgAr ( )• 

1 Bombay Ed. p. 40, II. 6-7. 

S Jbid. p. 40, 1. 20. It gives the name as ^ Datapreh whioh 
is evidently a mistake. The j dal is added by mistake. 

S Ibid. p. 43, II. lR-19. 4 Ibid, p, 48, 1. 11. Shea and 

Troyer give the name as Amiaash (7ol. I, p. 145). 

5 This book, according to Uabistan, speaks of a miracle of 
Zoroaster, not spoken of elsewhere, of Zoroaster keeping two evil* 
minded persons hanging in the air (Shea I, p. S44). 

6 Ibid. p. 64, 1. so. 

7 Ibid. p. 64, 1. 20. 


8 Ibid. p. 66, 1. 19. 
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20. Bamzastftn ( ) by Zardnst^. 

The known t^®nty bookg mwi- 

books in the list tioned in the above list* the following 
«f tile Dabistui. . , • 

four are known : — 

1. The Desatir (No. 2). 

2. The Jam-i-Kaikhnsru (No. 7) by Mobad Khuda 
Jui. 

3. The Sharistan-i-Danesh va Gnlistan-i-Binash 

(No. 8), i.e., the City of Knowledge and the 
Garden of Sight, by Farzaneh Behram. I 
think that it is the same as that known as the 
*' Sharistan-i-Chehar Chaman” 

4. The Zardasht Afsh&r (No. 9), by Mobad Sarosh. 
The English translators of the Dabistan, after enn* 

merating the books, say that “of the twenty-three 
books just enumerated, a part of the third* only is known 
to us, namely, that of the Desatir.”'* But they are 
mistaken. Three more also are known. I will briefly 
speak of these four. 

As to the Desatir, referred to as an authority by the 
Dabistan, it was firht brought to the 
1. e Desatir. q£ learned public of India 

and then of Europe, by Dastur Mulla Feroze of Bombay, 
whose father E&us had purchased a manuscript copy of 
it in 1778 A.G. at Isphahan. It was first published in 
two volumes, in 1818 A.C., by Mulla Ferozo. The glos- 
sary of difficult and rare words was given by Mulla 
Feroze himself, and the English translation was given, 
with the help of Mulla Feroze, by Mr. William Erskine, 

1 Ibid. p. Ill, 1. 17. 

S Shea and Troyer gire the names of three more. 

3 They make a oHstake. It is the second in their list. 

4 The Dabistan by Shea and Trover, VoL I, Prefaoe, p. XIX 
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the then Chief Police Officer of Bombay, who was re-- 
quested by Sir John Malcolm, the then Governor of 
Bombay, to undertake the work. The first volume con- 
tains (a) the text of the Desqtir in its original, in, what 
is called, a heavenly language, ib) translation and com'- 
mentary in Persian, by Sasan V, and (c) the above said 
glossary. The second volume contains Erskino’s trans-' 
lation. 

"When Jonathan Diincau, the then Governor of 
Bombay, first catne to know of it, he “ considered himself 
as supremely fortunate in having at length made the 
longed-for discovery.^” He requested Mulla Fero^ib “ to- 
show it to no person whatever, and, having undertaken 
a translation of it, continued to prosecute his work, at 
intervals, for several years, intending, on his return to 
England, to present it to His Majesty as the most valuable 
tribute which he could bring from the East".^ But 
Punoan died in Bombay, before he could finish 
the translation. The discovery of the book in Bombay 
was made much of, even by Marquis Hastings, the then 
Governor-General of India, who, during his “ public" visi- 
tation” of the College of Fort William on the 16 th July 
1816 spoke of it as a “ literary curiosity”.® But William 
Erskine began his work by setting this book in its- 
proper position, as a book of no special importance in 
throwing any authentic light upon the history and reli- 
gion of ancient Persia. The author of the book is not 
known, but he seems to have been a Mobad or Parsee 
priest. 

The late Mr. Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha, wha 

1 TrauaACtions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. Uf 
p. 368. 2 Ibid. p. 369. Vide the Deeatir (1818 A.C.) I, Frefsor 

p. VIll. The Gujarati Ed. of 1848, Preface p. IX. 

3 The Ueiatir (1818 A.C.) J, Preface p. VI. 





studied t^e subject of the Desatir thpro^hly, i^e^rly a 
' century aftepr the first di^pu^doi^ on it, thm ,^p ,Jb|& 
vie'vfs : ** It . is erronepus.to reohpp the Djas|Ltir,as one pf 
the.genuine 2Sor:o%strian .wii^iny^, as it is neither ooiey,fd 
Tiri|&* the Ayesta nor Mrith ^e writings of the ea^]j|^ 
^asanian times- It is decidedly a production of s^l 
later times- Although its teaching is professedly antago- 
nistic to the Mosaic, the Christian, the Manichean, the 
Mazdakiah, and the Muhammadan doctrines, it does not 
also wholly agree with all the doctrines of Zoroastrianism. 
Its tendency is more towards the Hindu, Buddhistic and 
Platonic philosophies. For example, it prohibits the use 
of animal fiesh as food, and encourages asceticism, self- 
mortification, celibacy, and renouncement of the world. Its 
treatment of the dead body by washing it with pure and 
rose water, and interring or burning it, is diametrically 
opposed to that of Zoroastrianism, to which all these 
methods are repugnant. It also considerably difiers 
from the Zoroastrian writings in points of chronology,’ 

I For an example of the calculation of time by the Dabiatao, 
which often takes the Desatir aa its authority, we have the foliowinfir 
figures (Bombay Ed. p. 6, Ih 17-22. Shea ainj Troyer's translaiion 
Vol. I, p. 14) 

One Revolution of the Saturn c— = i day (jij) 

,p „ ^ iiO days -- a month ) 

,, • „ 12 months = a year (JL*) 

jija) one iiiillion years = I Fird 

(j\ ji j*) >• 

„ Yard = 1 Mard ) 

M Mard-Uad (^V) 

3000 JAd=l D&d 

2000 Dftd = 1 ZM (^13) 

Sliea and Jr oyer give the jrord ddd as wdd* 
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mytbology and history ; and its so-called aam&ni, or^ 
celestial language, is decidedly a conventional jargon 
composed of later Pahlavi, Persian and Hindi dialects: 
The very syntax of the Dasdibir betrays its recent orij^ii. 
When we consider all these points we cannot put it in 
the category of the reliable orthodox Zoroastrian wri- . 
tings”.* ' ' 

I will quote here, what I have said of the Desatir, 
elsewhere®, as giving my views about it: “Now, what 
is it, that the Des&tir wants to teach us ? It is something, 
that is Zoroastrian, and something, that is Rrahminic and 
Buddhistic. It is, to a certain extent, sufeistia in its tea- 
chings. It contains the mystic ideas found in Zoroastri- 
anism, Brahminism and Buddhism. It is a book of a 
certain sect of believers, who, now and then, appear in 
different countries, and in different ages, and who look 
to, what is called, the esoteric side of things, as opposed 
to the exoteric, and who look to the mystic side of almost 
all religions for their elements of belief. Erskine’s 
estimate of the Desatir is well nigh correct, when he 
says: ‘ Par from regarding the doctrines of the Desatir 
and the historical narrative of the Dabistan as resting on 

unexceptionable authority I consider the whole of 

the peculiar doctrine ascribed to Mahabad and Hoshang as 
being borrowed from the mystical doctrines of the Persi- 
an Sufis and from the ascetic tenets and practices of the 
Yogis and Sanyasis of India, who drew many of their 
opinions from the Vadauti School®.” , 

1 The Dasstir, being a paper prepared for the Tenth Interna- 
tional Gongreaa of Orientaliata held at Genera in 1801 A'.G., by Sheri, 
arji Dadabhai Bharnoha (1907), p. 9T. 

2 ride my "Qlimpae into the work of the B. B, Royal Asjetio 
Society,” p. 33. 

3 Transaotiona of the I.'terary Society of Bombay, Vol If, 
f. 899 . 
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The 'Arord Desatir is plural of daaiur ( ), t.e., a 
rule, a canon, a learned man. The Pers. plural would 
be Dastur&n. So, some scholars argue, that it cannot 
be an old Persian book. Qjbher readings are Dest&nir 
in one manuscript.^ The Bombay edition in one place 
gives it as Vasatir ( ).* In this name the ^ (dal) 

may have been misread as j (vav). In the Desatir we 
read v&dan ( ) for dadan ( O'*!'* ) and vAram ( ) 

for diram ( fjU ). 

The Dabistan quotes Desatir as a work of the SipA* 
sians, is., “ the adherents of the most ancient religion 
of Persia.” As to the time when the Desatir was written, 
the Persian translator and commentator of the Desatir is 
-said to be Sis&n-i- Panjim, i.s., the 5th Sassan,^ who is 
said to have lived in the times of Khusru Parviz. If that 
be so, the Persian rendering was in the 7th century A.O. 
The original Desatir, in its peculiar language in that case, 
must be taken as having been written long before that. 
But the linguistic examination of the old language does 
not permit us, as pointed out by Mr. Sheriar ji Bharucha, 
•to place it in very olden times. 

s 

Mr. Norris speaks of the old language as “ nothing 
more than ' Deri disguised’.”'* He also speaks of it as 
-an invented jargon. Sylvestre de Sacy decided against 
the antiquity of the book and its language.^ William 

1 Sbea and Trover’s TraosIatioD, Vol. J, p. 21), d. 1, 

2 Bom. £d. p, 8» 1. 11. 

3 The l8t Sassan is said to have flourished in the times of 
Alexander the Great, i,r., about 323 B.C. 

4 The Asiatic Journal for November 1820, Vol. X, pp. 421'43o. 
The article of Norris is quoted iu full by Dostur Kekobad, the sue- 
•lessor of Mulla Feroze, in his Gujarati Edition of 1848 A.C., Preface 
^p. XLl-XLVII. 

5 ridf Shea and Troyer’s Dabistan, I Preface p. XXXVI. 
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Ton Sohle^l called tbe lan^ageia “refined forgery/**' 
I do not think, that the lanfl^oi^e may be called fth inten- 
itipnal f orge^. Some mystic writers aim at a kind of 
secrecy in the expressipn of their doctrines. So, in this 
book also, the author used,* what he thought to be a 
mystio dialect made up from the dialects of the difiereni 
regipns, from which he drew his mystio tenets.^ 


. ^hp second known book is Jam>i Eaikhusm. The- 


2. Jftm>i>Kai- 
khusru. 


Persian te^t.pftl^isbQok. unpublished 
in 1848 by Sayad Abdul Pattf^h, tirfi, 


Aslurafally ( V ) 

in 1848, at the instance of the first Sir Jaqit^tjep 
Jejeebhoy, under the title of 
jlAiV lAt . It also contains 


S Qniarati translation bearing the title : 
anti'll 


As to the object for writing this book, the author 
Ehnda Jui says : “ Several Yazdanians wished from me 
(who am) a wine bibler* (a drunkard) and a seeker of 
the light of God,' by name Ehuda Jui NftmdAr, that I 
|qaay write a commentary upon tho revelations (mushg. 
had&t) of the king or leader of the philosophers of the 
* Ishrapi Sect’ (t.e., the Illuminati), who is Azar Kai^an.” 
Khuda Jui accepted the request. As one of those, who 
requested him to write the book, was Eaikhusm, son of 
Eaiwan, he named the book .lAm-i-Eaikhusru. 


1 Ibid. p. XLV. 

2 Vide my •• irlimpae into the work of the B.B.R.A.S,/' p. 25, 

3 Mak&shaf&t, ** revelations, ecstasies, ecstatic contemplations 
of God.*’ 

4 A drinker of wine. Here, the word wine is used 
in the Sutistio sense of ** divine knowledge 

5 j\y\ (J: Bazam in Arabic, means ** biting with the front teeth,, 
milking with the forefinger, stealing a garment” (Steingass). Tho 
word in a Sufisitc sense mea :s ‘ a ceeker of knowledge’. 



otWiim ^^re, 

him^ot EidklM «lib‘^i1^W(!lfifig D^dil^ 

^kt’Kamkot tke Isl^i sebi, to which I]iy^iir 
£&{wan' bdibilgc'd, hd!d' led* some, fot' e'iample, ]j^^' 
Edvlji D. Saujana, to mistake hihi to be the s6n tit "E^ 
>mr Azar Kaiwan. Bat this ESiwan ahd Azaf Eaiyam' 
■aHe difierent'persona The book ooOsists of 4 gHihitilbi 
( t.s,, Splendotir 6r Light. The first gukhksb 'ia 

On visions or dreams (ruy& t^j). The secoild is on hlddbh' 
or n^ystio subjeots ( ). The third is on the cod* 
diidon of recovering from ecstatic conditions ( )• 

And the fourth is on drawing out one’s soul from the 
‘bbdy ( ^ ). The first gushaah is divided into 11 fatuga 
•( ^ or Lights. Though this work is written by Azat 

Eaiwan's disciple, Khuda Jui, it may be taken as contain- 
ing a writing of Azar Kaiwan himself, because, it is a 
commentary on a work of Azar Kaiwan. The book there- 
fore is ordinarily known as Makashafat-i- Kaiwan (cAii-K« 
ii^y^ Bevelations of Kaiwan. The author of the 

book was, as said above, Mobad Khuda Jui {iSyy 

one in search of God. The text, which the English 
translators of the Dabistan have followed, gives the name 
as Khuda Jai, (t-c., the place of God or one who makes God 
his place). But, the name Khuda Jui seems to be more 
significant. The Bombay edition gives it as Khuda Jui. 
Not only that, but the Persian text of the book itself, 
which. Shea and Troyer, as they themselves seem to 
'say^, had not seen, also gives the name as Khuda Jui.^ 

The Sharist&n is spoken of in the Dabistan as'Sha- 
3 Ttif Bhnriit^iii, rfstftn-i-Dftuesh va GulistgU-i-BibhlAi, 
(».«., City of Wisdom sbd Ghttd^h 'bf 

^ Fr«fM« p. XIX. 

. a The' Bombay Ed. of Abdul FbtCafc (1Mb), 

Ifoge 1. 3; Fiidoalso Istpoge of Pern prdfbebtvfl. 
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Sijght). It is the same as the ^haristan, Qrdin^i;ily hnowii 
as the Sharistan-i-GhehAr Chaman (is., the City of 
!^onr Gardens).^ It also is said to . have been written 
by Farzaneh Behram bin * Farhad Aspandiyar Farsi' 
(iF-j't cy. fl JT-). The author, with some others, 

had Farzaneh prefixed to his name as a title. The 

author^ was a well known disciple of Azar Kaiwan. He 
traced his descent from Godrez KeshwAd, 'the Prime 
Minister of Kaikhusru. The proper old Pahlavi form of 
Sharistan^ is ShatrostAn. The proper Persian 

form would be ShehrastAn ( ) , The author was a 

1 Manuscript of the Mulla Feroze Library, presented by Bai 

Shirinb d, the widow of Mr. Merwanji Khodabakhsh (Catalojfuc by 
Edward Uebatzek, YHI, 56, p. 204), folio 2a, 1. 13. The Mulla Feroze 
Library has a manuscript of the version, not a full translation, of this 
work by Dastur Ediilji Darabji Rustoiiiji Sanjana, in, what he called, 
the Hindi, Gujarati language. It is a free version with comments, 
here and there, of the translator ( €1^1^ oflet- 

<*{Ih The Ms. of the version has, in all, 648 

folios, i.e,, 10{)6 pages, written in a beautirul Gujarati hand. It was 
presented to the Library in 1914, by the late Mr. Jainshedjec Bomanjee 
Wadia, a Trustee of the Wadia Fire Temple, of which the translator 
was the Dastur. The Library has another Ms. in Persian dated roz 
19, mah 3^ year 1179, written at the direction of Khodabax Meherban 
of Yazd (The above catalogue, ibid. No. 57, vide f. 261a for the date), 

2 For an account of the author as given in the Dabistan, 
below. 

3 A lithographed text is published in Bombay in (Yaadazardi) 
1223, f.r., 1851 A.C., by Shiavakhah ibn Hormuzdiyar Yaziani Irani, 
p. 664, I. 12. Its title runs thus, as given in English: ** ShkristAn-i 
Cheh&r Chaman by Furzane Behram bin Furhad, published by Behdin 
Shiavux bin Hormuzdyar Irani, Bombay. Lithographed at Dadoomiya’s 
FMaa,ia the year of Zoroaster 2243, Yeadjerd 1223, A.D. 1854,” -p# 4. 
This title page is preceded by 6 prefatory pages in Peraian, whereiu. 
*thepobliaherkay8(p.5, 1. 14) that he waa . helped by Mr. Manookjl. 

Sorabji Aahuran (Ashburne^). • . . ’ 
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learned Zoroastrian, versed in Arabic alsb. He quotes 
from the Horan also.’ 

The work has four chamana. By ckaman or gar-^ 
The four cha- author means a division. The 

Sharista?/ * ** * chamcm treats of Creation. The 

second treats of the Kayanian kings 
and other miscellaneous a<l vices. The third chamau 
treats of the Askanians and the Sassanians, The fourth 
chaman is said to have treated of Azar Kaiwan and 
of his ancestors and of their mystic practices. But, it 
(the fourth chaman) does not exist, because the Dabistan' 
itself is supposed to form the fourth chaman. Dastur 
E<lalji D. Sanjana says “tl 9 dVitj d 

W Mm 

iV as* ^ 9«<iie ?«ct‘HO*n ^iMC-QS' d > 

SUa' ^H*t d sSl^irtKdl ScUtH Hm cl ictm ctHlH 
HVdin a cl I 5l Hlcl VisA HltlH 

Dastur Edaiji says, in this passage, that, out of the 
four chamans, only three exist. The fourth does not 
exist at all, but he had hoard it from his teacher (ust&d), 
Rustamji, that the Dabistan itself formed the fourth 
chaman and that it was all according to the Hindu 
religion. His teacher was his grand-father Rustnmji, 
a learned Dastur of his time. 

This seems to be a very important statement, and it 
seems to lead to the solution of the question, as to who the 
author of the Dabistan was. It seems to say, that Earzaneh 
Behram was the author of the Dabistan. But, in that caes^ 
one may say : “ How can then Farzaneh Behram speak 
of himself, in the Dabistan, in the list of Azar Kaiwan** 
disciples, in the third person ?" But we must not iudge 
of olden authors and of their old ways of writing by 
our present standard. 

1 Bombay Ed. p. 3, 1. S. Dastur Edaiji Sanjana’a veraion, M. 
8a, 1. 15. = * Fblio 6b, 1. 16, of Dastur Bdalji’s version. 
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A'lfsKlK^* ( •s^iii ) ViiS \^rdit4li by 

4.Zard.di( AfshAr. kii#4te' i%U tkmUiT 

(jRilf ^1 ^1^ ^\ My ).i This 

book, with two other books on similar subjects, was pub- 
lished in the Durbin Press of Bombay, at the ingHahoe 
of the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy.® Then, Sir Jam- 
srtjee got it translated, by Mobad Dossabhai Sohrab ji 
Munshi, and published in 1848 at the Jam-i-Jamshed 
Press. The other two Persian treatises, published and 
translatedjwith this, are Khisht&b and Zindeh-rod« The 
Qujarati translation bears the name, “ 

u*il The book was published by the Sir 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Translation Fun<l.® As I have not 
come across the original Persian, I will say here a few 
words about it, on the authority of the above Gujarati 
version. According to the translation, the author blesses, 
among others, one Kaikhusru Asfandiyar : sHi^l 

(*V) Here he speaks of Kaikhusru, as the son of Azar 
Taiwan. This is, as pointed out by me above, a mistake. 

The author says that Azar Kaiwan himself named it as 
“ Zar-i'dasht Afshftr,” and adds in a foot-note, that Zar-i- 
Dasht Afsh&r was a certain gold (zar) in the treasury of 
Khnsru Purviz (d dlsj' 

4a’ ?i 4a’ “id a ?iwi«n *«n oww^i 

3(14(11 4(11 d<l <H*t(Q 4(0.) 

Thus, it was a kind' of malleable gold that seems 


1 Bom. Kd. p. 261, 1. 27 ; p. 37. 1. 6. 

2 (141 by Bfdbjid 

tfiaatbh'u Sonbji Mbnsid' (1846), p. 11. 1 hsVe'ntft ooin^'aetom 
it8 Peraiaii text. 

S ' n«ieiiiy (MJbitttiil]^iy <'or<'t^^ 7^. II, 

p. 827." 4‘ X of liM'WCQad part of tbo Gajsfati book. 





2 ^' 

-tor it# nanie td the ' h4dk;* 1^^ if’ 

th# siBhifieantse, the word Btttht,' in'IbhWSArords 
Dadlt Afshftr may perhaps be Persia-n X)4#hi' ( 
mttiming' dry musk”, an^ afsh&r 'ma^ m<&ah 

“iqueeziug out”. But the signifioanoe seeiots to be 
doubtful. The English translators of the Dabistap medn 
by Zardlisht Afsh&r, “the oompanioh (kfsh'ftr) Of 
Zardnsht But, on looking to the contents of the book, 

■ as' given in the Qujarati work, 1 do not find any reason 
- or ground to associate it with Zsrdusht or Zoroaster. The 

work is divided into 37 parts called Qual, i e., words. 

V 

AZAR KAIWAN. 

Now I will give some parUculars about Azar Kaiwan 
• and his disciples as mainly collected from the Dabistan. 
According to the Dabistan^, Azar Kaiwan was the 
chief ( ) of the modern or the last ( ) Ab&dian 

■ 01* Azar Hushangi&n sect ( 

His ascending genealogy was as follows : Azar Kaiwan 
— Azar Gushasb — Azar Zardusht — Azar 
* Barzin— Azar Khfirin— Azar Ain ( )— 

Azar Behrftm — Azar Nfish — Azar Mehtar 
— the younger ( J^) Azar Sassan, called the 6th Sassan 
~the elder Azar Sassan^, called the 4th Sassan — the young 
Azar Sassan, called the 3rd Azar Sassan-^ldcr Azar 
Sassan, known as the 2nd Sassan— the Great Azar 

1 For a towel made of such gold io the treasury of Khusru 
Fhrvig, vide my paper **Eighteea remarkable Things or Events of the 
ReigD of Kbuarn Parviz (Chosroes II) of Persia (Jour. B.B.R.A.S., 
YoL II (New Series), No. 2 , p. Itl. Fide my Asiatic Papers, Part IF, 
<p4 3S)* 2 2nd Nazar, Bombay Ed.t p. 399 I. S. 

3 The word In the Bombay ed. p* 29, 1. 10, is a mistake for 

-cr.1* 
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Sassan, called the 1st Azar Sassan — young Daralr~^ 

old Darab— Bahman— Asfandiyftr — Qust&sp— Luhr&sp— » 
Arvand — Kai Nashin — ■ Kaikobad — Z4b “* Nodar — Mino- 
chehr — Irach of the descent Jrom Faridun — ^Abtin of the* 
descent from Jamshed— Tehmuras— Hushang— SxAmak 
— -Kayomars— YisAn Ajftm of the descent from YAs&n — 
Shai Mahbul of the descent from Shii Kaliv— Jai Alftd 
of the descent from Jai Afr&m— Abftd Azad of the 
descent from Meh Abad, who had appeared and become 
resplendent in the beginning of the great cycle 

(c^ 

The mother of Azar Kaiwan was Shirin, the daugh- 
ter of Humayiin Nami®, who was descended from Khusrn, 
the Just (D&dgar) Noshirwan. 

It is said that, from his very fifth year, Azar Kaiwan 
Azar Kaiwaii’fl having less food and sleep. We 

Jfetlremcnt ^ 

3 i.e., 

Azar Kaiwan, with eternal help and divine strength^, 
took to less eating and wakefulness, from his ago of five. 

Ho reduced his food to the weight of one diram 
( ii33 fjJ )“, For 28 years, he sat in Khum ( < 5 —^! ^y -33 

1 Uuiabay Ed. p. 29, I. 16. 8bca and Troyer, Vol. I, pp. 87-88. 

2 N&iiii may be an adjective, the well. known, 

3 Azali, eternity. 4 Ta'yid, help. 

r> Bom. Ed. p. ‘/9, I. 18. 6 Ibid. I. 20. 

7 Ibid. ]. 22. Shea and Troyer translate as ** the abode in KhuiUp" 
as if Khum was the name of a place; but Hunt here is a common nouQ, 
meaning a jar. In my copy of the Bombay lithographic edition' 
(p. 29f 1. 22) a reader has properly put down the meaning iu Gujarati 
as I.C., an earthen pot. Such postures formed a rule for those- 

who practised riiaat. The word seems to have been miswritten 
as in place of ^ . This story of Azar Kaiwan living in a khum or 
jar reminds us of the story of Parabadgd Khambyftu of the Bundeheah 
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In his later days, he came to India from Iran, apd to- 
mained here for some time in the city of Patna ( ). 

He died there in 1027 Hiiri, 1G17-18 A.O. He lived 
for 85 years and always pracliised ri&zat. 

The Dabistan then gives some further particulars on 

Azar Kaiwaiva the authority of the Sharistan of Par- 
extraordioary p(.- zaneh Beliram ( f\jr ). It 

says that Azar Kaiwan from the very 
beginning i, ), i.e., boyhood, sought knowledge. 

So, the great philosophers ( ‘-0- ) of Yun&n, Hind 

and Pars (Greece, India and Persia) appeared to him, 
in dreams (kh&b), and instructed him with all kinds of 
knowledge. Once, when he was at Madresseh (school), he 
answered there all questions and solved all diHicultios. 
So, he was named Zu-1-ulra ( ), i.e., Master of 

Sciences. According to the Dabistan, Sayyad Hasan Shirazi 
( j.- cr*' )> a learned pious man, tells the follow- 

ing story about Azar Kaiwan : Once, two followers of 
Sufism {cy*y^) met Azar Kaiwan, and discussed with him. 
some questions as oppositionists (■^•’^ uV. ‘G ) 

ami did not treat him well with respect. Their teacher, 
one night, saw in dream the Prophet, who asked him to 
tell his disciples that Azar Kaiwan^ is a man perfect in, 
divine knowledge ( y ). The Holy Prophet 
said many words of praise for Azar Kaiwan and asked' 
the teacher to see him personally. Sayyad Hasan says 
that the murshid, i.e., the teacher, repeated in his ecstacy 
) several times the above mentioned panegyric 
( )« uttered by the Prophet, and that he put that 
down in writing. On being free from his sleep of ecstacy 

(Chap. XXIX, 5, (he Fradhakhsti Khanbya of (he Farvardin Va8h(, . 
13s. F/dt! my Bundebesh, pp. 146-147) who wa$ believed to have 
been brougb( up in a Mum. 

1 Shea and Troyer here give (he nbme as Ali Kaiw.ta, bu( the 
Bombay £d. (p. 30, k 16) gives the name conre^ly as Aur Kaiwan. 





m 

i •PPi' teaolier aVoke ( •s^l ) tkeSajri^d wd 

iaq)iired,'as to who Aiar Eaiwanin the city was, before 
whom the ]?rbphet had aske<| him to go. The Sayyad said 
that since some time past, he had come from * Tstakhar 

( ). ^he teacher asked the Sayyad to take him to 

Azar h[aiwan. But the Sayyad did not khoW where he 
lived. However, both started to find him out. When 

they proceeded a little, Farhad ( ), a disciple of Azar 

Eaiwan, met them and said, that Azar Eaiwan wanted 
them and that he had sent him, to show them the way. 
When they went to Azar Kaiwan, the teacher had 
thonght of first saluting him ; but before he could do so, 
Azar Kaiwan saluted him in Persian and began to con- 
verse in Arabic. They were surprised ( ij ). The 
teacher then described his dream to Azar Kaiwan who 

asked him to keep the matter secret ( j! 30 i 3 .)\ • ). 
The teacher, on going home, directed his two disciples 
to bo respectful to Azar Kaiwan. 

According to the Sharistan of Farzaneh Behram, 
Azar Kaiwan did not mix with people other than his dis- 
ciples. He had the power of removing his soul ( DOj) 
from his body ( cr ) and of re-entering it. He forbade 
eating flesh and killing living animals and in.iuring ani- 
mals i 

Azar Kaiwan advised (a) that the beliefs of his sect 
may be kept secret, (6) that one must stick to his 

own faith* ^ v/^***^ and 

(e) that the knowledgeof i>eriBhable'thing is no knowledge 
(*«J 


1 Bom. Ed. p. 32. 1. 9. 

2 17.- 


‘ 3 ittit. 1. 19. 



M one time, c^e expr^jm4,sii|rpr^ to A]^t ]^iwan 

ili* »i«w8 ID reta. ^^31xialute8 (»#-* o^) 

|i^n;fo^b^^(j|e8truo- Qpppsad ja^n like t^e great (akb^, 

te^i^tespf Ir^hiiaTid truthful ( uud the great 
t^e ;^liiah 8fe«t, justiciary^ ( ^1 ) and the master 

of the two lights ( 01 who had made gre^^t 

attempts ( ) for the good of the, people. Azar 
Kaiwah said that the generality of people are carried 
away by time and place against the cause of the truth of 
belief ( C)^ ^ )^- Tbo 

fl-bov^ great paen destroyed the Fire-temples ( ^ • -^T .) 
%nd the ancient faith (<3*1^ ) of the Iranians. So, the 

Iranians, who all have adopted the Shiah faith, have 
always been cherishing revolt and envy ( j ) 
against them.^ 


1 This i8 a reference to Abou Bakar, wbo was called the truthful, 
because be is said to have ** attested the miracle of the Prophet's 
ascensioD to heaven” (Shea p. 99). Shea and Troyer are wrong ia 
talcing the word ” akbar to be a proper noun for the great Indian 
ruler Akbar. It is not correct to say of him that he was one of 
those who destroyed Fire-temples. On the contrary, he is said to have 
founded one in his palace. The other two great personages referred 
to are Omar and Osman. 

2 FAruq Di.scoverer, ^'Surname of Omar (as dUcri initiating 

between truth and falsehood, at an early stage of Inlam or as making 
orthodoxy distinct from, i.c., triumphant over, infidelity)'' (Steingass). 

3 Zu-n-nurain a Master of two lights Name of the Caliph 
Osman (as having married two daughters of Mohommad)*’ (Steingass;. 

4 Bom. Kd. p. 33, 1. 2. 

5 What is meant seems to be this ; **The above great personages 
destroyed the Fire-temples and the religion o' the ancient Iranians. 
So, the later Iranians, who had adopted the Shiah faith, which con- 
tained elements of the ancient Zoroastrian faith, did not forget this 
injury done to the fsith of their forefathers wbo were all Zoroasttians, 
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The date of the death of Azar Eaiwan, as given by 

different authors, differs. The Bombay 

Date of Azar 1262 Hi jri (1846 A.O.) gives 

Kaiwau*B death. 

it as 1027 J i e., 1617-18*^ 

The Gujarati translator of the Dabistan, Mobad Far- 
dunji Marzban gives the Hijri year 1027 (i.e., 1618 A.C.). 
Dastur Edalji Dorabji Sanjana, in the introductory por- 
tion of his Gujarati version of the Sharistan-i-Chahar 
Chaman, gives the year as 1018 Hijri (1609 A.C.). He 
says : d 

He does not give his authority for this Hijri year 1018 (*.c., 
1609 A.C.). Mr. Bomanji B. Patel in his Parsee PraMsH 
(Vol. I, p. 10) gives the year of the death as 1614 A.C. 
on the authority of a copy (p. 209) of the Dabistan publi- 
shed in 1262 Hijri in Lachman Press of Bombay. Thus, we 
are given three dates of his death, viz., A,C. 1609, 1614 and 
1618. I think that we must take the date, as given in the 
text of the Dabistan, viz., 1027 Hijri (*.«., 1618 A.C.) as 
the correct date. 


Azar Kaiwan died at the age of 85 \ Ji- jH. .» jhi*) 

Date of his .rri- T ' 

tal in India. Hiamed united with the elements of the 

body (lit was element faced). So, he 
must have been born in about (1618 — 86) 1633. From his 
age of 6 years he began to show the tendencies of a recluse 

and therefore, now and then, revolted.” Thia is a reference to the 
generally accepted belief, that the Shiahs of Iran, though they 
accepted the new religion of the great Mahoraedan prophet, under the; 
•tress of circumstances, they have not forgotten, that, after all, they 
were the progeny of the ancient Zoroastrians, whose Fire-templeS 
and faith were destroyed by the early Arab conquerors. 

1 The transUtors, Shea and Troyer, give the corresponding year 
•as 1673 A.C., whish is evidently a mistake. 


2 Bombay. Rd, p. 30, 1. 3. 
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•And a mystic Jl-V. r* gH 30* and ate 

<mly one diram^ weight of food Ca:-^ 03a fJ-* sfi wrl3^).’ 
He sat in a jar for 28 years j ■> Jt- c-i* j 

' So, if we take it that he began passing his time in a jaiH* 
from the above very early age of 5, he must have conti- 
nued sitting in this way till the age of (5 plus 28) 33 years, 
t.e., upto (1533 plus 33) 1566 A.C. Then he is said to have 
come to India in later days (3jj ort )®. The words 
Hlz paain, i.e., later, are rather vague. But, we must take 
the words in the sense of “ long afterwards”, say, about 
.16 or 20 years after his leaving oft his close retirement. 
So, we may take it, that he came to India, some timn about 
1681 to 1686 A.C., i.e., about the 40th year of the life of 
. Akbar,^who died in 1605. So, what Mobad Dossabhai 
.Sorabji Munshi says, in the preface (p. 6) of his Gujarati 
translation of Ketftb-i-Khestab Zardasht Afshar and 
Zindehrud^, that he came to Patna in the time of Akbar 
is correct. 

1 Jbid- p. 29, 1. 18. 

2 A diraiii, according to Steingaas, correaponds to a Qreek 

Drachma, which, according to Webater, ia 2 dwl. 7 graina, i.e., .’■,5 grains 
Hobad Fardunji Marzban, in hia traualatioa of* the Dabiatan (lat Ed. 
-pablished on 25th December 1805, p. 172), givea the weight as that 
of 48 graina of barley (v^ WS 

8 Ibid. p. 29, 1. 20. 4 Ibid. 1. 22. 

6 Shea and 'iroyertake (*»• khum to be a town. This aeema to 
be a mistake. Fardunji iVarzban very properly translated *H‘Hl^l d'H 
i.e.. dark narrow place (lat Ed., p. 173). 

6 Bom. Ed, p. 29, 1. 22. 

7 MIS«(« ‘M4di' dDini ^iWHi 

idl. (icilSl tWi odH 

’'II. ^). Of these three books, the Klieshl&b ia said to be a translation, 
in the Persian of the tiniei by Mobad Saroah, a disciple of Asar 
Maiwan. The original was written by one Hakim Khast&'^i in the time of 
Xhiara Turriz. It was also known as €larzan-:-Danesh 
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Mr. B. B. Patel, in his Farsi Prafed^ft, (Vpl. I, pi, lOJ,.. 
„ . speaks of Azar Eaiwan as a Dastar. Wo 
zpokeii of at a nave not toe authority of the Babistfi^ 
?,uSL Sbfiristan-i-Chehar Oham^in '|ip 

speak of him as such. But Mo^d ^ardnp* 
ji Marzban, in his translation of the Dabistan, beg^ .spea- 
king of him as Dastpr Hw, Dastar- 

pious Azar-i-Kaiwan),* Then others followed suit. 

Some later writers speak of Azar Eaiwan having a 
son. It looks strange, that a mystic 
^Had AzarKaiwan mystic tendencies 

from the age of live, and who is said' 
to have confined himself in a narrow congested place,, 
and who had retired from the world for 28 years, should' 
have a son. So, I will say here a few words on this 
subject. It seems, that the name of a person, named Eai- 
khusru having been mentioned as the son of Eaiwan 

( 0!* )» has led some Parsi writers to commit 

the mistake of speaking of there being a son of Azar Eai- 
wan. Khuda Jui, the son of N&mdar ( 1-^)®, 

t.f\,the Crown of Wisdom. The author of t)ie first book, Khast/ib waa 
a disciple of the 5th Sassan. The second book, Zardash't Afshar, is 
said to have been translated by Dadpai bin Mobad Hosh Ayin. Origi- 
nally, it was written by one Hash-gui and it was called Azar Goshasp. 
According to the Dabistan, the later version was by a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, r<z., Mobad Sarosh bin Kaiwan bin Kaingar, whoso pedigree 
wiMit to Zoroaster. Th*^ third book, Ztndeh Rod, was also rendered into 
the then Persian by the above named Dadpai. Its original name was 
Chasinah-i.Zindagi. It was originally written in the reign of Khusru' 
Pnrviz by a sage named Zindeh Azann {lutlc pp. 5-7 of the preface of 
Mobad Dossabhai S. MutisbPs Khest&b, etc.). 

1 ride his translation of the Dabistan, pp. 169 ff, 

9 The Persian text of the work of Sayad Abdul Fattah, 1. 6. 
The title of the book is “ «l5l 

«f«t8 i[dl Ma ” 
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who. was a disciple of Azar Kaiwan, had, as said above, 
written a work named J&m'i-Kaikhosrcu It was on the 
subject of the revelations ( <sJw«K» ) or ecstacies of Azar 
Kaiwan.^ He named it J/^m-i-Kaikhnsru because one 
Kaikhusm ibn Eaiwan had desired him to write it.^ 
The Gujarati translator writes: itwijudk 

H141 »IW^ aSlnW'ft wlM »IWI> 3^H 

SlRmi «Q. 

vwidl «dl an^l 5l IctKHtJ* niH •itffc 

It seems that the above name, Kaikhusm ibn Kaiwan, 
led some subsequent writers to take it, that this 
Kaikhusm was the son of Dastur Azar Kaiwan. We 
read in the Gujarati translation of the Khest&b : “ ^Ut 
■'Hdlll Hvft Slllni SllkIH 

4WW Slei *'.♦ 

Here we see that this author, Mobad Dossabhai Bfunshi, 
has mistaken the name Kaiwan of the J&m-i-Kaikhusru 
to be Azar Kaiwan. Here, the important words are 
“ Kaikhusm Ashfandy&r, the son of Azar Kaiwan”. Now, 
if this Kaikhusm was the son of Azar Kaiwan, how can 
his name be mentioned as ” Kaikhusm Asfandiyftr”, i,e., 
Kaikhusm, son of Asfandiy&r. Mobad Dossabhai Munshx 
has inadvertently committed the mistake of calling him 
the son (vl^l) of Azar Kaiwan. 

The same translator has committed a similar mistake- 
in his translation of the Zardasht Af shar. He writes : 
“ SHlSl dniH iS> 

1 Jhid. p. 1 of the Fersiaa UibAcheh of the author. 

3 Ibidt p. 3,1. 4. 

3 P. 3 of the Gujarati traoslatiou of the Jam.i.Kaikhusru, pub- 
liahed by Muoahi Abdul Fattah at the iDst'nce of the Ist Sir 
Jamutjee. 

4 ImSl W%C41d dm by Mobodt 

Doeiabhai 8. Munahi. 1848* P. S of the second batch of pages. 
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^ d.”* He has again repeated the same mistalBe 
)in his translation of the Zindeh-md )is) where he 

eays : “ ‘ J ^ fc3ieiK»;ii 

Dastur Edalji Sanjana ^Iso erroneously infers from 
a passage of the Sharistan (Text. p. 3, 1. 11) that he had 
a son. He writes in his version : “ 

6l«t e>»l d •> Si v(l^ 

3l ^ ^ will » d fl AW- 

bill'd H6A 4.dl....d4^ ei<U^ HKld Sl Idiot 

51»1«U i^A (f.4b). 

The Persian text speaks of Eaikhusru as 

bom of a lord, the noble learned 
Eaikhusru. But Dastur Edalji has taken “ Makhdum* 
zadeh” as “ son of Lord Azar Eaiwan,” though Azar 
Kaiwan’s name is not mentioned. His manuscript 
translation of the Sharistan bears no colophon. So, we 
•are not in a position to say, whether he followed Ervad 
Dossabhai Munshi or Ervad Dossabhai Munshi followed 
him. Under all these circumstances, we must conclude 
that it is not the case that Azar Eaiwan who was.inclined 
from childhood to a quiet meditative mystic way of life, 
was married and that he had a son named Eaikhusru. 
The writer, Ervad Dossabhai, seems to have been misled 
by a similarity of names. 


VI 

THE DISCIPLES OP AZAR EAIWAN. 

The school of Azar Eaiwan’s disciples contained, 
^rhe School of both, much learned and less learned, 
A»ar Kalwan'8 Suhsts. Some seem to be simply experi- 
menting mystics, t.s., those who seemed 


1 Jbid. the third batch of pages, p. 2 . 

2 Ibid» the fourth batch of pages, p. 1. 
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' to observe certain practices without resorting much to 
the study of doctrines; and some were doctrinaires, 

i.e., those who resorted more to doctrines than to obser* 
vances. Some of these were Authors of learned works— 
learned from the point of view of dialectics and theology. 
One or two seem to be ordinary disciples, inasmuch as 
they did not even abstain from meat diet and carried on 
commerce. 

Azar Kaiwan had a number of disciples, Zoroastrian 
and ncn-Zoroastrian. Some had come with him from 
Persia. One Zoroastrian had gone from Surat to meet him 
at Patna. The Dabistan has spoken in some details, 
more or less, of 1.3 principal Zoroastrian disciples. 
Among the non-Zoroastrian disciples, 7 were Mahome* 
dans, 2 Jews, 1 Christian, and 1 Brahmin. I give below 
a list of his 13 Zoroastrian disciples and will then give 
a brief account of each of them. 

Out of the number of disciples whom Azar Kaiwan 
A list of the had, the author of the Dabistan' had 
Kaiwa'n I personally in Kashmir, 

7. Zoroastrian Disciples. 

1. Farzaneh Kharr&d ( Bom. Ed. p. 34). 

2. Farzaneh Farshidward 

3. Farzaneh Kheradmand ( p. 85). 

4. Farzaneh Behram ( fl^. ). 

6. Mobad Hushyar of Surat ( ■‘jy* p. 36). 

,6. Another Mobad Husbiyar ( ■*;>• p. 37). 

7. Mobad Sarosh ( yj'^jr p. 37). 

8. Khuda Jui ( p. 39.) 

9. Farzaneh Behram the younger ( 
p. 40). • 


1 botD. Ed. pp. 54 et 9 eq% Shea aiid Troyer* Vol. 1, pp, lOd t% neq. 
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10. Mobad Parastar ( p. 40.) 

11. Mobad Peshkar ( p, 41.) 

12. Shidusb (cAj V P* 4j^)* 

tChen, on the authority of Mobad Khurshid, the- 

urriter of Bazamgah ( ), the Dabistan names th» 
following twelve without giving any particulars about 
them,^ and says that they all ate food under ten diraSms 
in weight : — 

1. Ardeshir ( ). 

2. Kharrftd ( > ). 

3. Shiruyeh ( ). 

4. Kheradmand ( ). 

6. Parhftd ( ). 

6. Sohrab ( )• 

7. Azadeh ( oljT ). 

8. BizanC^J**). 

9. Asfandiyar f ). 

10. Farshidward ( ). 

11. Bahman ( ). 

12. Hustam ( ). 

II. Non-Zoroastrian Disciples. 

The following were the non-Zoroastrian disciples of 
Azar Eaiwan : — 

1. Mahamad Ali Shirazi*. ( 

2. Mahamad S‘ayid Isphahani’ ( ) 

3. ‘Ashur Beg Qaramanlu.^ ( ^ jjib ). 

1 Bom, £d. p. 39, 1. Shea and Troyer, I, p. 119, 

9 Bom. Ed. of the Dabistan, p. 43, U 21. * Shea and Troyer. 
p, 132. 3 Ibid. p. 44,^1. 5. 4 Ibid. 1. 11 
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4. Mahmud Beg Tamin* ( jj-* ^ ). 

6. Musa (a Jew)* ( ). 

6. H&run (a Jew)* ( Oi-)** ). 

7. Antun Bashuyoh ^avarj ( <!>»-• ) 

(a Portuguese who ran after the religion 

of the Christians.^ 

8. B&m Bhat (•^. rb)i a learned Hindu Brahmin of 

Benar&s ( trjli ).* 

9. Mir-abu-l-Qoasam Fandarski ( j (^hJ I i ^ ) 

who was a sun worshipper ( )•* 

10. MehrAbMr«Jt- ). 

11. M&h«Ab ( *^ ) , a younger brother of Mehrftb.* 

I will now give a few particulars about these disciples 
of Azar Kaiwan. I will speak at first of — 

(1) The Zoroastrian disciples, and then of 

(2) The non-Zoroastrian disciples. 


1. A brief account of the Zoroastrian Disciples 
of Azar Kaiwan. 

He had descended from the family of Mahbud*® 
1. Farzaneh who was the Kh&n ^S&l&r (j*^*-* 
KharrAd.® Noshirwan. He was killed through 

1 Bom. Ed. p. 45, 1. 2. 2 Ibvt. I. 10. 3 Ibid. 1. 10 

4 Ibid. I. 21. 5 Ibid. p. 46, 1. 8. 6 ibid. 1. 22. 

7 Bid. p. 47, 1. 13. 8 Ibid. p. 48, 1. 1. 9 Ibid. p. 34, 1. 9. 

10 The Bombay editiou gives the name as Mehbul which seems 

to be a mistake, because we know that Noshirwan had a courtier of 

the name of Mahbtld. 

11 Kh&u B&l&r lit. means, the chief of the house. We know from 

Firdousi that MahbOd was the Dastur of the King. He was 

also his treasurer (ganjdr) (31. Mohl’s small ed. VoU Vf, p. 232. Kutar 
Brothers’ Gujarati Ed. Vol. 7111, p. 204. Warner Brothers’ ed. VII. 
p. 319. Dastur Minochehr’s ed. [V’pp.SS. Biacan’s Calcutta Ed. IV» 
p. 1679.) 
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the magic (j&du) of a Jew and the machinations of the 
(royal) door-keeper ( ).^ He first met Azar Kaiwan 
in a market of Shiraz. He had practised ri&zat for 
several years. One of his miraculous exploits mentioned 
by Farzaneh Ehushi ( ) in his Bazam-gah* 
was this: Once Eharrad met Ardeshir, a descendant of 
Ardeshir Babegan,® who (Ardeshir) was a disciple of 
Azar Kaiwan. Both attacked each other. Whenever 
Ardeshir aimed a blow with a sword, Karrad turned 
himself into a stone and the sword broke. He died in 
1029 Hijri (i.c., 1620 A.O.). 

Parshidward was a Parsi Dehk&n (chief villager). He 
was descended from Farzaneh Shihdush, 
FarBiii<^ar(P “ “ ® ** a disciple of the fil th Sassan. He also had 
met Azar Kaiwan in the above said place, 
i.e., in the bazar of Shiraz, and become his disciple. As re- 
lated by Khushi, he also fought once with Bahman. Both 
attacked each other with weapons but they saved them- 
selves by dexterous movements. They used muskets and 
guns ( and ) against one another so dexter- 
ously, that the shot of one struck against the shot of 
another and both remained safe. Ho died in 1029 Hijri 


(f.c., 1619 A.C.). 

Kheradmand had descended from Sam Nariman. He 
joined Zul ‘Alflm® {i.e., Azar Kaiwan), 
Khfradm«nd».° ° performed riazat. According to 

Khushi, when he once met Bustam who 


1 The story, as giveo in the Shah-uuineh, describes, huw an 
e?il eye of a Jew poisoned the milk of the King and how Mahbud's 
sons died by drinkiag the milk poisoned by evil eye, 

2 Shea and Toyer give the name as Bazani Q&h-i-Durvesh&n. 

3 The Bombay Edition gives this name itself as Ardeshir Behjar 

but that seems to be a mistake and the text which Shea and Troyer 
have followed seems to be correct. 4 Ibid. p. 849 K 16. 

5 Jbid. p. 35, 1. 2. 6 Lit. Master of Learning, 
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had desoended from Behramgore and who was one of the 
great disciples of Azar Kaiwan, he turned himself into a 
serpent and emitted flames to such an extent that a large 
( ) chin&r ( ^ a plan^ tree) was burnt. Three 
months after Bahman’s death, Khoradmand resumed his 
original condition.** The following miracles of these men 
are related, (a) They hid the sun ( )» *’•<•» stop- 

ped his light; (6)made the sun appear at night; (c) made 
the stars shine at day ; (d) walked over water ; (e) made 
trees give fruit out of season; (f) made dry trees green; 
(g) caused trees to bow down ( •».>»- ) ; (ft) showed 
themselves like a lightning ( Jy. ) ; . (i) took different 
forms of animals ;(j) made themselves invisible to others 
(ft) assumed different forms, yhll these wonders are refer* 
red to in the Bazam-Qah-i- Darwish ((^.jJ'>)of Khushi. 
The author ( Jj' ) of the Dabistan says that he himself 

had seen at Patna, these four holy men (•■>•31 )* »*«•» 
Kharrad, Farshidward, Bahman, and Kheradmand, who 
all blessed him. 


Farzanoh Behram, son of Farhad, was descen<led 


4, Farzan v li 
Behram. 


from Goudarz Keslwad*. Ho joined 
Azar Kaiwau, not in Persia, but in 
Patna. He came from Shiraz. He was 


versed in Dialectics ( the science of knowing one’s 
nature ( ) and devotional austerities ) and 


Theology ( >^^1 ), as taught by books in Parsi, Pahlavi 


and Arabic languages. He had close relations (*^) with 


* 1 Shea and Tn*>yer give ‘palm* (Vol. I, p. 107) which Becina to 
be a mistake for ‘plane.’ 2 /.«?.» from his condition of being burnt 
to ashts. The name Bahman seems to be a mistake for that of llustam, 
S bhea and Troyer give the name as Hasbwftd, but this seems to 
be a mistake, because the ShAhnameb also gives the name of tbe father 
of Godarz as Koshwad 
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Ehajeh Jamal-ul-din Mahmud, a disciple of Mnlla Jal4l 
Daw&ni. He had written Sharistan'i-Dftnesh and Gulis- 
t&n-i-Binash. He says of himself in his Sharistan, 
that it was with the help ( A ) of Azar Kaiwan that he 
acquired knowledge of the angels, and the angelic world, 
•etc. Mobad Hoshiyar tells us as having heard from Farza- 
neh Behram, that once Farzaneh Behram wished that 
Azar Kaiwan may tell him what the secrets of his 
(Farzaneh Behram ’s) heart were. Azar Kaiwan told all 
the secrets. He knew alchemy. He died in Hijii 1034:, 
i.e., 1624 A.C., at Lahore.^ 

Mobad Hoshiyar* wrote Sarud-i-Mast&n ( ■*.»->*• ) » 

i.e., The songs of the intoxicated. He 

5. Mobad Uoshi. of Surat. He 

yar, 

traced his descent from Tehmtan, z.e., 
Rustam, the son of Zal. He was very brave, courageous 
and experienced. Ho was wise and settled disputes 
(oU j,ai> If an account of all his work was given, 

his conquest of the Heavens {garden) and his moving 

about {gasMan) above ( ) at once or at the same time 

( ^ his story would bo as large as that of the Shah 
Nameh/^ He slept in a particular attitude known as 

Murdeh Khwah ( yl ) or Murdeh Kkust 
or S4v-nus ).^ He stopped his breathing for one 

1 Bom. Ed. p. 30, 1. 6. Shea and Troyer do not give the name of 
Lahore as the place of hie death. 

2 Bora. Bd. p. 36, 1. 8, 3 Shea and Troyer translate this part 

as, “ his victory at Girdun, his defeat of AH Yakub Shea then says 
in a foot-note “ This passage is very obscure— the occurrences here 
mentioned must have been local." I think they are not right in taking 
some common names as proper names. What is meant is that he miracu. 
lously moved in all parts of the Heavens. 

4 These ar« different postures or state of sleep said to be resorted 
•to by asoetioB. 
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'nratch ( ctL }, 3 hours. He did not abstain from any 

hind of food, but avoided doing any injury to animals 
He died in lODOHijri, w., 1640 A.O., in 
the capital Akbarabad. ■ 

One other Mobad Hoshiyftr,* a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, -was one who explained ( (ifj* ), 
Hoshiyw.* * *.« , commented upon, Jashn-i-Sadeh 

(•a- He traced his descent from 

Jamasp Hakim. The author of the work ( ), 

i.e., the Dabistan, met him in the heart-ravishing country 

of Kashmir ( )®, in 1036 (».«., 1626 A.C.). 

He stood from midnight to dawn on the fingers of his 
hand («s— J 


Mobad Sarush* was the son of Kaiwan, son of Kam- 

- X , ^ u P&r- Kamgftr was so called for being 

Mobad Sitrush. f . , , , , -rr 

known tor much knowledge. He was 

descended on father’s side from the prophet Shat 
Zardusht, and, on mother’s side, from Jamasp Hakim. 
He knew T&zi (Arabic), Persian and Hindi languages. 
He had travelled a good deal in prosperous (or popu- 
lated) countries. He became a disciple of Azar Kaiwan 

and learnt Arbiyat ( )•''’ from Parzaneh Behram, the 


1 Bom. Ed. p. 37, 1. 1. 

2 Originally Jashn-i.Sadeb, was one of the teveral feeiivala 
celebrated by the ancient Pcraiaiis. It celebrated the event of the 
discovery of lire at the hands of Faridun. 

3 Shea and Troyer’s text (I, p. 113) gives the name as Kaehnini. 

This seems to be a mistake. We know of no beautiful country of this 
name. 4 Bombay £d. p. 37, 1. 6. 

2 Shea and Troyer translate the word as “Arabic language”. 1 
have doubts. It seems to mean simply “culture of the Arabs,” because 
Arabic is qtoken of above as Tasi The word * Arabi ’ means “ civilised 
Arabian” (Steingass, p. 842, col. 2). 
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son of Farhad. He was aged 60 and had never seen the 
company of any woman ( 03 had 

never tasted animal food. He was the writer of N6sh 
D&r& and Sagangbin^ and Zardasht Afshar.^ Mahmad 
Hasan said that he had hearA from him, 360 proofs of the 
confirmation of the Existence of God.^ Many miracles 
of his are related, s.flf., {a) bringing into existence what is 
non-existent {aijad, madum), (6) making non-existent what 
is existent, (c) revealing what is hidden, (d) concealing 
what is known, (e) the fulfilment of his prayer, ( f) cutting 
long distances in a short time, (gf) knowledge of hidden 
affairs, (A) appearing in different places at one and the 
same time, (i) reviving the dead and depriving the living 
of life, (i) understanding the language of animals and 
vegetables and minerals (k^ni), (A;) producing food and 
wine without any means or materials (bi-sabab), (?) to walk 
on water, (m) passing through fire and air and (?i) such 
other miraculous things. The author {raqem nameh of 
Dabistan) says that he met him in Kashmir in 1036 Hijri 

(i.s., 1627 A.C.). Farrah Kari ( •j* ), a servant of 
Shidushi, said, that once, he was hurt by the people of 
Keshawar ( ) of Achan a place near th,e Idgah 

( ) of Kashmir. Ho complained of this to Yazdan 
Sita,i ( ),‘^ a disciple of Sarosh. Yazdan Sit4i, 
on learning this complaint, asked the complainant 
whether he wished that God may destroy their country 
by flood. On receiving a reply in the affirmative, he 

1 The Honey of Doga. 2 Ooinp:inion (Afshar) of Zardasht. 

Lit. Proofs confirming the existence of 
the one who is necessary. Wajib-ul ioujud is the Self-existent. 

4 Shea and Troyer give the name us Yazdan Silfii which seems 
to be a mistake. There is no word like Silai but we have SitAyi 
meaning “ one who praises”. 
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caused rain to fall and destroyed their properties by 
flood. Sarosh, on hearing of this kind of revenge, 
rebuked his disciple and got rain ceased at once. When 
once Farrah Q&ri was ill-treated by the people of a 
caravanserai (khan) at Balik (o:*'; ), in the city of 
Torkhan ( ), he complained to Sarosh. Sarosh caused, 

at night, figures of extraordinary large men to appear 
in the air before the men and frightened them and 
forced them to desist from ill-treating others. Even 
Sarosh’s disciple, Yazdan Sitai, performed many miracles, 
one of which was that he turned heaps of broken pottery 
( <Xi. Ju- ) into golden mohurs ( ). Ho at times 

held a towel ( ^ in fire but it did not burn. Again, 

at times, ho swallowed fire and played in the midst 
of fire. * 

Khuda Jui was another disciple of Azar Kaiwan. He 

ri. Eiittda Jui. ® native of Hirat ( *^1./ ) and he 

knew Persian and Arabic (Tazi). He was 
the author of the .Jam-i-Kaikhusru which is a commen- 
tary on tho poems of Azar Kaiwan. He arrived in 1040 

Hijri (1631 A.C.) in Kashmir, where tho author ( 
of Dabistan) met him. He died there iu the same year. 
According to his own statement®, he was asked in a dream 
to seek for a spiritual guide ) . He was in search of 

one when he saw, in dream®, Azar Kaiwan, whom ho found 
to his liking. He went to him with Farzaneh Khushi. 
He abstained from all animal food, whether it be of 
wild animals or of domesticated animals ((il?" 3 
He kept up his breath ( ) for 4 watches (i e., 

12 hours), and exercised the practice of suppression of 
breath (Jiabs‘i-nafshf^). He passed sleepless nights and ate 


1 Uoiii. Kil. p. 38, 1. 15. 
3 Ibid* ]. 4« 

0 Ibid* p. 39, 1. 6. 


2 Ibid. p. 39, I. 14. 
4 Ibid^ !• 6 « 

6 Ibid* 
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-only 60 dirams weight of food. He had gone from Herat 
' to Istakhar to meet Azar Kaiwan.^ 

Mobad EIhushi was the author of Bazam Qah 

9. Mobad Khushi. rJt)® , wjxerein he refers by name to 

12 disciples of Azar Eaiwan. According 
to his own version, as given by him in his Bazam Gah 
and narrated in the Dabistan, he was, from his very 
youth, in search of a spiritual guide ( (fji ) and he sought 

•the advice of the pious personages ( of Iran, Turan, 
Bourn and Hind, whether Musulman, Hindu, Gabr, 

'Christian (liJW ) or Jew. All said to him : “ Mend your 
faith ( ) and come to our way ( ).” But he was not 
inclined to give up his creed. He is named a Mobad ; 
and he speaks of having gone for consultation, among 
others, to Gabrs, i.e., Zoroastrians, also, who also are said 
to have told him to quit his faith and to go to their path. 
This looks rather strange, but he seems to speak in gene- 
ral terms. Perhaps, by kish and rah is meant some 
particular beliefs of the speakers. He says, that during 

this perplexity of belief, his father Hush ( )•’ advised 

him to pray to God for advice. Then a voice inada) 
reached him, saying : “ Oh man ! leaving oft the main 
river, you have turned towards rivulets or canals ( jV*! ).” 
Then, when he turned towards the river, an angel (Sarftsh) 
said, that the great sea or river is Azar Kaiwan. He 
then joined Azar Eaiwan in the company of Ehuda .7ui. 
Farzaneh Behram, son of Farsh&d^, was called 

the younger (kuchak) Behram. The 

10. Farzaneh Beh- . • * • / I'l rr. , \ i • , 

' ram, the Younger. Arzang-i-mftni ) was his work. 

He became .a disciple of Azar Eaiwan, 

1 Ibid. 1. 4. 2 Ibid p. 30. 1. 12. 8 Jbid. p. 40, 1. 2. 

4 Shea and Troyer give the name as Farhad. This is evidently 
^ wrong, because Farzaneh Behram of Farhad is already spoken of above. 
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and in the religions company (parastAri) of Fftrzaneh Beh.^ 
ram, son of Farhad, soon acquired perfection. The author' 
(n&meh gerd*&var) of the Dabistan says, that, in 
1048 Hijri (1638 A.C.), in thd capital city of Lahore he 
found the young Behram, the son of Farsh&d^ in complete ■ 
pleasure ( But he died^ in the same year. 

He knew Arabic, Persian, Hindi, and Firangi (t.e., 
Portuguese) languages. He had translated into Persian, 
known as Persian mixed with Arabic, the writings of 
Shaikh Ashrak Shahabuddin Maqtul, who was of the Ista- 
r&q sect. He maintained himself as a scribe. The author 
(nameh-negar) of the Dabistan says that, when one night 
in Hijri 1048 (1638 A.G.), he saw him, with Mobad Hushi. 
yar, at Lahore, he saw him sitting on his knees facing 
the East, the whole night. He satin this posture for 2 to 
3 days even without bread and water. He lived on a 
small quantity of cow’s milk, which even he took at the 
interval of 2 or 3 days. 

Mobad Parastar, son of Khurshid, took the form of 
elements ( i.e., was bom) in 

Patna®- His father^ Khurshid was of 
Isphahan. In his very young days, he 
joined Azar Kaiwan and was much attached to Azar 
Kaiwan’s disciple, Mobad Sarosh. He wrote the Tap- 
rehri-Mobadi.'* In Hijri 1049 (A.C. 1640), the author 


1 Here also the text, followed by the above author, erroneously 
gives the name as Farhad. 

2 Bom. £d. p. 40* 1. 9. 3 Ibid. p. 409 1* IH. 

4 I think that» here the word tap_ is Indian which is a • 
kind of ritual of deTotion. Being born in India^ he seems to use an 
Indian word. So, the words would mean, ** The Path of making ' 
Top or t'inzdi) for Mobads.’* * 
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{nameh-neglir) of the Dabietan met him in Kashmir. 
There, from night-fall to morning, Mobad Parastftr was 
engaged in Sar&yast In the heavenly language 

( jlr-'T i)\} ), i.e., in the Desatir, Sarayast is called Faru 

shavad ij)’ Iji. this practice, they hold up the 
feet in the air and stand on the head. It is called Kap&l 
ftB ftTi ( JW' )2 in Hindi. He suddenly died in that 
position in the year of his visit to Kashmir (in 1640). 

Peshk&r,^ son of Khorshid, was also born in Patna. 

He was one year younger than Parast&r. 

, „ Mobad ^ mentioned as sons of 

Peshk&r. 

Khurshid, Parast&r and Peshk&r seem 
to be brothers. Both were born in Patna. Their 
father Khurshid, who was of Isphahan, seems to have 
come and settled in Patna. He seems to have come down 
from Isphahan on some business, and not in search of 
riy&zat. The very fact of his having two song, Parast&r 
and Peshk&r, one after another at the interval of an 
year, shows, that he was not of that belief of the riyaz&t, 
which enjoined abstinence from the company of women. 
Peshk&r, became an expert in Hindi songs {na^mah) and 
verse (jtiAl i W* (S -^)* He was specially attached to Mobad 
Sarosh. He went with his brother to Kashmir, intending 
to go from there to Khat& ( Ihi ).* He practised the 
holding up of breath ( ^Jrr ) to such an extent, that, ac- 
cording to Mobad Hushiyar, he once remained under 

2 Saray&8t in Peraiau means a kettle-drum. So, Shea and Troyer 
translate the word as kettle-drum. Here, the word Saray&st seems 
to mean standing (istadun) on the head (sur). 

2 The words are Indian posture (Asan) of 

resting on forehead (kapAl). 3 Boro. ed. p. 41, 1. 3. 

4 Khat& was the name of Northern China. Cathay seem to bo 
a later form of it. 
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water oontinnally for two watohest six hours* He 
-aeems to have carried out his above intention of going to 
Shatft (Cathay, China), because, the author of the Dabistan 
does not say anything about his death, but simply wishes 
bim safety wherever he be ( llJi- c—* ^ ^)i 

Shidush®, son of Anbsh (cr’yl ), was descended from 
prophet Zoroaster. His father Andsh 
was known as Farhush (cr^j»). He was 
one of the devoted relatives or allies of Azar 

Kaiwan. One Zarbadi® ( ) also was descended 
from the divine prophet (vakhshAr) Zardusht. At first, 
he had no money or capital ( ) except the distress of 

destitution ( a ), but, afterwards, he became one 

of the possessors of property ( ). When both 

the brothers were in the early stage of destitution, they 
visited Azar Kaiwan for advice. Azar Eaiwan advised 
that they may, with a small capital ( ), go to 

the country of the rising sun, i.e., to the East, and then 
return to the country of the setting sun, i.e., the West. 
Thus advised, they went to the Eastern Countries for 
trade and amassed some money. In the mea time, Azarn 
Kaiwan died. After some time, Zarb&di sent an old ser- 
vant, named Farrah Qari ( •J ), to Patna, in order 
that he (Farrah Qari) may send his daughter to the fe- 
male apartments of his brother Shidosh (i,e., give his 
daughter in marriage to his brother). Then Shidosh and 
Farrah Qari again went out from Patna for trade 
they thought of going to Eashghar ( via Kashmir. 

1 Jbid, i>. 1, 8. 2 Ibid p. ft I, 1. 9* 

3 Shea and Troyer give the name ZarbAdi. The Bom. ed, gives 
the name here (p. 41» 1. 10) as RazbAdi; but that is a mistake, as later 
on the name is given as Zarbadi {ibid, 1. 17). 
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So, they waited for some time in Kashmir. From the- 
very time when Shidosh left Patna, there had beg^n in 
his mind mystic thoughts. He took to the religious prac- 
tice of what is called Az&d Iw&d ( •>ljT JI 3 T) or AwAd Az&d 
(JljTjl ) in Persian, Sut Mutlaq ( in Arabic, and 
An&had ( I ) in Hindi. One day, he said to the writer 
of Dabistan, that the heavenly light was revealed' 
to him. Though drowned in mystic thoughts, he appear- 
ed in worldly magnificence in the matter of his own and 
his retinue’s dress. He said that, he owed his worldly 
wealth to Azar Kaiwan. So, it will not be proper to 
ignore it. He must use it in some good way. Shidosh was ^ 
a selected^ good youth. He seems to have been a mystic 
recluse in the midst of the world. He fell ill in Kashmir 
and in the midst of his great illness, he remained very 
cheerful. When he found, that his friends round about 
him were affected, he consoled them, saying, that he was- 
going to a better world and raising his hands and turning* 
his face toward the heavens which is the direction for 
turning to at the time of prayer 4 »), he recited couplets- 

from Sahifeh al Awalia ( ) of Imam Mahamad 
Nurbakhsh and closed his eyes. He died in 1040 Hijri 
(1629 A.C.). 

We do not find his name in the list of the disciples 


Mobad Hosh. 


of Azar Kaiwan, as given collectively in- 
one place in the Dabistan. But he 


seems to be a follower of Azar Kaiwan’s school. The 


author of the Dabistan met him in Kashmir in Hijri 1032. 


(1622-23 A.G.) when he was performing a tap.^ 


1 Shea and Troyer bare talcen the word to be a part of 

Shidoah’s proper name, as "Shidosh Behin*’ but that does not seem to 
be BO. Behin means '* selected, good •*. 

t Vide the preface (p. 7) of Mobad Doasabbai Hunshi’s Mhesh-- 
tab, etc. , 
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All the above thirteen disciples were Zoroastrians. 
The above IS these thirteen, six (Nos. B, 6, 7, 9, 

Zoroastrian Dis- n and 12) who bear the appellation of 
®****^®' Mobads were of the priestly class and 

the remaining seven were laymen. The epithet Farzftneh, 
i.«., wise or learned, which is applied to five of these 
seven, seems to show that, they, though they were not 
priests, were all learned to a great degree. The remain- 
ing two may be ordinarily learned. One of these two 
was evidently a merchant. It appears ' that, though it 
was expected from all members of the school that they 
should abstain from meat, there was one who did not 
abstain from meat. Then, there were a number of non- 
Zoroastrian disciples. 

(2) Non-Zoroasirian Disciples of Azar Kaiwan. 

The Dabistan says that there was a work known 
as D&stftn Adresah( )*, which gave an account 

of some other learned Ab&dians of the creed of Azar Kai- 
wan, and that, if he were to give an account of all those 
learned men, his work (Dabistan) would grow too large; 
so, ho now proceeds with an account of those who were 
non-Yazdanians, i.e., non-Parsis, and “who followed the 
rules ( ) of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan. He names 
and gives a brief account of great ones C «•' )• 

I will give here a brief account of them. 

He was a fellow student ( ■> (•» )® of Shah Fatah 
Ali. He was of the family stock of 

1. Mahamad Ali . „ . , . , , .t\ 

of Shiraz. Azar Kaiwan (-V-J •« y 

So, it seems, he was converted from 

Zoroastrianism. He was a disciple of Farzaneh Behram, 

son of Farhad. One night, when he found that a 

1 Bom Ed. p, 43, II. 18>19. Shea and Troyer give the name aa 
Dadiatan Aureah (Vol. I, p. 131), , 2 Ihid- p. 43, 1. 21. 
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thief was going away from his house in despair, he, 
who had pretended to be in deep sleep, stopped him and 
told I'i"! where his valuables were. The thief was put 
to shame and turned a new leaf. 

He was a disciple^ of ^^arzaneh Behram, son of Farhad, 
2 Mahmud Hijri (1634 A.O.). Once, 

S'ayad of ispha when he went to see Farzaneh, he 
was given an honoured seat, but a 
darioish, who followed, was given a lower spot in the 
place where shoes are placed (n‘al-jft). On being ques- 
tioned, Farzaneh explained saying “external forms 
are not perfect ** (sflri kam&l nist). 

He was a pupil of Farzaneh® Behram of 
Farshad,® He was illiterate. The 
3. Aahnr Beg author of the Dabistan met him in 
QuramAulu. Kashmir in 1048 Hijri (1636 A.C.). Far- 

zaneh Behram taught him proper positions for breathing. 
He never touched money. 


Tamin^ is a sect (firqeh) of Arang in Lahore. He 

was a disciple of Farzaneh Behram, 

4. Mahmud Beg became one of the Yakaneh-bins, 

Tumiii. , 

i.e.j those who looked to the Unity of 

God. He also was illiterate. One day, seeing a dog in 

pains, he purchased medicine for him, by selling his 

prayer-carpet and rosary, and cured him. 

They were .Tews and were the disciples of Farzaneh 

Behram of Farsh&d. They were of the 


merchants, bnt they never told a lie 
in selling and buying. T^hey said, that Farzaneh Behram 


1 Bom. ed. p. 44, 1. 5. 55 ibid, 1. I]« 

3 Shea and Troyer mifitakenly give the name as Farh&d. 

4 Ibidm p, 45» !• 2» 5 Ibid, 1. 10. 
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had an extraordinary oharaoterietio, and appearance, 
which captured, at once, those who saw him. For 
example, one Mulla Muhamad Sayyad of Samarkand, 
who went to scoft at him, was captured by him at Lahore. 
•On the very first sight of FarBaneh Behram, he fell to his 
feet and bowed. 

He was a Farangi (Portuguese) and a staunch believer 
of Christianity. He was rich, but he 
yeh Vavraj.i became a qalandar, t.e., a mendicant, a 

dartcesh. 

He was a learned Hindu Brahmin of Benares. He was 

o « . . a disciple of Farzaneh Behram, the son 

B. Kam Bbat.s , „ , , , 

of Farhad. He drew one Bamchand, 
a Khatri ( one of the great men of the court of 
Shahan-i Sakai ( ), to his fold, and both joined 

together, and made many others, disciples of Farzaneh 
Behram, the son of Farhad. S&h in Hindi means a pro* 
prietor, a rich man. Sakhal is a sect in India. 

He was introduced to sun-worship ( j-j* ) by 
9 Mir Abdul disoiples of Kaiwan. We learn 

Qlaam Fanda- from an account of this man, that the 
disoiples of Azar Kaiwan did not ask 
the initiated in their fold to abandon their faith. 

He joined the disoiples of Azar Kaiwan in Hijri 
•10 Mehr&b. 1047 (A.C. 1637). 


He was a young brother of Mehr&b. He was seen 

by the author of the Dabistan in work 
11. Mfth4h. / \ , 

ytrith Farzaneh Behram, the 

son of Farhad. 

At the end of the section treating of the disciples, the 
author of the Dabistan says, that, though the later kings 


1 Ibid, p. 4r), 1. 81. 2 Ibid, p. 48, 1. 8. 
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of Persia adopted the faith of Zardusht, they did not give- 
Up their old Ab&dian faith, which they called Farhang 
Kish ( ). 

According to the Da*bistan, Azar Kaiwan and his 
TLe ancestors of disoiples were descended from noble 
Aaar Kaiwan and ancestors of the ancient dynasties of 


Persia. I 
names of these ancestors 
Dabistan 

Name. 

Azar Kaiwan 
Farzaneh Kharrad 

Farzaneh Farshidward 

Farzaneh Kheradmand 
Farzaneh Behram 
Mobad Hushy&r 
Second Mobad Hashy&r 
Mobad Sarush 


Ehuda Jui. (His ancestry is 
not mentioned). 

Shidush 


give below a list giving the 

as ascertained from the 

Ancestors. 

. The first Sassan.^ 

. From Mahbud of the 
Court of Noshir wan. 

.. From Farzaneh Sedush, 
one of the disciples, 
of the 5th Sassan. 

. From Sam Nariman. 

. From Qodarz Keshwad. 

. From Bustam-i-Zal. 

. From J&m&sp Hakim. 

. From Zardasht on 
father’s side, and from 
Jamasp on mother’s 
side. 

. Descended from Prophet 
Zardusht 


Zarbad, brother of Shidush ... From Zardusht. 


1 Dom. ed, p. 29. 
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Agftr Kaiwan and his disciples were from difierent 
The original home parts of Persia. Some were from India. 

Kmwan j • ^ oonntries as 

and his ZoroBBtnan x . 

diacipieB. ascertained from the Dabistan ; 


Names. 

Azar Eaiwan 
Farzaneb Eharrad 

Farzaneh Farshidward 

Farzaneb Eheradmand 
Farzaneh Bebram 


Places. 

Istakbar. 

Met Azar Kaiwan in 
Sbiraz. 

Met Azar Eaiwan in 
Sbiraz. 

1 

He was from Shiraz and 
first met Azar Eaiwan 
at Patna. 


Mobad Husky &r ... Surat. 

Second Mobad Husky 4r ... * 

Mobad Sarusb ... * 

EbudaJui ... Herat. 

Mobad Parastftr, son of Khor- He was born at Patna in 

ahid. India? His father was 

of Ispbaban. 

Mobad Pesbkftr, brother of He also was bom at 
Parastftr. Patna. 

Mobad Sbidusb ... ^ 


I give below, a list, giving the dates of the deaths of 
•n... /.f ♦!.« .A-zar Eaiwan and bis disciples. We see 

deatbBof Azar Kai- from it, that they all fionnshed in the 
«UeB“'* Akbar (died 1605) and bis son 

Jehangir (1606-®). Two lived upto 
the reign of Sbab Jehan (1628-1707) 


1 His place ia oot mentioned. 
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Names. Date of death. 

Azar Kaiwan ... ... 1614 

FarzaneE Kharrad ..^ , ...1620 

Farzaneh Farshidward ... 1619 

Farzaneh KheradiAand ... Date not known. 

Farzaneh Behram ... ... 1624 (at Lahore). 

Mobad Hushy&r of Surat of the 

family of Tehmtan Bnstam . . . 1640, at Akabarabad*. 

Second Mobad Hushyftr of the 

family of Jamasp ... ... Not koown. 

Mobad Sarush ... ... Some time after 

1627, aged 60. 

Khuda Jui ... ... 1631, died at Kash* 

• mir. 

Farzaneh Behram, the younger ... 1638, died at Lahore. 

Mobad Parast&r ... ... 1640, in Kashmir. 

Shidush ... ... 1629, in Kashmir. 

The author of the Dabistan says, that he met some 
of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan personally. He' met 
Kharrad, Farshidvard, Bahman and Kheradmand, at 
Patna. He met the second Mobad Hushy&r in Kashmir 
in 1626 A.D. He met Sarush also in Kashmir in 1627. 
He first met Khuda Jui in Kashmir in 1831. It seems 
that, possibly, he met also Shirdush, sun of Anush in 
Kashmir. 

Works written by "We find the names of the following 

the different pupils 

of Azar Kaiwan and books, as written by the different 
by .Azar Kaiwan 

himself. followers of Azar Kaiwan 

• 1. Jashan-i'Sadeh by- -Mobad Hushyar (Bombay 
ed. p. 24, 1. 6. Shea and d^oyer’s Translation I, p. 72). 
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2. Sarud-i-Mastan by Mobad Hushyar (Ibid. 
1. 6, Ibid.) 

3. A oommentary on Jam-i>Kaikhusroo by Mobad 

K'luda Jui (Ibid. p. 26, 1. 18. Sbea and Troyer, p. 76). This 
book is said to be a commentary ( ) on the text of the 

poem of venerable Azar Kaiwan ( oijf J 

4. Zardnsht Afshar by Mobad Sarush (Ibid. p. 26, 

1. 7, Shea, p. 77). That the original, of which it is a com- 
mentary, was written by Azar Kaiwan himself (Ibid, 
p. 26, 1. 9, Shea, p. 84) appears from what is Said in 
the Dabistan, where, while speaking of this work, it is 
said that it was written by him (Bom. ed. p. 31, 1. 14 
• AjjT fh- ^ ^ 

5. Elhesht&b. It appears, not from the Dabistan 
bub from the book (Kheshtab) itself, that this book was 
written by Mobad Hosh at the desire of Kaikhusru 
Asfandiyar, the successor of Azar Kaiwan^ Mobad 
Hosh calls himself Khaneh Z&d (one brought up by 
the family) of Azar Kaiwan. The book was originally 
written by one Kheshtab, a disciple of Sassan-i-Panjum, 
in the reign of Khusru Purviz. Its original name was 
Qurzan-i-Danesh, i.e., the Crown of Wisdom. Mobad 
Hosh was desired to render it into the Persian of his 
times^. The author says that the name Kheshtab comes 
from BIhesh-t&b (self-burning) which was the name of 
a 6re-temple, the sacred fire of which was self-burning 
So, Kheshtab is another form of Khud Suz. 
The book consists of 47 dalil (J.-*.*), arguments to 

1 I write this on the authority of the' translation— not the origi- 
nal — by Mobad Dosabhai S. Munshi (Fide his Ginjarati book iStfiuivi— 

( 1848 ). 

2 /did. p. 2e 
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prove the Existence of God. The very first proof is 
that which modern theologians speak of, as the Argu- 
ment from Design. The translator illustrates its con- 
tents, by saying that it is something like the Tcol (word) 
of European savants, who say : “ Carefully study Nature,' 
and look, through Nature, up to nature's God”.^ 

6. Zindeh Rud®, i.e., the living river. The author 
of the book is Mobad Ehushi. He also was asked by 
Eaikhusru Asfandiyar, the immediate successor of Azar 
Kaiwan®, to write the book. It was originally written in 
the time of Khusru Purviz in the then Persian language 
by a sage, named Zindeh Azarm i.ci, living 

greatness. The book is divided into 68 quals (Jj*) or words. 

VII 

A PEW TENETS OP BELIEP, OBSERVANCES, 
ETC., OP AZAR KAIWAN AND HIS 
DISCIPLES. 

I will give here a few principal tenets of belief, 
observances, and practices of Azar Eaiwan and his 
disciples. 

1. They believed that they were in communion 
with God and received instructions in visions 
J"*) from old philosophers of India, Greece 
and Persia.® 

1 Ibid. p. 5. 

S Zindeh Bud is the name of a river at Ispahan which givea bean, 
ty to Ispahan. Of the aeveral places in Persia, which 1 liked much in 
my travels in 1925, this was one. (Vide my 

3 The translator in both oases — in that of this book and 
that of the preoeding Khishtab— speaks by mistake of Kaikhusm as 
being a son of Asar Kaiwan. 

4 My rendering is from the names in the GnjaraU book. 

5 Bom. Ed p. 30, 1. 7. Shea, I, p. 89. 
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They avoided contact with ordinary people, and 
gave audiences mostly to their disciples.^ They 
said that the masses are not to be depended 
upon, j ^ fl 

Common people are slaves to time and place, as 
opposed to truth. 

3. They advised people to stick to their own reli- 

gions. One need not give up his religion to 
follow their views.® 

4. They kept their tenets secret even from rela- 

tives.® 

As to the practices and observances, observed by 
Azar Eaiwan and his disciples, many of them may be 
termed extraordinary or the miraculous. I will enume- 
rate some of these. We see some of these, and hear 
of some of these, as being practised, even now, here and 
there, by some persons. Some of them can be explained 
in one way or the other. But there are others that cannot 
be explained. 

1. They formed themselves into inanimate forms. 
If one struck them with a sword they changed 
themselves into a stone which broke the sword.* 

2. They divested themselves of physical bodies 
when they liked and returned to the bodies 
when they liked.® 

8. They read the secret thoughts of others.® 

4. They resorted to difierent modes of sleeping. 
One of these, was known as Murdah khasp 
or Murdah khab or SAonos.'^ In this process 

l Born. Ed. p. 3i, 1. 10. Shea and Troyer, 1, p. 93. 
i Ibid. Bom. Bd. p. 92, 1. 17. 8 Ibid- p. 32. 1. 14. 

, 4 Shea and Ttoyer'a Debiatan. Vol. I, p. 105. 

6 Ibid. p. 108. 6 Jhid. p. 109. 7 Ibid. p. 111. 
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they do not sleep lengthwise but rest on kbees 
and with head resting bn fingers. They stopped 
breathing in this posture. Another process was 
that of supporting (One’s self on 'fingers, the 
rest of the body not touching the ground.^ 

6. They passed their whole nights in prayers with- 
out sleep.^ 

6. They limited their food to a very small 
quantity. At times they ate 50 dirams? Some 
ate only 10 dirams? 

7. Some of them never looked on women.’ 

8. They created, what was previously not in 
existence. 

9. They knew the secrets of others.® 

10. They hid things from the sight of others, 
though otherwise the things were visible.'^ 

. 11. They travelled long distances in unusually 
short times.® 

: 12. They appeared at one and the same time in 
distant, places.” 

13. They brought the dead to life.*® 

14. They deprived the life of the living by marvel- 
lous powers.** 

l ifttU Vol. I, p. Ho. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibtd,p.\\S. 4 Ibid. 

6 fbid. p. H3. This r^inimls us of the practices of the inmates of 
some of the Christian monasteries of the West. .There, the monks 
refused to see even their mother on death-bed. They did not even 
admit within their precincts, female auiinaU* Vide my paper on the 
“.Monastic Institution of Burma*’ CJ.our. .Anthropological Society oLs 
Bombay, Vol. of 1923. Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part HI, 
pp. 130-48). 

6 Ibid, p 11 i. 7 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid'. 10 Ibid. Hi Ibu/. 
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16. They understood the languases of (a) animals* 
(6) vegetables and (c) minerals.^ 

16. They produced food and wines without any 
visible means.^ • 

17. They walked over water and in fire and air.® 

18. To punish the evil-minded, they produced 
floods in their fields and destroyed their houses.^ 
For a similar purpose, with a view to frighten 
the wicked, they produced extraordinary huge 
figures ill the air.® 

19. They changed worthless things, like broken 
pottery, into golden money.® 

20. They created miraculously extraordinary 
houses, in entering which people saw the Sun 
there.’ 

21. They turned themselves into animals like 
crocodiles and carried away people from river 
banks.® 

22. They threw clothes into fire where they did 

not burn.® s 

•» 

23. They repeated some words and thereby made 
themselves invisible to others.*® 

24. They appeared at times hovering in the air.** 

25. They produced various appearances like those 
of peacocks by putting burning taper in water,** 

26. They disported themselves in blazing fires.*® 

27. They swallowed fire.** 

1 i6td.l.p. 114 S Ibid. 3 Ibid. * /6id. p. 115. 

6 J&id. p. 116. 6 Ibid. 7 Ibid.p.m. 

8 J&td.p. 117. 9 Ibid. 10 Ibid. 11 Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 13 Ibid. 14 Ibid. 
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28. They made honaeB appear as full of serpents 
and scorpions.^ 

29. They laid partionlar things on the breasts of 
others, whereby the, latter were made to answer 
whatever they were asked.® 

80. They flighted a match ( 4r» )* in an hospitable 
assembly whereon there appeared Lulies (oVyi* 
who danced naked. 

31. They suppressed their breath for hours together, 
at times for 12 hours at a stretch.^ This practice 
was known as Habs-i-dam ( f-* crt** ).® 

' 32. They plunged themselves into water and 
remained underneath it for two watches (p&s), 
i.e., 6 hours. 

33. In the case of some disciples, some acts 
are described, which persons of their line of 
thought may speak of as acts of unusual 
kindness towards others. For example, a 
Mahomedan disciple (No. 14) saw, one night, 
a thief in his house. In order to let him do his 
work to his satisfaction, he pretended to have 
been in deep sleep, but, when he saw, that the 
thief felt disappointed, because all things were 
put in a secure place which the thief could not 
trace, he got up and pointed out to him the 
place where some valuables were put. . This 
unusual kindness put the thief to shame and 
he left the house without taking anything. 

34. They practised long breathing in partionlar 
positions of the body* While doing so, they 


1 Ibid. I. p. 117. S Ibid. 3 Ibid. I. pp. 117<18. Bom. £di 
.;p. 38, last line. 4 Ibid^ 5 lbid> p. 118. 6 Ibid^ 
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oonoentarated their mind upon GK>d and on pious 
thoughts and personages.^ 

36. Some of them never touched money in gold or 
sUver or copper. • 

36. They passed two or three days at a stretch 
without food. 

37. Some of them showed unusual kindness 
towards animals. A Mahomedan disciple of 
Farzaneh Behram, son of Farhad, sold ofi his 
only property, a prayer-carpet and rosary, to 
procure medicine for a suffering dog.* 

88. Some of them lived naked, day and night, 
summer and winter.® 

39. Some of them, if injured by any person, never 
complained and remained quiet. One of such 
s6tid, on an ocoMion of assault over him : “ I am 
not distressed for my own bodily sufferings, but 
that person’s hands and lists must have suffered 
so much.”* 

s 

40. They abstained from animal food, and even 
never killed or injured animals. 

1 Ibidm p« 134. Tbe modern school or sect of the Mazdasnaiis, 
which, having been once started in America, has spread in Europe, 
has the practice of long and slow breathing as one of their princi- 
pal tenets. They also abstain from wine and flesh. 

2 Ibid. p. 135. 

3 Jfffid. I» p. 133. I remember seeing at Nasik, at the time of the 
last twelve years' yafra of the river Qodavari at Nasik, a Dumber of 
Shdhfls on a hill, quite naked ( Vide my pap^r A Visit to Nasik 
on the opening days of the present Si u hast pilgrimage*', Jour. 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoK XI It No. 5, pp. 493-527. Vide 
my ** Anthropological Papers, Part Ilf, p p, 149-88}, 

4 Ibid. Shea and T:oyer, p. 138. 
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VIII 

THE BASIC BELIEF OP AZAR KAIWAN AND 
HIS DISCIPLES. THEIB SUFISM. 

Persia was the country of Sufism and Mysticism. 
Azar Kaiwan and his school seem to be influenced 
partly by the prevalent Sufism, but they were influen- 
ced more by mysticism. 

Sufism is spoken of by some as Mahomedan 
Theosophy. The Shiah sect of the 
Mahomedans do not much believe in 
it. One may see a trace of pantheism, 
in it. It is thought to be a kind of neo-Platonism. 
A kind of union with God, is the principle tenet of 
its belief. The Sufis use much of symbolism and 
they explain some ordinary expressions as symbolic 
and expressive of some mystic meaning. For example, 
they thus explain some ordinary expressions as follows: 
(rt) When Sufistio poets like Hafiz speak of Love, it 
is divine love. (6) Embracing and kissing in their writings 
are raptures of Divine love, (c) Sleep is contemplation, 
(d) Wine is Divine knowledge. An ale-house, , which 
Hafiz speaks of as being in charge of an old Mobad (Pfr-i 
Moghan), is a place for drinking Divine knowledge. 
The drunken in this ale-house are people drunk with 
Divine knowledge. The drunkenness there is the cheerful- 
ness of religious thoughts, (e) Beauty is God’s glory 
and so on. 

Though Sufism has elements derived from the 
learning and thoughts of various countries, Persia 
is said to be its cradle.^ A recent writer says, “ Persia, 

1 At times, the whole cUss of Sufts, aad, at times, a certaia 
seot of them is spokea of as Mystics 
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a country peopled by Sbiah Mabomedans, situated 
between Turkey and Afghanistan, which are peo- 
pled by Sunnis, their sworn antagonists, has exercised 
a profound influence. In Persia, the conception 
of God as an austere deapot, whose chief attribute is 
merciless power which is the conception of Orthodox 
Islam, never took deep root. On the other hand, Maho- 
medan mysticism, which sprang partly from the in- 
fluence of Christian monks and anchorites in Arabia 
and partly from the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria, found 
in Persia, the home of Manes and the early Gnostics, a 
congenial soil.”^ 

There are various classes of mystics, e.g., qalandars'^ 
and tnulamati^. But a member of the strict Sufi sect is 
superior to these, because the above two, though they 
have renounced the world, acknowledge a superior, but 
the Sufi acknowledges no spiritual head. Azar Kai wan’s 
class acknowledged spiritual heads. As to Azar Kaiwan 
and his disciples, their views were somewhat Suflstic 
with a mixture of some Indian practices of Yoga. As 
said above, though Sufism has taken its element from 
the learning of various countries, Persia is said to be the 
cradle or its early home. So, the* question is : Was 
there anything like Sufism among the ancient Mazda- 
yasnan Persians? According to the Dabistan, it was there. 
The belief of the school of Azar Kaiwan was a kind 
■of mysticism based on Sufistic ideas prevalent in Persia, 

1 “ With the Afghans,” by O. Field, Chap. XII, p. 183. 

'2 J « a kind of itinerating Muhammadan monk, with shaven 
'head and beard, who abandons everything, wife, friends, possessions, 
and wanders in the world.” (Steingass.) 

S ” a kind of Muhammadan monk who oonoea)s his devo- 

tions, makes no parade of anything good, and .bides nothing b^.’* 
t'Steingafa.) 
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in his time and intermixed with^the thoughts of Indian >. 
mystics of the class of Sadhus and Sanyasis. So I will 
say here a few words (a) on Sufism and (b) examine the 
question: Whether there was anything like Sufism in the 
ancient Mazdayasnan Persia? and, if so, to what extent? 
At first, let us see what Sufism is. 

The word Sufism has been variously derived, but the 
generally accepted derivation is from.. 

Suii^gj^ ** * * “ 8uf ( wool, because the Sufis gene- 
rally put on woolen garments.^ The 
principal or basic idea on which Sufism rests, or roiuid 
which it turns, is that of Divine Love, or Union or Commu- ■ 
nion with God.® All men in their prayers, whether formal 
prayers cr extempore prayers, or in prayerful thoughts, 
carry their thoughts to God. Expressing their depen- 
dence upon God, they implore Him for the fulfilment 
of their wishes, for their happiness. They pour 
forth all their devotion in this direction and put 
themselves into a kind of communion with God. They, 
as it were, talk with their God. The literate as 
well as the illiterate, in their high sounded or simple 
language give an expression to their thoughts. They 


1 Some derive it from suf rank). They say, that the Safis are 
those who are men of (first) rank, as they are always engaged in commu- 
nion with God. (6) Others derive it from mffd ((«,«} “ large smooth 

St ones.” The Sufis are said to be “the people of the bench» Ja|)... 

The Sufis had no home of their own ; so they rested at night on the 
stone benches outside the mosque, (e) Others derive it from tafd ■ 


( U,« ) purity, because the Sufis are pure in character, (d) Others 
connect the word with Gr. Sophos, wisdom, as the Sufis are all expected 
to be wise. {Vide Hastings' Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 
article by Prof. Nicholson). 

2 A lady Sufist, Rabia of the 1st century A. C , is said to be the ■ 
first person founding mysticism with this idea of Divine Lore and) 
Union with Qod. 
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pour forth their expression of dependence upon Qod, 
and, in turn, pray for His love, for His kindness, 
what we call Divine Love is love of that kind. It 
is man’s love for Qod and God’s love for man. As 
said by a recent writer on Sufism, this “religious emo* 
tion common to all mankind, is, so to speak, raised to 
its highest power in the mystics- They are overwhelmed 
by the sense of the Divine omnipresence and of their 
own dependence on God. They are dominated and intoxi* 
cated by their vivid sense of the closer relation subsis* 
ting between the soul and God* They conceive themselves 
as being in touch with God, feeling His motions in their 
souls, and at times rising to the beatific vision and blind- 
ed by excess of light. These religious experiences were 
the rough material out of which the doctrinal reasoned 
system, set out in treatises like the Law&’ih was built up. 
Psychologists have advanced various theories as to the 
genesis of these experiences.. . -The source of Sfifi theology 
was Neo-Platonism.”* 


The PlatonUts, 


Platonism, as taught by Plato (B.C. 429'847), who is 
said to have travelled a good deal, and to 
have gone even to Persia, was following 
the teachings of Socrates whose pupil Plato was. 
This Platonism was imbued with the idea that 
Wisdom was the attribute of the Godhead. If we 
may take some liberty of using Iranian phraseology 
we may say that he believed in Mino-i-Eherad 


( ->i<6 ), i,e,, the Divine Spirit of Wisdom. To know 

this, is the intellectual necessity ol Man. It is a great 
blessing. Persevere after Wisdom as you would pursue 
one whom you love. Such a iwrseverance and pursuit 
would purify your soul. That will lead you from Dark- 


1 “Law&‘ih”, a Treatise on SAfism by ^flr-ud-dln Abd-nr Rahman 
JAmi with a Translation by E. H. Whinfield and MtraA Muhammad 
EazTiiii (1914;, Preface p. VII. , 
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ne«R to Light. .You vili be illtuninated. Such a perseve-* 
ranee, aaoh.; an illnmination, require communion ^th 
God, or, in the words of Parsi Scriptures, a kind of 
relationship with God ( ^mr oUj- )• 

They< are the result of such a«oommunion. This impulse 
of the soul to be in communion with God leads one to 
the high ideal of being like God. Unless you are not 
something, however little,*] like God, you will not have 
that communion. Those of the Persian Sufis who took 
up the above idea of being illuminated by perseverance 
and pursuit of Wisdom were known as the IshrAqi&ns 
( t.e., the Illuminati. The word comes from 

sharq ( 3A ) the rising of the sun in the East (mashraq 
They were called Ishr&qians or Illuminati, 
because they looked for intellectual light or illumination 
or intuition and had got some of it. According to the 


Dabistan, Izad the God of the Parsis, is the same as 
the Allah of the Arabs, the Para Brahma Narayana 
•lUiHtq) of the Hindus.^ 


New PUtoniem.- 


Neo*Platonism is looked to, more than Platonism 
itself, as a source that influenced Persian 
Sufism. After Plato and Ai^stotle, 
the oriental and occidental civilization of Greece and 
Persia began to be united, as it were, in a new 
civilization with a new philosophy, which, latterly, 
came to be known as Neo-Platonism, which is much 
associated with the name of Philo Judsens, and 
of which the foremost teacher was Plotinus (205-270 
B.C.). It contained elements of pantheism and aimed 
at eclecticism. It tried to reconcile the old phi- 
losophy of Plato with the philosophy of the East 


1 Bom. J£d. p. 28 , 1 . 1 . It writes the Indian name os ^ J 
The lest part, Nonnjan, is a mistahe tor Nsrsysn (,^J^1>). Shea 
and Trcjret’s test gives the name oorreetly. 
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molgding that of Persia. Its tendency t^es towards 
mystioism and towards thenrgy. This theurgy is aaid 
to have begun with Egyptian Platonists who took it as 
■a science or a theory of knowledge conveyed by God to 
exceptbnal men who practised certain acts, observed 
certain observances, and, thereby, .acquired powers of 
knowing the future and supernatural secrets. 

Prof. A. Harnack thus sums up the aim of Neo* 
Platonism : “ Neo-platmiism claimed to be not merely 
the absolute philosophy, the keystone of all previous 
systems, but also the absolute religion, reinvigorating 
and transforming all previous religions. It contemplated 
a restoration of all the religions of antiquity, by allowing 
■each to retain its traditional forms, and at the same 
time making each a vehicle for the religious attitude 
and the religious truth embraced in Neo-platonism ; while 
every form of ritual was to become a stepping stone 
to a high morality worthy of mankind. In short. Neo- 
platonism seizes on the aspiration of the human soul 
•after a higher life, and treate this psychological fact as 
the key to the interpretation, of the universe. Hence the 
■existing religions, after being refined and spritualized, 
were made the basis of philosophy.”^ 

The Ishrfiqians 

of I’enia were The Habistau says : 

PlatoiiUts. 

JLilofr ^ A«li (.AjIa JI 

Jwlit VA** A 0^:*' ^ C—ii/* 

\Jjl\ j 1^1 j\ wI^IJ J> OjUl j 

Translation -The author {namsh nag&r) has heard 
from Shabjftni, the knower of the truth, that, in the 
1 Encyel. Brit 'clh id., Vol. XVll, p. ;)33, col. 2. 
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tenets of the Sufis, there is the same thing, which is^ 
with the Ishr&qis. But the Sufis have now mixed up their- 
beliefs with enigmas (ramz) and mysterious allusions^ 
So that, incapable persona (nd-oW) do not find their door, 
(is., way) to the instructions (aunnat) of the prophets 
and saints and ancient sages. 

The Ishr&qis are, according to the writer of the Dabis- 
tan, followers of the teachings of Plato. He says this 
in the section, wherein he speaks of the sect of the 
Akhbftrins (i.c., the followers of historical infor- 

mation, dkhbar) founded by Mulla Mahamad Amin of As- 
trabad. This sect was divided into several sub-sects. One 
of these was that of Hatakalamin i.e., the speakers,, 

the declaimers).^ Another sect was Hokm&-i-Ma8h&yin 
(ukTuu i.e., philosophers who follow or who are escor- 
ted). They were so called because they followed the 
stirrup of Arstu Aristotle).* The Dabistan says 

that “ When Arstu (Aristotle) was the Vazir of Alexander 
and when he went to and fro (taraddud) to the palace 
(daulat-khaneh) of Alexander, then they acquired know- 
ledge from him while walking with him ( • 

jAI b*l oT •JkA ^xC.! 

*(•*’’•* 

Their another sect was that of the Hukm&-i-Ishrayin 
(wy'ljAl). They were given training in the line of 
riy&zat by Afiatun (Plato) the teacher of Aristotle 
j 3 (*i* *5-»i s' 

Now, it is this Platonism and Neo-Platonism that 

Inflaenoeofthe ^ influenced to a great 

PlatouistB and extent Persian Sufism. Mr. Whinfield, 
Neo-Platoaiats. above referred to book®, thus 

1 Bom, £d. p. 2S9, 1. 18, Shea, Vol. II, p. 372. 2 Ibid. p. 

230, 1. 2. Shea and Troyer speak of them as the Scholastics, ibid- 
p. 278. 3 Bom. £d. p. 280, 1. 4, 4 Ibid. p. 230, 1. 5. 

3 ^bid 1. 7. 6 ^wa-ib op. cit. Preface p. VII. 
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refers to the qaestion of the influenoe. “ The title of 
the book, Lawft’ih or * Flashes of Light stiggests the 
philosophy employed to systematize and give a reasoned 
basis for the unreasoned ‘experiences' of unlearned Shfls. 
It of course refers to the ‘ inner light The Platonists 
were called Ishr&qin or Illuminati because they regarded 
intellectual intuition or intuitive reason (Nous) as the 
.main source of knowledge, whereas the Peripatetics 
iMashshh’in) recognized no sources of knowledge except 
the senses and the discursive reason (Dianoia). The 
word Ishr&q or Lights is often met with in this connec- 
tion Haji Khalfa, in his article on Sufism 

{Tasawvouf), says, that any one who reads Sufi books 
cannot fail to remark that their terminology is 
borrowed from the Platonists (Ishr&qin) and more 
especially from the later ones, i.e., the Neo-Platonists. 

It was probably at about the end of the fifth century 

A.H. that Neo-Platonic gnosis began to infiuence and 

modify Sufi doctrine We have (Imam) Q-haz&li’s own 

account of the way in which he was attracted to Sufism, 
and other passages in his writings prove that he used 
the forms of Greek thought to explain Sufi principles. 
■If it be asked how Greek philosophy reached Ghaz&li, 
who was a native of Khur&s&n, the answer is easy. 
When Justinian closed the schools at Athens, Damascius 
and his Neo-Platonist brethren fled to the court of 
Nushirv&n. They only remained there about a year and 
left in 633 A.D. but Nushirv&n had some translations 
of Neo-Platonist books made at theti me, and these were 
followed by many others, made two centuries and a half 
dater, under the Abbasides at Baghd&d. Greek philosophy 
was expounded by the so called Arabian, but really 

Persian, philosophers Neo- Platonism, mainly in the 

form expounded by Plotinus, was used by all the more 
learned Sufis to explain and justify the simple emotional 
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sayings of the early Sofia. Henceforward Neo- Platonism. 

pervades all systematio treatises on Snfism .Even the^ 

poets Use Greek terminology The central dootrine of 

Islam ‘There is no God but Allah’ was restated in the form. 
‘ There is no real Being and no real Agent {Fa'il’i-haqiqi) 
but the One, the ‘ Truth ’ (Al Haqq). Allah was not entirely 
stripped of personal attributes, such as will and conscious- 
ness, but He has ceased to be conceived as a purely 
supramundane Deity, enthroned above the empyrean, 
heaven, creating the world by one fiat, ruling His 
subjects like some mighty monarch, by commands and 
prohibitions, and paying them Wages according to their 
deserts. He has become a Being immanent and ‘ deeply 
interfused’ in the universe, and giving it all the real 
existence it has. The Koran speaks of Allah as omni- 
scient, but omniscience was now expanded into ‘ omni- 
essence’ if one may use such a word. It was the 
Platonian doctrine of the ‘One’ and its Emanations 
which furnished the Sufi theologians with the material 
for the wider conception of ‘The Truth,’ the ultimate 
divine ground of all things, the ‘ Substance ’ as Spinoza, 
called it... The Bufi theologians adopted the Neo-Platonist 
view that the ritual law is not binding upon spiritual 
men.” (Preface, pp. VH-XII.) 

I have quoted Mr. Whinfield, at some length, as he 
sums up, in brief, the question of the influence of 
Platonism and Neo-Platonism. We gather the foUowing 
facts : 

1. The religious emotion which is seen in Sufism is 
common to all mankind, but it is ‘‘ raised to 
its highest power in the mystics,” who are, as 
it were, intoxicated with the wine of “ their vivid 
sense of the close relation subsisting betweem 
the soul and God.” 
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2. Persian Sufis were infiuenoed by the early Pla- 

tonism and latter Neo-Platonism. The Persian 
Sufis especially known as Ishr&qin were Plato* 
nists. • 

3. The Neo- Platonic philosophy of the G-reeks 
first entered Persia in the time of the Sstssa- 
nian King Noshirwan, who had welcomed in 
his court the Neo-Platonist philosophers of 
Athens who were driven away from their city 
by Justinian. Noshirwan got their books trans- 
lated into Pahlavi. From the Pahlavi, they 
were translated, after the Arab conquest of 
Persia, into Arabic. It is those Arabic trans- 
lations that Sufi writers like Ghazali and 
Avioena (Abu Saena)\ Sharastani and others 
followed. 


As said by Prof. Nicholson, “the Neo-Platonists, 
with their doctrine of emanation, were theists, although 
‘the One’ of Plotinus is not a personal God; and a 
similar position is reached in some types of mysticism 
which are not so much religious as philpsophioal”.^ 


We have the authority of Ma<;oudi to say that Plato- 
Platonism in “ism may have entered somewhat into 


Ardeshir Babe- 
gan’a time. 


Persia, long before the advance of Neo- 
Platonism in the time of Noshirwan. 


Dastur Tansar or Taosar, the Head Priest and Prime 
Minister of Ardeshir Babegan, the founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty, is said to have been a Platonist. 


1 I had the pleasure of seeiug the tom') of thU philosopher at 
HamadaQ in 1925, when 1 noted, that there, he was known more as 
a physician than a philosopher. 

2 **Ttie idea of Personality in Safisin”, by Hiyn di A. NijhoUjn 
(1928), p. 52. 
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It is possible, that some mystic thoughts of 
the school of Plato, who is said to have travelled 
in Persia, may have entered into Persia from olden 
times, the times of the early Sassanians. Mafoudi, 
speaking on the view as the “ Transmigration of 
souls” ( )i Plato and his dis- 

ciples believed in transmigration of souls. He adds 
that Plato believed that the soul was independent 
of body and passed from one body to another 
( According to this same author, 

Ardeshir Babegan’s Dastur or head priest belonged 
to the sect of Platonists. He says : Ardeshir had 
with him a holy of holy persons *^lj) 

named Bishar^ ( ) who belonged to the Platonic 

religion ( w*iJl )3 or sect which sect he asauteiates 

also with Socrates ( ). As pointed out by^P*^f • 

Darmesteter, this name Bishar is another form of 
the above Tansar or Taosar, who was the head 
priest of Ardeshir Babegan*. With a change' -of 
nuktahs (dots) over, and above, some of the letters of 
the word, the name Tansar or Taosar can be pead as 
Bishar. 

Thus, we see, that it is pointed out that, since 
Ardeshir Babegan’s time, the mystic side of Platonism 
had begun to be known, to some extent, in Persia. So, 
the theory of the soul being independent of the body, 
and of its transference from one body to another, 

1 MaQoudi tradiiit par B. de Uejnard, 'V’ol. IV, p. 66, 1. 5, Chap. 
LXVII. 2 Ibid. Vol. IT, p. 161, «. 7.8, Chap. XXIV. 3 Ibid. *■ 

4 For this Daatur’a influence in the court of Ardeshir Bsbegan, 
ride Dannesteter’a article in Journal Asiatiquo, Nenvidmme Sdrie, 
Tome III (Blara-Avril 1894), pp. Igj.gso, (Ifai-Jnin 1894), pp. 
602-555 
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thoagh not commonly believed, had come to be known in 
Persia. 

The learned among the ancient Greeks, knew the 
Ancient Greece ancient Persians pretty well. They 
its^reliKion* learnt much from the ancient Per- 

sians. So, it is possible that, in turn, 
they may have given something to Persia. John Fredrick 
Kleuker, who translated Anquetil du Perron’s Zend 
Avesta into German,^ has discussed the question of the 
knowledge of Zoroastrianism in Greece. Anthony Troyer 
* thus sums up what Kleuker says on this subject : “ It was 
in the sixth century B.C. that the Persian religion i 
philosophy became known in Europe by Hostanes, the 
Archimagus who accompanied Xerxes in his expedition 
against Greece. In the fourth century B.C., Plato, Aris- 
totle and Theopompus show a knowledge of Zoroaster’s 
works. In the third century B.C., Hermippus treats 
expressly of them, as containing no less than 120,000 
distichs. Soon after the beginning of the Christian era, 
works attributed to Zoroaster are mentioned under differ- 
ent names by Nioolans of Damascus, Strabo, Pausanias, 
Pliny and Dion Chrysostomus*'*. St. “Clement of Alex- 
andria, in the third century, was not unacquainted with, 
them. Later, the Gnostics made a great use of the oriental 
cosmogony and psychology, as derived from Zoroaster. 
The testimony of Eusebius establishes that, in the fourth 

t It consists of five volumes, three of which contniii the trans* 
iation and two, forming an appendix, contain his own views and de- 
ductions. 

2 For the passages from some of these writers, r>ide Prof. 
Jackson’s ** Zoroaster, the Prophet of . Ancient fran’\ For the 
translation of these and other passages from class’oal writers, vide 
the Journal of the K. II. Cim\ Oriental Institute No* 14, where 
they are translated by Dr. W. Sherwood Fox and Prof. R. E. K* 
Pemberton. 
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century, there existed a collection of sacred works res- 
pecting: the theologra^ and religion of the Persians. It 
was mostly the liturgical part of them that was sprea d' 
about, mixed with notion^ relative to the magical art. 
The Empress Eudokia of the fifth, and Suidas of the 
twelfth, century, attribute to Zoroaster several books, 
four of which treat of nature, one of precious stones, and 
five of astrology and prognostics. So much and more can 
be gathered from Greek and Latin works about the 
writings of the Persian legislator. 

In the account of Zoroaster, as given by the Dabistan, 
there is a reference to the Prophet^s presence before 
God. God tells Zoroaster, that he is the author of all 
that is good and not of the evil. Troyer quoting Plato 
from his De Republica says, that the above sentiment 
agrees with that of Plato, who says : “ The author of good 
is God alone ; but the author of evil anything else rather 
than God.”^ As said above, the Dabistan takes the 
people of the IshrAqian sect to be the “ Platonists of 
Persia. 

Anthony Troyer compares Arda Viraf^s resuscitation 
alter his vision of Heaven and Hell to Platons account 
(Republica, t. X) “ of Hero, the son of Armenius, a 
Pamphilian by origin; when this man had been 
killed in battle, and when, on the tenth day, the dead 
bodies were in a state of decomposition, he alone was 
preserved and carried home to be burned, and on the 
twelfth day, being placed upon the funeral pyre, he gave 
signs of life, and, resuscitated, he related what he had 
seen in the other world. 

1 Note by Anthony Troyer in Shea and Troyer *8 Translation of 

*the Dahiatau, Vol. 1, pp. 223-24. 

2 Shea and Troyer, The Dabistan, Vol. 1, p. 237, n, 1, 

3 //nd. Vol. J, p. 83- ^ 4 /hid Vol. I, p. 304 n. 
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Thus, we see that there was some intellectual inter- 
course between Greece and Persia,, and that Greece knew 
3^n and Iran new Greece. So, some of the learned of 
Iran also may have learnt sonjething of the mystic philo- 
sophy of Greece. 


IX 


WAS THE MYSTICISM, PROFESSED BY AZAR 

kaiwan and his disciples, known TO 

, THE ANCIENT ZOROASTRIANS ? 


But, even apart from all that is said above, the 
question rises; Was the Sufism or Mysticism, professed, 
by Azar Kaiwan and his Zoroastrian disciples in the 16th 
and 16th centuries A.C., known to the ancient Zoroastrians , 
of Persia ? Our reply is both ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’. 

The principal idea, round which Sufism turns, is that 
of “Divine Love” or “Union with God.” It one were to 
ask : Whether we can trace some thoughts of Union 
with God in Zoroastrian books, we may say, ‘Yes.’ In 
the Patet (s. 1), known as the Patet of 'Adarbad Mares- 
pand, a divine of the Sassanian times, we read : 


lO-u 


>5 


i.e., “ To keep relationship (or communion) with God is 
this: that, if things come to such a pitch that this body 
should be given up to the soul, I will give it ”. One may 
say, that it is with this view, that one is thus blessed in, 
the Afrin-i'buzorg&n (s. 1) : 


1 Vide the Pusend Texts, by £. K^. Antia, p. 119. 
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t.^„ “ May your desire be fulfilled, as that of the Creator 
A b urn. Mazdau is fulfilled in His creation.” Again 
we read (s. 4) ; , 

i.e., “ Be in your actions, just as God Ahura Mhzda is in 
His creation.” 

As far as communion with God is concerned, we can 
' confidently affirm that there is much of it, in the Avesta 
and other Parsi books. It is beautifully expressed in the 
Yasna (Ha LX, 12) and recited in the Hosbftm prayer, 
which is asked to be recited in the early morning. We 

read : ” Ahura Mazda Asha Vahishta asha sra^shta 

daresftma thwft pairi thw& jamy&ma, hamem thw& 
hakhma,” i.e., ‘‘ 0 Ahura Mazda! May we see Thee. May 
we reach Thee. May we attain Your eternal friendship, 
by means of our best righteousness, our most excellent 
righteousness.” 

The Gathas are replete with such expressions of 
union with God, by means of one’s righteous conduct. 
Space and Time (Zravana Akarana) are infinite. So, God 
is infinite. God is distinct from His things created, yet. 
He is omnipresent in the creation. So, the Zoroastrian 
view of directing one’s mind to God is that of, “ From 
Kature to Nature’s God.” • Even the Amesh&spentas, 
the bountiful Spirits, are all His creation (man d&mi, 
Hormuzd Yasht) and He Himself is an Ameshaspenta. 
The Yazatas are His creation and He Himself is an 
Yazata. The Fravashis are His creation and He Himself 
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has a Fravashi. It is He who bestows kharenangha- 
glory, halo, splendour to many and He Himself is full of 
Mafenangha {khur). He is omnipresent in His creation,, 
but still He is separate from it. So, when homage is 
paid to His creation, then that homage is paid to Him. . 
Threefold homage is due to Him at first (Nemase to 
Ahura Mazda, nemase te Ahura Mazda, nemase to Ahura 
Mazda, thrischit paro any&ish d&mana). But, when we 
come to the question of other particular beliefs of the 
School of Azar Kaiwan, we have to say, ‘ No’ to the 
above question. 

Let us first take the question of the transmigration 
of soul. Zoroastrian books do not speak 
transmigration of 

soul, soul, believed in by some nations of the - 

East, have two forms. One is that of 
transmigration in general, 2.e., transmigration even into 
animals or plants. The second is that of the transmigra- 
tion of soul into another human form. This is same as 
re-incamation. The view of Zoroastrian writings is 
against these transmigrations. Zoroastrianism does not 
say ‘ No’ in so many words. But its views generally say 
*No.* I personally should say a qualified ‘No.’ I will 
make myself clear, when I say “ qualified.” 

Every religion that believes in the immortality of 
the soul believes in a kind of transmigration. It is 
transmigration from its former state to another state. 
But the main question is : Where is that other state ? 
It is in the answer to this question that there lies the 
rub. It is a large academical question, suggested by 
Plato in his teachings at the Academy and it is still an 
undecided question. But, looking to the question from a 
practical point of view, I think it does not matter • 
much. One cannot dogmatically say, that the next 
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siilU» is back in this world. One cannot aay “God has 
destined the transmigration to any part of the nniverse 
m»ntts this earth.” It is assuming too much. Why should 
God exempt earth, as the place of transmigcation ? 
Again, on the other hand„.one cannot dogmatically say, 
that the transmigration is back to this earth and this earth 
alone, and not in any other part of God’s Universe. 

This question brings us to the question of heaven 
and hell. Where is Heaven or Paradise ? 
keavenf** Where is Hell ? They are not localised. 

If one were to ask me this question 
“Where is Heaven?,” I shall say; “Tell md, where 
God is. There, where God is, there is Heaven.” 
So, as God is omnipresent. Heaven is omnipresent. 
The Avesta phraseology for heaven is beautifully 
comprehensive. The words are “ vahishta ahu,” 
i.e., the best life. The words do not localise heaven. 
They say, that heaven is more a condition or state, than 
a place. The above word “vahisht” has given us our 
English word “best,” which is nothing more or less than 

the Persian word for heaven, viz., “ behesht” ( ). We 
know that the word * best* is an irregular superlative of 
‘good.’ The three degrees are “ beh,” “ behtar” (English 
better) and “ behesht” (English best). Be good (beh), 
and that is your first step towards Heaven. Then 
try to be better (behtar), and that is your second step 
towards Heaven. Then try to be best (behesht), and that 
is your third step towards Heaven. Your heaven, your 
paradise, your heJteaht is in your hands. You need not 
wait till death to go to Heaven. Do all you can in this 
very world to be good, to be better and to be best. 
That is your progress towards your Heaven, towards your 
behesht. Thus, when your soul passes, even in its life- 
time here, from ‘good’ to ‘better’ and from ‘better’ to ‘best’, 
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it.hae a kind of transmigration from one stage to another. 
But this single life is not sufficient. Soul is immortal. 
It has still a future before it, where it may still advance 
towards perfection, the embodiment of which perfect 
condition is in God. Addison has, in one of the papers 
of his Spectator, very beautifully expressed the thought 
of this advancement— a thought which is similar to that 
of communion with God, or union with God. Imagine 
two parallel lines. God is at the upper end of one line. 
A man’s soul is at the lower end of another line. It rises 
and rises to go to the top of the line where God stands ; 
but the Ij^es are parallel and they never meet; so, the 
advancement towards perfection is, as it were, eternal as 
Gk>d is eternal. 


But one must bear in mind, that there is no advance- 
ment in the case of every soul. There 
the ronu"** *** *“*3^ advancement and retreat, rise 

and fall. A man’s soul may advance 
from good to better and from better to best. But, that 
is not always so. In some cases there may be a check ; 
there may be a fall. The fall may be from good to bad, 
from bad to worse, from worse to worsts The same is 
the case with the soul which, being immortal, exists 
somewhere, we do not know where. This view of the rise 
and fall is very beautifully expressed by Thomas Moore, 
in his “ Fall of the Angels” which forms an episode of his 
beautiful “ Lalla Bookfa.” Therein, we learn, that three 
Bngels who boasted and thought too much and too highly 
of themselves in the presence of God, fell from heaven. 
On the other hand an ordinary songstress, a woman not 
highly spoken of, rose from the earth to the Heaven. All 
these considerations lead us to say that in vhe matter of 
the belief in the “ transmigration of soul,”— -as ordinarily 


understood — back to this earth, we uiay say a qualified 
no.” It may be or may not be. It is terra incognita. 
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Cuming to the question of the mortification of the' 
Zoroastrian view body and of the austerities practised by 


of Mortification aud 
Austere Practices. 


Azar Kaiwan aud his disciples, we can 
positively say “no”. The Avestais averse- 
to all these. One may perhfi-ps suspect, that there majr 
be something of this kind in the times of the Avesta; and' 
so, it was for this reason, that the Avesta speaks strongly 
against fasting, celibacy and some austerities. For- 
example. 


1. Azar Kaiwan’s school of Sufis favour celibacy. 
The Avesta is dead against it (Vendidad, Chap. 
IV, 47). 

2. Azar Kaiwan’s school favours self-mortification 
as one of the ways to be in union with God. 
The Avesta is quite x>pposed to this view. On 
the contrary, it preaches mens sana in corpoye 
Sana. It is replete with instructions to take 

. care of the body. It says that physical health . 
will lead to mental and moral health. 

8. They favoured fasting and abstinence from- 
food. They practised these to such an extent,, 
that they lived only on a few dams or gt-ains of 
food. Azar Kaiwan lived on a daily ration of 
one dam. Zoroastrianism simply preached 
moderation and not abstinence. A full meal 
was taken to be a means for a healthy spiritual 
life. Pliny says of Zoroaster that he livedo 
simply on cheese. But that even does not mean 
that it was abstinence of the above kind. The 
Vendidad says, that the more the wheat is- 
grown, the more are the evil powers crushed. 

4. This school practised and preached asceticism. - 
Zoroastrianism was opposed to such a life. It ; 
preached industry and hard work. 
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It seems that the Parsees of the last century looked 


ParRee view of 
the last century 
towards Azar Kai- 
wan^s school. 


with some favour towards the broad 
general feature of the lives of Azar 
Kaiwan and his disciples, viz., the 
feature ol* a kind of unworldliness 


and devotion to God, They looked less towards 
their austerities and more towards their devotion 


to God. It was that view of their life that led them 
to look with favotir and respect towards the Uabistan 
and Desatir and towards writings of the disciples of 

_ Azar Kaiwan, They encouraged and patronised trans- 
lations4)f those writings. The Desatir was translated by 
Mnlla Feroze and published by his successor. The 
Dabistan was translated and published by Dastnr Edalji 
Sanjana. The Bharistani-Chahar Chaman was trans- 
lated — really speaking, it is more a free version than trans- 
lation— by the same learned Dastnr, but the translation has 
as yet remained unpublished. The .Tara-i-Kaikhnsru was 
translated and published with the text by Munshi Abdul 
Fatah under the patronage of the first Sir Jamshetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Baronet, and his Translation Fund. Three 
other treatises, Khishtab, Zardasht Afshar and Zindehrud, 
were published and translated by Ervad Dossabhai Mun- 
shi under the same patronage. Even now some devoted 
Parsees look with favour towards these publications. 

• The foundation of the Theosophical Society in Bombay, 
about fifty-five years ago, has drawn attention to, and has 
led to the study of, these books. The Jam-i-Kaikhusru 
has gone through a second edition, the text of the Sharis- 
tan-i-Obahar Chaman has been published by a Persian 
Zoroastrian. Azar Kaiwan ’s school was more or less a 


Persian school, i.e., a school of the Zoroastrians of Persia. 
He seems to have had only one disciple from the Bombay 
side. He was from Surat. We do not know by which 
way Azar Kaiwan and his disciples came to India and 
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went to Pntna. Perhaps, they came to India, as it was 

then usual, by sea and landed at Surat which was then 

the port of embarkation and debarkation. They then went 

to Patna. Perhaps, it was during their stay at Surat at this 

time that they attracted toward them, Rustam the Parsee 

of Surat who is mentioned as a disciple of Azar Eaiwan. 

It is this inclination or bent of mind towards mysti- 

Makal&t.i Bah- occulticism that led to the 

tnani, a similar publication of a book in Gujarati called 
book of mjraticism. / vr n . . . • . , 

M&kul&t “).i Bahmani, t.e., the 

Eatables of Bahman.^ The Gujarati book was, at first, 
written by Dastiir Malta Kaus bin Rustam, at the'instanoe 
of Wadiaji Saheb Bahmanji Nowroji in 1157 A.Y., 

1788 A.O., and was published with some explanatory addi- 
tions, in 1842 A.C., by Eardunji Marzbanji. It is said 
to be a version, as given in Persian Kershasp-n ameh, of a 
conversation between Kersasp, a hero and ancestor of 
Rustam, and a Brahmin. The following title of the book 
explains the whole matter 

“ 3l dlni cWl 

dal tiiSlcdi 5idi5Jdi ovdi'd 

ddl cl «l«l »l dl^'rtlcl '^rtl'ddi ‘ddiddi^ »ll«cll^ 

^ididl d’.ktft 

d^flsdi Ct«il d^H Ctdl ^cll^l^ldl ddl SlKliRdl . 

dl'dd ddl dlVClwiadldi dl^^ ^ ddlSl 

‘Kl«a Hiai Slk aiilei 3t\^ 0. 

aii'd ‘H6dd» dd^iwsxi^ 

\\M« w»i«v«<v^i\di dl^lid wiiacut 

5li€*i il@a «KU I«d H eik«l. oireiiadlSl ‘ddi'fl d. 

1 lam thankful to Mr. lioshang T. Anklesaria, the owner of tha 
PreBS, where thiB work is published* for drawing wy attention to it. 
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Wl SleHRn (((^ 5ll3ls 

»l vsi-Mcft ^eiiSl ily^i »ii«k s<l aniMl d. 

^ iW^lO ik^\ wil«itH«li 

-WlHi'HHiJii »i>(l d, 

uii ya<i.” 

The book is called M&kul&t-i Bahmani, i.e.. Eatables 
of Bahman, from the name of Bahmanji Nowroji Wadia> 
under whose patronage it was published {Ibid. p« 6).^ 
This book itself, being on some kind of occultism or mys- 
ticism, refers to Azar Eaiwan and some of his disciples, 
e.g., Azar Kaiwan (on page 53) of whom the author 
* speaks 9 s (<«?«uv »H«‘d a sartdj crown of the 

head, i.e., leader) of the Zoroastrians (lit., those who tie 
the kusii), and as having visited Kashmir, Akbarabad 
(Agra) and Patna in the time of Akbar, in the year about 
936 or 937 A.Y., i.e., 15(56 or 1568 A.C. I ts author also, 
mistakenly speaks of Azar Kaiwan having a son. He 
speaks of a work of Azar Kaiwan as ‘‘ 'iqw”, 

Mysteries of Azar Kaiwan). This author refers to 
Farshidmard having written a Pand-N&moh (a book of 
advice) in the name of Ardeshir Babogan (p. ‘28). It was 
translated into Arabic by Shaikh Abou Barakat of Bagdad 
under the name of Badao-ul-Hekinat ®«i 6 »h<i 

, Marvels of Science). He speaks of Kheshtab 
as having been written by Aspandy&r bin Behram in the 
reign of Khoshru Parvez. Ho speaks of the Sharistan-i 
Chahar Ghaman having been written by Behdin Behram 
bin Aspandy&r at the instance of Mobad Sarosh and 
Mobad Hush in the time of Akbar. He also speaks of a 
book Zur‘a-i bastin (si« Si oiwuiw, 3, i.e., the seeds of 

ancient times) containing a letter, with commentary* 
written by Prophet Zoroaster upon an Indian King. __ 

i Among the adjectives applied by the publisher, Mr. Fardanjij 
Harzbanji to Dastur Malta Eaus, the following draw our attention; (a) 
i.e. the Ptolemy of the time ( Olyl , pi. of Arab. ^T. 
time), and (h) i,e.,l>avingAhe character (aixAdn) of Aristotle 
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APPENDIX. 

I have .said above in section IV, under the marginal 
heading of “ 3. The Sharist&n ”, that the book has only 
three chamans that are knpwn. After the proofs of .the 
above paper were paged, Mr. Hoshang Tehmuras Ankle- 
saria, the owner of the Press, where the paper is being 
printed, on happening to road the paper, kindly sent me 
a lithographed copy of the Sharistftn-i Ghahftr Chaman 
belonging to Prof. M. D. Minocherhomji, which contains, 
the 4th chaman. It is published by Mobad Behram 
Bizan, Mobad Khinladad Mobad Ardashir Ehadabandeh 
and Rn.stam, son ol (pfir-i) Bc^hram Sarnsh Takti, in 
Bombay in 127i) Ya/idazardi'. Tho publishers say that 
the book of Sharistsln-i Ghahftr Chaman was written by 
Parzanch Bohratn ibn Farhail bin Aspandyftr Yazdani,® 
a disciple of Azar Kaiwan,’* son of Azar Gushasp, who 
was descended from the fifth Sassan. They say that, 
among other sciences, tho work also contains tho science of 

Geography 0.'»l They then say that they, all the 

three, tried their best to search for the 4th chamar^. They 
inquired from all tho libraries of Hindustan, but they 
did not succeed’'’. At last, they saw Dastur Manockji®, 
son of the late Dastur Rustamji (son of) tho late Jamsetji 
Unwala Oy*)’. Mr. Manockji Unwala showed them 
three volumes (-‘V) of tho Sharistan-i Ohah&r Chaman. 
One of these was from the property of Shah Akbar* 
.b jyii* Ju). Jt was written about 

1 Vide tho title-pa^e. 2 find, Dibacheh, p. 4, L 1. 

3 Ibid.li. 4 Tbid.l.S, ;> 6 II. 14-15. 

7 For the life of thib vide my Life-sketch of Ervad 

Manockji Itusteinji Unvnhi” in the I)arab Hormuzyar’s lliv&yat> with 
my Introduction (pp. J-IX}. 

8 Dibacheh of the above lithographed edition* p. 6, 1. 4. 
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625 years before^ Tbis lithographed edition by the 
above three Irani gentlemen was, as said above, publish* 
ed in 1279 Yazdazardi. So, the date of this manusoript 
of King Akbar comes to (1279 -526=) 764 Yazdazardi, *.e., 
(764+631=) 1386 A.C. Mr. Manookji TJnwala then said 
to them that they may look into the collection of books 
of the late Manookji Saheb, son of Limji Hataria^. They 
took the permission of the late ShapurjiBehramji Katrak 
(*>-^)s, the manager of this Kitab-khaneh, and copied 
the 4th jihaman from it and embodied it in their present 
edition. The library of the late Manookji Limji 
Hataria, which was accommodated in the Zarthoshti 
Anjuman Atash Behram, has now passed into the hands 
of the K. K. Oama Oriental Institute. So, it will be well 
if the 4th chaman, as given in the last lithographed 
edition referred to above, is carefully examined and 
translated, before accepting it as the real 4th ehaman. 


2 Ibid p. 6, 1.7* 3 


Xatrak, ibid. J. 14. 


1 Ibid. 1.4. 



THE DERIVATION OF THE GUJARATI 
'WORD «U SlV^ (KABANJO OR 
KABANJO): 

For the English word “ fountain”, we have in our 
Gujarati dictionaries, Wl!l, Strt*Sl (fti&ro, karanjo, 

M«‘anj6)^. Shapur ji Edal ji, in his Gujarati-English Dio- 
tionairy*, gives, for the Gujarati word ^karanjo), 
“a cascade, fountain.” 

Now, what is this word ? I do not find the word in 
Steingass’s Persian Dictionary. 1 do not find it in Apte’s 
^nskrit Dictionary. I beg to suggest the following 

derivation. It may be Persian kArez Steingass 

(p. 1001) says : “ Kdrez, a subterraneous canal, a sewer ; a 
ditch dug round a field to convey water.” Johnson gives, 

fora ‘‘canal”, the word qanht and the word 
TcAriz. 

Then, how can we explain the Persian wor<i kAriz f 
(a) At first thoughtf one may be tempted to derive the 
word from kAh, hay or straw, and rikhtan 
to pour, i.e., that which carries water for straw or vegeta- 
tion. (b) Or, perhaps, one may take it as kiahtriz 
t.«., from Maid (*5-^), field, and rikhtan, i.e., “ what 
pours (i.e., carries) water to fields.” 


1 This paper was read before the 6th Oriental Conferenoe, 
which met at Lahore in Norember 1928. 

S Fide Stndents* Bngliah and Qnjarati Oiotionar^, by M. 
Trikarodaa and Jarerilal G. Desai, 1886, p. 296. 

3 Bd, of 1868, p. 72. * 
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But the most probable derivation is suggested to me 
by the Pahlavi commentary of the third section of the 
first chapter of the Vendidad. There, in the original 
Avesta, is a mention of Aer&ngvej as the first, out of the. 
16 , countries which formed, at one time or another, the' 
Great Ir&n. The Avesta speaks of the country as “Airya^ 
nem Vejd Vanghpy&o Daityay&o”. cU’***V^ 

*•«•» the Irftn Vej of the good Daiti. 

The Pahlavi translator and commentator translates 
thus : ^ • 

A 

Aisiri w *^3 

WtJ J** tOIII-6 lllO^ li€ W“** 

[■Slid as -[ij ^5 fwiiicw-;^ 

Trans/ottoa:— Air&n Vej of the good’ DAitya. [This 
(river) is (called) good D&iti for this reason, that the 
river Dftiti flows in that country and does its work by 
avae-paem (t.e., subterranean conduits). There are some, 
who say, thus, that, by means of avae-paem (which) 
they bring, they do work (cultivation) in that place]. 

The Avesta word avaepaim is a rare word. The 
Pahlavi translator gives it in Avesta characters. It is 
used nowhere else. It seems to be some corrupted form 
t of am and dpa (^w.« and apa), ie., “ below *' and '* wa> 
ter ”, meaning subterranean water. 

1 Pahlavi Vendidad, by Daatar Hoshang Jamaep, p. 4, 1. S» 
yide Pahlavi Vendidad by Daatnr Dane P. Sanjana, p. S. 
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The Pahlavi word Icar or htiAr may be taken to be 

the same as Arabic harr ( X), meaning a small oistern 
or reservoir.* No>v, those who have seen the kturiz 
and kaoAta of Persia, know how water is brought to the 
fields by subterranean ohattiels and other means. So, I 
think, that the Pahlavi word Mr in the above passage 
has originated the word kdriz. The word may be 
Mr-riz, i^., a canal or conduit, whereby water is poured 
or brought into work in a field. So, I derive the Parsee 
Gujarati word karanjo (SlV^) from Pahlavi k&r-riz 
which may be written or eii^***. The latt^ form 
may be read k&rniz. * ‘ * - 
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Abadians, Abadis, the — a sect of the 
Parsees, 279, 317, 320 
Abadiyeh Derwishes, 282 
Abalish-^a heretic, 29 
“Aban Yasht^—on the Huos, 
174-84. 

Abba sides, ^e, 337 
; AbduLEatWli, Sayyad, 288, 349 
Ipllin^Q^ir (see Badaoni), 33, 44 
Kdul Qftsam Fandaraaky— disciple 
I of A«ar Kaiwan, 319 
_iLbu Barahat, Shaikh, 351 
fAbul Fazl, 14, 28, 33, 36, 41-44, 46# 
47, 60,52, 56, 272 
his account of the Ma- 
habharata, 37-38 
„ bis dissertation on the 
learning of the Hindus, 
38-39 

Abul Maali, Qazi, 44 
Abu Muslim, 40 
Abu Saena (Avicena), 339 
“ Academy ”, the, 346 
Achaemenians, the, 115-16 
Achilles, 11 

AdarFroba, compiler of the “Uin- 
kard”, 29 

Adarbad Marespand, 343 

„ restores the Zo- 
” roastrian reli- 

gion, 69 

Addison, 347 

Aesham, demon of Wrath, 132 
” Afdiya va Sahigiya-i Seistan”— 
on the destruction of Zoroastrian 
literature, 8^ 

Afghanistan, 331 
Aflfttun (Platp), 88| , „ . 

Afrasiab, inTeteraw foe of Persia, 
68, 69, 167, 177 
Africa, 166 
Afringans, the, 158 
** Afim-i Buzargan”, 343 
Afrins, the, 158 
Agra, 271, 274,361 
Agriculture— pursuit of, 147-50 


Ahriman, 74, 139 . 

Ahura Mazda, 66, 126, 127, 129, 130^ 
134, 139, 149, 192, 344 
Aikin, Dr. John, 22, 23 
Ain-i Akbari”, 14, 28, 36, 37-39,^ 
41, 43, 44 , 50 . 

Airyanem VOjd, 355 
A jam (Iran), 90 
Ajmir, 49 
Akbar, 321, 351-53 

„ his life by Vincent Smith,. 
28 

„ his education, 32-34 
„ his library, 34-35 

„ list of Sanskrit booke 

translated at his direction,. 
36-36 

„ circumstances which led 

Akbar to get the Mah&bh&- 
rata transjati^, 14-15, 40-41 
„ his belief in metempsycho- 
ses, 48-49 

„ arts of calligraphy and 

painting patronized by 
him, 60-51 

„ as a mystic, 270-274 
Akbarabad, 374. 277, 309, 351 
Akbar- Nameb, 32-35 
Akhalis, the— a sect of the Parsees, 

279 

Akbbarins, the, 336 
Akhshnawaz (see Khushnafiur)^ 
220, 224 

** Akhtara3tan”*a Sufistio work,. 

280 

Alamgir II, 36 

Alani, Alans, the, 196, 211 

Alario, 212 

Alaris.the— a sect of the Parsees,. 
279 

Alatelites, the (see Ephthalites), 194 
Ala-ud-Din Khilji, 31 
Al-Biruni, 30, 67 
Alexander, 24, 30 

„ regarded as a Persian by 
descent, 62, 98 
Iranian literature destroy- 
ed hy him, 63-86 
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Alexander, those who doubt thia 
destruction, 60-63 
„ Aristotle’s advice to him 
after his conquest of Per- 
sia, 82-85 

„ regarded as a Christian, 85 
,, Ethiopio version of Alex- 
ander^ 86 , t 

,, Arabic and Persian wri- 
ters on Alexander^ 86-100 
M classical writers on Alex- 
ander, 101-109 

„ Chardin, on Alexander, 110- 
11 

„ Darmesteter on Alexander, 
111-12 

„ called Kaisar, 72 
„ Al'Makin on his destruc- 
tion of Persian nobility, 
84-85 ^ 

Alexandria, 331, 341 
Allah, 334, 338 
Al-Mamun, 29 

Al-Makin: on Alexander’s destruc- 
tion of the Persian nobility, 84-85 
Altai mountains, 166 
Ameaha Spentas, the (see Amshos- 
pends), 126, 344-45 
/^mighan”— a Sufistio work, 280 
Amir Khusro: on Sanskrit language 
and literature, 31-32 
„ spoken languages of 
India in his time, 31 
^'Arniz-i Farhang”— a Suflstic work, 
282 

Amshasponds, the^ 93, 229 
** Andarz-i Jamsnid a Sufistic 
work, 282 

Anderiman, brother of Arjasp, 183 
Andhiaru, 235 
Andromache, 11 
Anglo-Saxons, the, 24 
Anklesaria, H. T., 352 
Anosh— father of Sidush (q.v.), 315 
Anoushehmfavan, ceremony of the 
dead, 240 

Anquetildu Perron, 341: 

„ „ his scholarship, 4-8 

Antun Bashuyeh Vavraj— a disciple 
of Azar Kaiwan, 319 
Anushangans, the— a sect of tho 
* Parsees, 279 
Apollonius of Tyana, 11 
Arabia, 331 

Arabs, thf!» — their destruction of 
Zoroastrian literature, 59, 60, 62, 


AravaU Hffls, 21 
Araxes, the, 197 
ArdaiViri^, 109 
„ „ bis ascension, 342 

Ardai Viraf Kameh 

on Kunishna and Kerd&ri 
119-21 

„ on the dainA (q-v.)* 

„ on the soul’s destiny, 13T -39 

„ on the message of God to 
man, 147 

„ on the destruction of Per* 
sepolis, 109 

„ on the destruction of Zoro- 

astrian literature, 7f» 74, 82 
Ardeshir— a disciple of Ai^r Blai- 
wan, 306 

Ardeshir Babegan, 306, 839« 349, 
35l V 

„ „ restores 2of^J^,'**;;ian 

religion/ 59, fiU 
80,81,88 ( 
Ardvisura AnAhita, 175-79, 182, 18^^ 
Arejataspa (see Arjasp). 

Arhadas (Hardarashna) — ancestor 
of Zoroaster, 86 

Arikdasf (Urvadasp)— ancestor of 
Zoroaster, 86 
Aristotle, 90,334,336,341 

„ bis advice to Alexander 
after the conquest of Per- 
sia, 82-85 

Arjasp — his wars with Vishtasp, 13, 
179-93, 204 
Arjuna, 63 
Armenius, 342 
Arrian, 168 ' 

„ on the destruction of Per- 
sepolis, 105 

Arstalis, Arst&talis (see Aristotle), 
90 99 

Arstu (Aristotle), 336 
Artakhshatra (see Ardeshir Babe- 
gan), 69 

Artaxerxes (see Ardeshir BAbegau), 

61 . ..r 

Arum, 72, 79, 80 ^ 

Arumay&n, the 70, 71 

Arvandsb&b, fa^r c^Lohrasp, 98 
” Arzang-i Manias fufistio work, 
. 281-82 i ^ 

As&mud-din, Mulla— tutor of Akbar, 
32 33 

Asbiman, Aspiman (Spitam&n)— 
ancestor of Zoroaster, 86, 87 
Asfandiar (see Isfandyar), 98, 191 
Asfandiar bin Behram, 351 






4^/a-rit8 aignifioatioii, 146-49 
4&8h4m Vohtt prayw, 64 
.AahkaniaiiB* tbe« 66» 70* 201 
Ashcka, 170 

Aahrak Sly^buddia Maqtul^ Shaikh, 
313 

AshtAd Yaaato, 138 
Ashur Beg Qaiamanlu — a diaeiplvt 
of Azar Kalwan, 318 
AshTamedha, the, 178 
iBfa. 166 

Azihktb Society of Bengal, 4-6 
Aikandar (see Alexander), 81 
Askandar Roumi (see Alexander), 93 
Asmkni language, 286 
Astakhar Fapakan (see Istakhar), 
74 V 

;A8trahfMl, 336 
AstviA^emon, 132 


^hufaBdaran, 186 
jRtfwBehrai 


L Behram, 136, 250 
lAtetiteii, the (see Ephthalites), 194 
^ Atharva Veda, Atharban, 67 
Athens, 104, 105, 108, 112, 337 
Attila, 211, 212, 280 
.Aundh, 15 
Aurangaeb, 278 
Avars, the, 166 

Avesta, 71, 72, 74, 86-89, 93, 115 
„ its literal meaning, 257 
„ po3t-Alexandrian, accord- 
ing to Parmesteter, 111-12 
Avicena, -339 
.Aaar5b&dgan, 98 
Aakrbaijan, 87, 89 
Azar Quahasp fire-temple, 195 
Azar .Qushasp— father of Azar Kai- 
won, 352 

Azar* H^hangians, the — a sect of 
thedPfcsees, 279 

Azari^^e— a sect of the Parsees, 
279* J 

AzarSywim, 40, 260. 271, 288-92 
« ^ ^ what drew him to 
India, 273-74 
kpome authorities al- 
lining to him, 2^^'‘SQ 
life and opinions, 

.pp i hiP^igree, 293-94 
* Alia mysticism and 
powers, 294-96 
^p his disciples, 302-24^ 

pp works written by him 

and bis disciples, 322*24 
their tenets and be- 
liefs, 324-29 


Azar Kaiwan, their SitBgm, 330-48. 

„ their Upbici^'^'e^^^ 
pared with the tenetu, 
of Zoroaatrfaiiiamp 
343-51 ‘ 

Azem— ancestor of Zoroaster, 87 
Azi Dahaka (see Zohak), 88 

B " 


B&bak, 88 

Babylon, 58, 91, 102 
Bactrians, the, 200 
Badae-ul Hekmat”, • 51 
Badakhshan, 219 
Badaon, near Delhi, 44 
Badaoni, Abdul Qadir, 14 277 

translator of Sanskrit 
books, 28» 35, 36, 41« 
46, 51, 52, 54-56 
„ his bigotry, 46-50 

„ his account of the 

MAhSbh&rAta. 39-40 


Baghdad, 113, 116, 337, 351 
Bahman Punjya’s Rivayat, 265 
Bahman Manock Cbanga Shah, 248* 


Bahman Yasht*'— on the war be# 
tween Vishtasp and Arjasp, 192-93 
Bahman— a disciple of Azar KaU 
wan, 306, 307 
Bahman, King, 98 
•• Bahr-ul Asmar’*, 49 
J?aj, 194-95 
Bala Saheb Pant, 15 
Baladitya, \99 
Balamir, 211 

Balance of Justice— held by Rasbni% 
Yazata, 132, 136, 138 
Balash, King, 210, 214 
Bftlik, 311 

Bftlk NAtha, a Yogi, 277 
Baikh, 85, 219, 220 
Balkhis, the, 195 
BandhiSf 241 
Bardeh, Barzeb, 88 
Baresh Nask, 76 
Bare8hnum-g5h, 280 
Barsom, 194-95 

Barzo Kamdin's Rivayat, 262, 266* 
66 

Barzo Eamdin. Pastor, 278 
Rasta ( Avesta), 88 
Batir (Paeterasp)— ancestor of Zpm 
roaster, 86 ' * 

Baiuddha, 58 
Bawri, 58 
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B&yazidt Maulana— Akbar’i tQtor» 
32, 33 

‘^•Bazam-gAh*’— a Sufistio book, 
281, 383, 387, 312 
Bazeod (Pazend), 88 
Beal, 170 

Bebel: founder of Babylon, 58 
Bed (Veda), 32 
Beh-afrid, 18 
fiekdin, 198 

Bebesht (see Heaven), 156 
Behram bin Asfandyar, 351 
Behramgore, King, 307 

„ „ his war with the 

Huna, 171, 19i- 
95,289,211 
Behram Yazata, 131 
Bel: founder of Babylon, 58 
Belus, 58 
Benares, 319 
Besta (Avesta), 87 
Bewarasp (see Zohak), 58 
Bhagvkn D&a, 44 
Bhagvanlal Inderji, Pundit, 202 
Bhagvat-^ta, 9 

,, translated into Per- 

sian, 35 

Bhandarkar, Sir B, O., 1 

,, his ripe scholarship, 

1-4 

Bharaja: its signification, as given 
in a Disa-pothi, 235 
Bharata Varsa (India), 167 
Bharucha, Ervad S, D., 18: 

„ on the 

Desatir, 
284-87 

Bhfttha, 248 
Bhawfin Shaikh, 53, 57 
Bbitari “Pillar of Victory' —refer- 
ring to the Huns, 187, 169, 206 
Bihari, 19 
Bibzad, 50 

Bikram&jit Bajalv 52 
Birbal, 46 

.Bishar (see Tansar), 340 
Bleda— Attila’s companion, 212 
Bloohmann, 46 
Bokharis, the, 195 
** Book of Ab&d”, 279 
Borivli, 255 

Bourshasf (Pourushasp), 86 
M Bostfin ", of Sa’di, 8 
Brahmanism, 24, 283 
“ Bread and Butter theory ", 215 
Britons the 22 

Jyrovna, Mr, u. J#, 202 ^ 


Browne, Mr. E. G.— on Arabiao 
medicine, 113-16 
Buhler, Br., 208, 233 
Bulgaria, 211 
Bulgai«,the, 166 

** Bundehesh” : on the destruction^ 
of Zoroastrian lite- 
rature, 72, 82 

„ on the teaching of 

duty toothers, 153- 
54 

„ on King Tiruz and 

the Huns, 217-18, 224' 
Burzuya, Persian physician, 114 
But-Ehana, 97 
Byzantine writers, 170 
Byzantium, 167 


Calcutta, 4, 6 ' 

Calligraphical systems — describedr 
by Abul Fazi, 60-51 
Casartelli, Bev., 159 
Caspian, the, 211 
Cathay, 315 
Caucasus, the, 106 
Central Asia, 21, 169, 206 
Central Indie, 188, 208 
Central Provinces, 207 
Ceremonies : of the living (see* 
Zindeh^ravan) 

„ of the dead/ 238-39 
Ceylon, 7 

Cezaresco, Countess Martinengo, 60' 
Chaghani Shah (see Toramana),. 

171, 202, 209, 218, 231, 223 
Chaghani, the (see Janghftni), 194,.. 
195, 224 

Chagbanian (Samarkand), 224 
** Chahar Guhar Shujai 35 
Chakbshnoosh—- ancestor of Zoro- 
aster, 86 

Chakravarti, Manmohaa^ 20 
Chandragupta, 274 
Changa Shah, 244, 247, 270 
„ his age, 246 

„ murder of his sons, 

247.49 , 


Charaka, 29 

Chardin, Sir John : on Alexander 
tlie Great, 110-11 
Cha .les V, 240 

Charna, J, K., 238, 234, 244, 249,. 
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Cliftrvfika school, 38 
Ckstkni, 231 
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Chatramuk)ia*KalkiQ (see Mihrku* 
la), 225 

Ohatttr Yapah, an ascetic, 27? 
•Ghekftt-i Daiti, Mount, 135 
Oheng, Chinese emperor, 210 
(Cheque, Bev. Dr. -*oq the Talmu- 
dic story oi the three bcuids of 
angels, 135, 140 * 

*China, 19, 25, 82, 166, 168, 210, 315 
Chinese Wall, 210 
•Ghinvat Bridge, 125, 131, 132 

„ its expansion and con* 

traction, 133-34 
„ situated on Ghekftt 

Dditi (q*v.), 136 

'Ghionitae, the (see Khyaona), 180 
Chcsroes 1 (see Noshirvan), 30, 213 
-Christianity in France, 150 
the. 111, 157, 280 
108 

dement of Alexandria, St., 341 
Colombo, 7 

** Columns of Victory 157, 159 
Condrington, Dr., 202 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 197, 213 
Oouoha, Cousha: a corruption of 
Khushnaw&z (q.v.), 216, 221, 224 
Ctesiaa, 115 
Cunningham, 170 
Cyropaedia*\ 106 
Cyrus, 101 

D 

'^*Dabist&n-i Mazahab”, 291, 293, 
295, 298, 300, 303, 
307, 309-323, 331, 
334-35, 342, 349 
„ „ described, 275-89 

JDabiristan, DapiristAn, 275 
Dadfir Ahurmazd (see Ahura 
Mazda), 138 

Dadat Naek — corresponding to 
Vendidad, 78 

Dadistan Aurseh ” —a SuSstio 
work, 282 

Dadistan-i Dlnik’\ on the fate of 
the soul after death, 
iS245 

„ on taqdir and tadbir^ 

161 

on good aotiona in- 
ereasing with into* 
rest, 151 

J)ain & : used in the sense of 

(q.T.) and KunUhna (q.v«), 
121-23, 127, 128 


DaM: a spiritual component of 
the soul, 122-28 

„ Prof. Oliphant's ezpositioni. 
of doitUt^ 123 

„ Vendidad and Hadokht* 
Nask on dainA, 125-30 
called Kuniahna in Mino- 
kherad and in Viraf-Nameh^ 
137,139 

,, called ganjbbar‘i herfe^ 134 
„ used in a broad sense, 143-44 
Daevas, the, 125, 148 
D&iti, river, 182, 355 
D&itya river, 355 
Dak*hin, 55 
Damascus, 84, 337, 341 
^*Dara-i Askandar”— a SuSstfe 
work, 280 

Dara-i Darayan— last of the Aches- 
menides, 62, 65, 59-72, 88-90, 98, 99 
Darab Hormazyar’s Bivayat, 252^ 
266, 258 

„ its classification, 268 
Dari language, 32 
Darius Uystcuspes, 16, 17, 200 
Darius-^last of the Aohesmenides 
(see Dara-i Darayan^, 85, 104, 10^ 
109 

Darmesteter, Prof., 6, 81, 91, 340 

„ on the KhyaonaiL 180 

„ on Alexander, 111-18 

**Darun Yasht”, 245 
«‘DAstftn Adresah”, 317 
Davands: his reward for the least 
act of goodness, 154 
Dawson, 35» 

Days of the Parsee month, 220 
Daz-i Napisht (Boyal Treasury)^ 
65-67, 70, 71 

Dazda^corresponding to Kash* 
srub Nask, 76 

Deguignes Mr.— his hutory of the 
Hu^, 165-65, 203, 210 
Dehk&n, the, 94 305. \ 

Delhi, 271 
Denmark, 9 

**De Bepublica** of Plato, 848 
Deri language, 287 
Desai, Mr. P. B., 17 
Desatir, 275, 280, 283, 349: on 
Alexander’s descent, 52: described 
888-88 

Destanir (see Desatir), 287 
Destiny, 151-64 
DevApar Yog, 88 
Dhabbar, Ervad B* K., 255 / 

, Dharma SAstras, the, 257 
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i)»'n(8ee^n&), 137 

Vwar Hard” -on the dee- 
traction of Zoroaetrian iiteratare, 
74-79 

“Dinkard**, 29 

on the war between the 
Iranians end the 
Huns, 186-89 
on the two great libra- 
ries of Iran, 65-66 
„ on the destruction ^ of 
Zoroastriah litera- 
ture, 70-71 

*<Dinkard-i Haft Khodayan**, 64 
Dio Chrysontonius, 41 : 

„ n on the Mahabha- 

rata, 11 

Diodorus Seculus: on sutteeship, 24 
,, „ on the destruc- 

tion of Persian 
literature by 
Alexander 101- 
103 

Dionysius Periegetes, 211 
Disa-pothi (family death-register V. 
an account of it, 228-51 
„ its meaning, 228 
M how Parsee days and 

months are marked in 
it, 229 

,i kept by family-priests, 

230 

a diaa-pothi of M alesar in 
Naosari described, 232- 
46 

,, abbreviations in this dtaa • 

pothi explained! 234- 
37 

. how persons bearing the 

same name in a dtsa- 
pothi are distinguish- 
ed, 237 

why the name of a living 
person is entered in 
/ it, 237-41 

how it i*? prepared, 241*42 
„ its historical importance* 
242-51 

Divi, a Brahmin, 51 
^•Divide and Role”— policy advoca- 
ted by Aristotle, 84 
*^iwan-i Hafea'\ 9 
Dneiper, the, 211 
^Doubles** of things, 140 
Dowaon^i John, .257 
prammas, 292. •[: . 


Drain, 2$. E., 219, 221, 222, 223, 221^ 
Dryad, nymph of (he woods, 146 
Dufi, Sir Grant, 169 
Dugar, 3|1 

** Dulayal Ferpre Shahea'*, 31 
Duncan, . Jonathan, Governor of 
f Bombay, 284 

Dursharin, Durdaharua— ’ancestor 
of Zoroaster, 87 

Duahmakt^heVi of evil thoughts^. 
^13Q 

Dussera Hill, 243 
Duty, 151-63 

Duzukktch^hell of evil words, 130 
jDuzvarahta^heW of evil deeds, 130* 
Dvijas, the, 260 

E 

Ecbatana, 102 - 

Edessa, 114 

Eggeling, Dr.— on Sutteeship, 24 
Sgypt, 24, 104 

Eiz*ud-peen KhalidKhany— trans- 
lator of Sanskrit books, 31 
Elbourz, Mount, 125, 136 
Eliezer, B*. 262 

Elliot: his **Bi8teiy of India”, 
29, 35, 86 
England, 25, 160 
Enoch, 17 

Ephthalites (see White Buns), 
21, 166, 167, 170, 172, 194, 207, 
209, 211, 215, 221 
Eraj— ancestor of Zoroaster, 87 
Eran, 207, 213 \ 

Erskine, William ; his En^’liFh 
translation of the- 
Desatii, 283-84 

„ „ his estiroete of 

the Desatir, 286 
Espimfin (Spitaman), 86 
Eudokia, Empress, 342 
Europe, 166 
Eusebius, 341 


Faghanish, King— same as Tcrs- 
mana (q.v.), 171, 202, 209, 212,. 
218, 221 
Faith, 160 64 

Faizi, Shaikh, 14, 35, 36, 41, 42,. 
44. 46, 5?. 57 

'•Fall of the Angels,*’ the, 347 
Farhad— a disciple of AzarEaiwan^ 
296 
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Flurhang Kith, 320 
Farhang, Dastur— author 6f An* 
darz-T Jamshid, 282 
FarhOah (see Farokhsbi), 93 
Farhudi, 315 
Faridun, King, 64 

Farmalium, Padre, 35 i 

farohaVt 140 

Farokhshi, 93 

Farrah Kari, ZlOp 311, 315 

Fars (see Pars), 17 

Farshad, 312, 318 

Farshidmard, 351 " 

Farzaneh Behrazn— author, of 

*'Sh&ri8tan*i Chah&r ChaiOan’’ * 
(q.v.), 61. 99, 281, 283. 290. 291. 
295, 296. 303. 307-09. 313. 31749, 

- 329. 35i 

F^iWdr Behram. the younger, 
318 

[Farzaneh Farshidvard— a disciple 
I Of Azar Kaiwan, 303, 206<07 
Farzaneh Kharrad*-a disciple of 
Azar Kaiwan, 305-07 
Farzaneh Khiradmand— a disciple 
of Azar Kaiwan, 303, 303-07 
Farzaneh Khashi— a disciple of 
Azar Kaiwan, 281, 306. 307, 311 
Farzaneh Sbihdnsh— a disciple of 
Azar Kaiwan, 306 
Fate (see Karina), 11748, 159-64 
Federasf (Paitirasp)— ancestor of 
Zoroaster, 86 
Ferishta, 17, 30 

Feroze Tiip;hluk, King— orders the 
translation of Sansluit books, 31 
“Pihrist”, the — on the Greek 
system of modicine, 114 
Firdousi, 15, 60, 63, 84. 150, 167, 
171, 182, 188, 194, 195, 
202, 209, 212, 216, 218, 
221-25, 266. 267 
„ on the descent of Alexan- 
der, 62 

Fire -temples of Iran, 96-98, 102, 103 
„ the purpose they 

served, 195-96 
their destruction 
according to 
Azar Kaiwan, 
297 

Firuz, King, 171, 197 

„ famine in Persia in his 
time, 214-15 

.. his war with the Huns, 
209, 210, 212, 214-24 

Fleet, Dr., 228 


Fort William, 284 
France, 19, 169, 166 . 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Aiiitria^ 
118 

Frashaoshtrs, 181 
Fravashi, 140, 344, 346 
Frazd&nava lake, 182 
Fraziaht, demon, 132 
FrearwiU, 1X8. 159-64 

G 

Gabriel du Ghinon— on Alexander 
and the Persians, 112 
Gadha, Oadhaiya coins, 202, 203 
Qadbia Paisa, 302 
**GajaBta Abalish**, 20 
Galen, 115 

Gandarians. Gandarii, the, 200 
Gftndh&ra Brahmins, 200 
Gan^a, the, 3 

Ganj-i Shaspigan (Royal Treasury), 
65, 66, 69, 70. 71 

“Qanj-i Shayagan’’— on duty, 148, 
152 

ganj&bar»i kerfe (see daind), 134 
Garchgan, 195 

Garcia de Orta : on the Parsees, 270 
Gardgistan, 219 

Gard-nmana— seat of Ahura Mazda, 
126, 129, 131 

**Garzan-i Danesh”— original name 
of “Kheshtab” (q.v.), 323 
Gathas, the, 64, 128, 138, 259, 844 
gavashni, 1^4, 156 
Gazni, 267 

geh-sarnd ceremony, 240 
Gemaliel, 262 
Gemarah, 261 
Georgia, 21 
Germans, the, 11 

„ their history and a study 
of their social life, 22-24 
Germany, 8, 22, 166, 212 
Gbazali, Imam, 337, 339 
Qhazipur, 19, 169 

Ghiyasud -din— original name of 
Naqib Khan (q.v.), 43 
Gibbon, 22, 23 

„ on the teaching of agri- 
culture as inculcated 
in the Vendidad, 148 
Gimar, 19, 170 
Gnak mine, 74 

Gnostics, the, 331, 341 ,, 

Goa, 35 
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Godrez, son of Keshwi^, warrior* 
177» 290« 807 
Ooethid^ 9 

Golden Age of the Gupta^, 169* 206 
Gollaa: his reference to Mihrkula* 
213 

poifo, 3, 4 

Gray* Dr. Louis* 253* 254 
Greece, 69, 104* 105. 107, 109, 341, 
343 

Greeks* the, 11, 37* 70, 106* 108* 
113 341 

„ their view on the 
* doubles ’ of things, 
160 

Guebres* tbe, 88, 89, 110* 312 
Gujarat, 202* 231* 246, 2*46, 214, 
271^ 277* 278 

Bana” bf Lachmi Narayan, 
277 

<*Galiatan** of Sa'di, 8 
^'Gulistan-i Binash: (*< Sharistan*^ 
(q.v.)), 281* 283, 289, 308 
Gupta Era, the, 206* 225 
Guptas* the, 169* 172* 196, 197 
Gushtasp (see Vishtaap) 

„ bis war with the Huns, 64* 
66*68* 86, 89* 98, 130* 192, 196 
Gwalior* 198* 208 


HachE—corresponding to Ratash* 
tfilh Nask, 75.76 

Hadokht Nask: on kuniahna, 120 
„ on vda^na or dCn, 

122 

11 on the sum total 

of one’s actions, 
126-30 

Haechadasp— ancestor of Zoroaster. 
86 

Halis, 330 

•* his Diwftn* 9 

Hair4n— name of an IrAki horse, 
272 

Saitals* Haitalites* the (see Ephtha- 
litea and White Huns)* 167* 194, 
202* 209* 211-16, 218-21* 223. 225 
^ ^’BaiwAt-nl.Haiw&n”, 44 
\S6izm (Aaeml^ancestor of Zoro- 
aster, 87 

;S[a|i Ibrahim, 67 

Khalfa: on Sufism, 337 

B4khioh---(Chakhshnoosh>--eiioes. 
tbr ,of Zoroaster, 86 

SittlidAAi 102 


kamuzor^hemg in tune With na* 
ture, 157-58 

Hhmistagan— place midway be- 
tween Heaven and Hell, 137-38 
Hamistag&ni, 133 

Hamza Ispahan!: on the destruction 
of Persian literature by Alezan* 
' der, 91, 99* 112 
Hamzeh* Amir, 40* 65 
Haoma (man), 63 
Haoma (plant), 63 
*^Haoma Yasht’*, 111 
Happiness and misery, 143-59 
Haraberezaiti, Mt., 125 
• Hard&r^ancestor of Zoroaster, 86 
Hiudarashna — ancestor of Zoroas- 
ter, 86 

Hdri Charan Das, 36 
Haribans (see Harivam^\^ 
Harivam$a* 88, 57 
Harlez* M. — on aaha (q.v.), 145 
Harnack* Prof. : on Platonism, 33< 
Haroun-al-Bashid, 29 
H&run— a disciple of Farzaneh 
Behram (q.v.), 318 
Hasan Shirazi* Sayyad, 295 
Hastalites (see Huns, Ephthalites), 
171-72 

Hastings* Dr., 253 
Hastings, Marquis, Govemor-Gene* 
ral, 289 

Hataria, Maneckji Limji, 353 
Haug* Dr., 257 

„ on Alexander’s' burning 

of Persepolis, 63, 109-10 
„ on the allegory of kuth 

iahna, 140 

„ on ** the moral philoso- 

phy of Zoroaster"* 145 
H&van Gah, 263 

Hayatalifl* the (see Haitals), 220 
'Haz&r Shu’a”, 45 
Heaven— how gained, 149-51 
Heaven and Hell — Zoroastrian view 
of, 155-59, 346-47 
Hebrews, the, 257-58 
Hector, 11 
Heoiiba, 11 

Hedjdasf (Haechadasp)— ancestor 
of Zoroaster, 86 

Heeren: on Alexander’s destruction 
of Persepolis, 62-63* 109-10 
Hellas, 112 

Hephastion: his funeral described* 
102-103 

H^thalites (see Haitalites and 
Ephthalites), 209* 218 
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•fSorftt, 311*12 
Jieraftr (H.arciar)<^aDceBtor of Zo* 
rooeter, 86 
Hermippus, 341 
'Hero» son of Annenius, 342 
BierodotuB, 200 

„ on SutteeBhip, 24 
Hezateuch, the, 250*60 
Hieun Tseng— a Chinese writer, 226 
^^Highlanders of iiajputana/* tbe, 
21 

-Hinav&n (see Khyaonas), 161, 167 
Hind, Hindustan, 276, 205, 31 1, 352 
Hindus, the; 280 

Hiong Nu, the — identified with^ 

the Huns, 166 
Hippocratus, 115 
ffitopadesha. 9, 69 
Hodivala|Mr. Si E., 18 

20 V 

JB Kft-i Mashfi^in sect, 336 
BokmA-i IshrAym sect, 336 
Holy Land, the, 166 
nSom&i, 18 
Homer, 11, 37 

**Homer of the East**, the, 267 
Honorius, Roman General, 211 
llormaz, King, 171, 209 
Horma^syar Prainroz*3 liivayat, 266 
’Hosh, Mobed— a disciple of Azar 
Eaiwan, 316, 323, 351 
Hoshang, King, 286 
Hoshang, Dastur of Poona, 76 
HoshbAm prayer, 344 
Hoshedar, future apostle, 93 
Hoshyar— -a disciple of Azar Kai* 
wan, 309 

Hoskin, Col. John, 20*21 
Hostanes, the Arohimagus, 341 
Houtsma, Prof. M. Th., 166 
'hukhta — ^heaven of good words, 
129 

humata — ^heaven of good thoughts, 
129 

Humayun, Emperor, 270, 272 
Humayun Nami — giaad-mother of 
Azar Kaiwan, 294 

fiunus, Hunas, the (see Huns), r66» 
173, 181, 184 

Huns, the : their home, 166-72 
„ their religion, 172*204 

„ their invasion of India, 

18-21, 169-72 

„ their relations with India, 

205-208 

„ their relations with Per- 
sia, 208-14 


Hunt, the: jmntioned in Avestat 
Pahlavi and Persian 
writings, 173-06 « 

„ mentioned in Indian 
books, 167, 196-209 
„ their wars with the great 

empires of ancient times, 
e 210-13 

,, their wars with the Ira- 

nians, 174-85 

Hunus of Vaesaka, the, 175-77 
Haris, celestial — their conception 
thought to be the same as of the 
allegory of kunishna (q.v*), 136, 
l40 

Hoiyar, l)avar, 280 
Hush — father of Kbushi (q*v.), 312 
Hushain GAh, 263 
Hushis, the — a sect of the Parsees, 
279 

HushyAr— a disciple of Azar 

Kaiwan, 277, 281, 303, 308, 309, 
313, 314, 322-23 
Huttington, 215 

Huzishtar (see Yudhi$tbira), 53, 54 
A vars^o— heaven of good deeds, 129 
Hyde, Dr., 5, 204 
Hydiabad, 277 

Hyons, Hyaenas, the (see Xbyao- 
nas and Huns), 174, 179-81, 186- 
89, 192 
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larcuB (VyAsa?), 11 
Ibn al-Balkhf: on the library at 
Istakhar, 66-67 
Ibn al-Moqafia, 81 
Ilahi Faith of Akbar, 46 
Ilekbans, the, 167 
India, 16*20, 69, 82, 167 

„ its invasion by the Huns, 
165, 169-72, 196-208 
Indo-Iranians, the, 23 
Indo- Scythians, the (see White 
Huns), 168 
Indus, the, 168 

Industry — Zoroustrian conception 
of, 147-50 

„ Noshirvan’s representa- 
tion 160-51 

ban, 16, 17, 20, 59, 70, 72, 74» 80, 
82^ 90, 99, 106, 161, 276, 355 ^ 

Iranian literature: destroyed bj . 

Alexander and 
Arabs, 59 
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X^iaa literature: not supposed to 
, l»e destroyed by 

' V Alexander^ 90-03 

•, H rise and flill of. 

63-69 

„ „ translated into 

^ , Greek. IW-IO , 

Iranians, the. 10-18. 81, 59, 07, 172. 
177. 179, 183-80, 188, 198, 197, 
199, 297 

Iran-Shfth, fire templa. 840-47 
Ir&n-vej, 355 v 
Iraq, 90 

Isfandiar (see Asfandiar), 190 
Ishraqi sect, 288, 889, 334-37, 339, 
342 


Iskandar (see Alexander), 99 
Isnad (Ya(na or Yasht), 88 
Ispahan, 98, 283, 313, 314, 318 
Istakhar (see Persipolis), 290, 312 
„ its library, 66-68, 81 
Italy, 19, 166, 211 
“Ithoter Ilivoyat»», 264 
Izad, 334 
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Jagh&ni (see Chaghani), 223-24 
Jalal DawArii, Mulla, 308 
Jamal-ud-din Mahmud, Khajeh, 308 
Jamas, Jamas p— prime minister of 
Qushtasp, 89 
Jamasp, King, 210, 214 
Jamasp-asana, Dastur J. M., 250 
Jamasp Hakim, 309 
^‘Jamaspi”: on the war between 
Vishtasp and Arjasp, 192 
*'Jamasp-nameh*’, 206 
•‘Jam i Kaikhusro” byKhudaJui, 
281, 283, 288-80, 301, 311, 322, 
323, 349 

•‘Jami-ul-Hikayat”, 40 
Jamna, the, 3 
JamshAspis, the, 279 
Jamshed, King, 03, 64, 100 
Jamshedji Jejeebhoy — record of his 
death, 850 
Jarrott, 38, 50 

•‘Jashan-i Sadeh” of Mjbed Hush- 
yap, 281, 309 

Jasnasfshaii -King of Tabaristin, 
68,80 

Javit-sheda-d&d (see Vendidad), 78 
Jehongir, Emperor, 43, 45, 381 
Jehoun, the, 815 

Jews, the (see Hebrews), 157, 859, 
860, 280 

^ Jha^Dr. Qanganath, 1 


Jinasena, a Jam author, 885-26 
“Jbg Basbist”: translated into Per- 
sian, 35-36 

Jones, Sir William: his soholarthlp, 
^ 4-6, 8 

„ „ on the Dabistan, 

876 

Joshiils, Book of, 259-60 
Junaghad, 170 
JundiShapur, 113-16 
Justin II, 167 
Justinian, 337 
Juvidamukhi, 30 

K 


Eai Bashan, 98 
Kai Kaus (see Kaus) 
Eaikhusni, Kip& 17, 64,v&2 
Kaikhusru, sonhf Kaiwan, 
300, 301 


Kaikhusru Asfandyar, 292, 301, 
323, 324 

Kaikobad, King, 98 
Kaikobad, Dastur of Poona, 75 
Kaiwan, 289, 202, 300, 301, 309 
“Kaka Madham*’ — a ballad, 249 
Kala—god of death, 226 
Kalhapa, historian of Kashmir, 20, 
199-201, 225 

Kalidasct, 10, 50, 167-69, 195, 205 
“Kalileh va Damneh’\ 30, 82, 11.4 
Kalkin, Kalkiraja— a name of Mihr 
kula (q.v.), 225 

Kalopamo— a name of Mihrkula 
(q.v.), 226 ^ 

Kama Bohra s Rivayat — on the 
destruction of Persian literature 
by Alexander, 9 1 

K&mgdr — author of ••Samr&d Ka- 
meh”, 282 

K&mgAr— grand-father of Mobed 
Saru^, 309 
kanAt^ 356 
, Kanbolimi, 44 
Kanga, Fort of, 176 
Kangoi, Turkish tribe, 166 
Kangra Valley, 30 
KapAhAsaut 314 

KaranjA kAranjA : derived end 
' explained, 354-56 
kArez, kAfiz : derived and explai- 
ned, 354-56 

Karkaria, Mr. Merwanji, 232, 236 
Karkaria, Mr. P, M. 249 
Karluk, the— a Turkish tribe, 16? 
Karma (see kunishna) 
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Karma : its primitive and technicul 
religious sense^ 117 
„ its Iranian equivalents, 118- 

. 9 , same as dalna (q.v.), 121-23 
„ Avesta and Pahlavi passages 
illustrating the do^rine 
of Ararma, 124-39 
,9 in the form of a maiden, 
as represented ; in litera- 
tures other than the 
Avesta, 139-40 

9 , proverbs and sayings reflee- ^ 
ting the doctrine of" 
karma^ 141-43 

9 , karma in a broad sense, 
g ^ 143-44 

I If as eoual to deed or des- 

lOPBak, 192 
Kashgar, 167,^315 

Kashmir, 20, 49, 50, 199, 200, 201, 
^*271, 275, 277. 303, 309. 310. 314-16, 
318, 351 

Kashsrflb Kask, 76 
Kathiawar, 202 

Kaus bin Biistam, Mulla, 283. 350 
Kaus. King, 64, 192 
Kayanians. the, 17, 86. 196, 274, 
291 

Kazwini: on the library of Ista- 
khar,66 

Kekobad Manock Changa Shah. 
247-48 

Kennedy, Capt.; on the author of 
the Dabistan, 276-77 
Kennery Caves, 285 
kerdur (see karma and kunishna) 

9 , used, in Persian, in the 
sense of karma and 
kunishna, 120 21, 142 
„ used in a broad sense, 143-44 
Keres&ni— opponent of Haoraa. 64 
„ Keryosang’s interpretation 
of it, 111 
Kerman, 62 
Kershasp, 350 
^^Kershasp-nameb 350 
Kesbawar, 310 

Khskan. the, 195, 209, 219, 221 
Khalifs, the : their empire destroy- 
ed by the Huns, 166 
Khfln&s (see Jamas), 89 
Khandiu, 53 
Khaneh-ztd. 323 
Khata (Cathay), 314. 315 
Khatli, the, 194-95 


Khazars, the, 166, 171 
Khetyodath, 201 

^‘Khishtab** : writtein ‘ by Mobed^ 
Hosh (q.v.), 2M, 299, 301. 323. 
349, 851 

Khodanis. the, 279 
Kborasfur, 68, 337. 

Ehordeh Avesta, 93 
Ehshathraosaoka, fort, 175-76 
Ehshatriyas, the, 24 
^'Khiidfii-Naroeh’*. 82 
Khuda-Jui Namdar^author of 
‘^Jam-i Kaikhusru**, 281, 288, 
289, 800, 303, 311-12, 323 
Khnra of the Central Provinces, 
207 

when recited in the ritaaK 
235 

Ehurshid— father of Parastar (q.v.), 
and Peshkar (q.v.), 313-14" 
Ehushi, Mobed— disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, 312, 324 

Ehushnawaz, Khashnawfiz : identi- 
fied with Toramana (q.v.), 205, 
209, 212, 218-27 

Khusrav Anusharvan (see Noshir* 
van), 114, 294 

Ehusro Eobad (see Noshirvan), 
167 

Khusroii (see Sikandar), 96 
Khusro I (see Noshirvan), 167 
Khusro Parviz, 171, 287. 292. 323, 
324, 351 
KbOst Nash, 77 
Khuzistan, 114 
Khwaja of Ajmir, the; ^9 
Khyaonas, Khyaons, the (see 
Hyaona, Huna, Hons), 174, 179-81, 
184, 187-89, 191. 192 
Kilisiyik (Christians), 111 
Kiss of Peace ”, 157-58 
'^Kissoh-i Sanjan": on the des- 
truction of Persian literature 
Alexander, 94 

^^Kisseh-i Sultan Mahmud 267 
Kleuker, J. P., 341 
KQbad, King, 171, 210, 213, 214 
Kokand, 44 
Koran, the, 291, 338 
Koukhas— corruption of Khuah* 
nawkt (q.v.), 216, 221, 224 
53, 54 • 

identified with Koresani. 
(q.v.), 64, in 
Kobera, 168 

Kiimaragupta I, 169, 206 
Kniiirahar, 274 
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kunishna : tue of the word in the 
sense ot* karma, in 
V Pahlavi writings, 119-20» 

137-39 

„ i-laug on the all^ory of 
. kunishna, 140 

„ used in a bro^ sense* 
143-44 . ^ 

Eunti, 53 

Kura, 171,207 

Kurus, the, 40, 47 

Knnik^etra, ^ke, 38 

Kutar, M. N., 254 

Kutar, M. P., 254 

Kutb-ud*Din Mubarak Shah, 31 

L 

L ich'hcnao, brother oi R&m, 55 
^achmi Naarayan author of Qul- 
I tiaaa*', 277 
Lahore Museum, 71, 208 
Lahore, 277, 313, 318, 319 
**Lalla Rookh”, 347 
'Laaka, 55, 56 

Laamann, Prof. — on the lessons 
taught by the East, 10 
Lei iih— aking of the Huns, 170, 171 
•Le Strange, Mr* G* — his translation 
of Ibn-al Balkhi, 66-67 
‘Levi, Prof. Syivain, 1, 3, 4 
‘Liiavati”— translated by Faizi, 36. 

Lohrasp, 64, 98 

^ Lyoius, Alexander’s general, 108 

M 

Mahmad Aii— disciple of Azar Kai« 
wan, 317-18 

Mahmad Beg Tamin— disciple of 
Azar Kaiwan, 318 
Mahmad Hasan, 310 
-Mahmad JSIurbakhsh, Imam, 316 
Mahmad S 'ay ad— disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, 318 
' ^'Maasira-l-Umara”, 43 
Ma^donians, the, 101, 104, 107, 

■Mayoudi, 194, 216, 220, 224, 225, 
339, 340 

„ on the destruction of 
Persian literature by 
Alexander, 86-89, 112 ‘ 
-Magadha, 169 
Maffhas, the. 21 

-Magi, the, 80, 87, 89, 98, 97, 889 . 


Magyare, the, 188 
MahabAd, Meh Abad, 286, 294 
Mah&bhftrata, 9, 257 

„ referred to by Wes- 

tern writers, 10-12 
„ Akbar’s appreciation 

of, 14-15 

' „ edition undertaken 

byBhandarkar Ins- 
titute, 10-17 

„ its Persian transla- 

tion, 26-28, 35-43 
„ a list of its transla- 

tors, 41-46. 

„ Abul Fazl’s account 

of it, 37-38 

„ Badaoni’s account 

of it, 39-40 ) 

,, nature ^oLJh® 

aian transition, 51- 
52 

Mahadev, Mahadib, Mahandit, 53, 
54 

MahAh^disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 
319 

Mahbud, Khansalar of Noshirvan, 
305 

Mahamud of Qazni, 267 
‘*MakashafAt-i KaiwAni”, 289 
«*MAkulAt-i Bahmani”, 350-51 
Malcolm, Sir John, 221, 225, 284 
Malesar (Naosari), 232, 241, 243, 
245 

Mallinatha, Commentator of Raghu- 
vamsa, 168 

Malws, 52, 170, 197, 207 
Manes, Mani, 281, 331 
Mananghd— corresponding to Vish- 
tasp Nask, 77 
manaskni, 144, 156 
Mandsor Inscriptions, 167 
Menichean doctrines, 286 
Mankir— angel judging actions of 
men, 48 

Manook, son of Changa Shah, 346-48 
MAn Singh, 44 
Manu, lawgiver, 9, 257 
Manushahr (see Minoohehr)— ances- 
tor of Zoroaster, 87 
Marv-al Bud, 229 
' M&triohAlA, 198 
Max Miiller, 11, 12, 14, 15, 37 
Mazda, 125 

Mazdekaism^uprooted by Nodiir* 
van, 69, 285 

Mazdakia, the— a sect of the Par* 
sees, 279 
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MazdayaananSi tha^ 20» 115, 

147, 172, 185, 189, 190, 198 
Media, 21, 108 
Meher (aee Mithra), 122, 199 
Meherjirima, Dastur E. S., 262, 270 
Mehrab— disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 
319 . 

Meiners— his view on the Zend* 
Avesta, 6 
Mere, the, 20, 21 
Merwara, 21 

Meshed, 278 , 

Metempsyohoaia^Akbar’s belief in, 

48*49 ^ . 

**Mihin Farosh”— a Sufistio work, 
282 

Mihireshvar, 149 

Mihirkula — Hunnic King, son of 
M l^itomana, 20, 21, 171, 

^ . #»¥T2, 197-201, 206, 206, 

208, 212, 213, 225 
„ called Kalkiraja, 225-26 

„ called Kaiopand, 226 

Mihr (see Mithra), 200 
Mil&nis, the— a sect of the Parsees, 
279 

Milton, 266 

Minochebr. King, 64, 87 
Minoohehrhonoji, Prof. N. D., 352 
Mino-kherad— on one’s kunishna 
(q.v.), 119, 140-41 
„ on the destiny of 

the soul, 131-32 
„ on duty, 152 

Mino-kherd^ 333 
Mir Aslirafally, 288 
Mirkhond, 215, 216, 220, 224, 225 
„ on the library of Ista* 
khar, 67, 68 

Mithra (see Meher), 125, 198, 199 
Mithraism, 212 
Mitra (see Mithra), 199 
Mobeds, the, 201 

Moghul Emperors: their patronage 
of literature, 271-72 
Mohammad, 6, 116, 140 

„ on taqdir and tndhir^ 
163 

Mohammad bin al Hasan bin 
Asfandyar, 82 

Mohaan Fani— supposed author of 
the Dabistan, 276-77 
«*Mojejat-i Jarthosht’*: on Alexan- 
der, 61 

Monserrate, Father: on the Parsees, 
270 

Moore, Thomas, 347 


Moreland, W« H.i' on the Paiseenr* 
of the titqe of Akbar, 270 
Mosaic doctrines, 285 
Moses, 259, 261 

MUb&rak, Shaikh— father of Abtil'* 
Fazl, 44 

Mulla Feroze, Dastur, 277, 283, 284,., 
§ 849 ^ 

Muluk-i Tawaif, 84, 100 , 

Mundy : on the Parsees, 270 
Miinshi, Dosabhai Sorabji— transla-^ 
tor of “Zaidasht Afsbar”, 292,.. 
299, 301, 802; 349 ' * 

**Muntakhab ut-Tawarikh”, 28, 85,. . 

41, 43, 44, 119, 277 
Musa— disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 318 
Mutakalamin sect, 336 
Mystics, the— their classes, 331-32 


Nafasht, Mount (see Daz-i Kapisht), 
67 

Nagar Brahmins, 277 
Nagarcote, 30 

Nakir aOd Mankir — angels who • 
judge actions of men, 48 
**Nal and Daman”— translated by^ 
Faisi, 46 
nam-grahan, 228 

„ its signification, 242 
ndn — sacred bath, 240 
Nandas, the, 274 
Haojote ceremony, 234, 240 
Naosari, 239, 240, 243, 245-50, 278 
Kaotarides, the, 178 
Naphthalites, the (see Kphthalites), 
194 

Naqib Khan — his translation of 
Mahabharata, 14, 36, 41, 44, 51 
Nar&yapa, 54 

Nariman Hoshang’s Kivayat, 246, 
264 

„ „ on the destn]o<» 

tion of Per- 
sepolis by Ale- 
xander, .92 

N&stika, the, 38 
Navnrhood, 235 
Nazisht demon,* 132 
Neo-Platonism, 330-39 
Neo-Flatonists, the, 114 
Neryosang Dhaval: his rendering of 
kuniahnn, 119 

„ „ his rendering of.. 

kereaani. 111 

Nestor of the Persians, the, 177 
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Neitor ol the Te^niane, tiie, IJfV 
Nefltorians, the. 114 ‘ »; 
^^^ibelunge, 11, 37 
i^ioholson, Prof. : on Sufiem, 339 ^ 
^Nioolaos of Difmasone, 341 ' " 

Kimrod-^identified with BeW# 58 
; Nizami: on the destruotion of Zoro- 
^ , astrian literature by Aleiaa^r 
33k 59, 51, 73, 94-98 
Norris: on the language of the 
De8atir,281 

North-West^ Prov|noe8, 19, 169, 
205 

Northern Indifl, 75, 259 
*'Nodi-Daru*’— a. Suhstio book, 281 
310 

Noshirvan, King, 30, 171, 104, 210, 
213, 294, 305, 337, 339 
„ restores Zoroastrian, 
literature, 59, 59 

Kowshaba— wife of Alexander, 30, 
**Nuh-Sepehr*’— a work of Amir 
Khusro, 31 

♦ o 

Oesterby, Rev, W. C. B., 253 
Oharmazd (see Ahura Mazda), 93 
190 

Old Testament, 85, 259, 250 
Oliphant, Prof. S. G.— his interpre- 
tation of daina (q.v.), 123 
Omar Kbalif, 50 

** Oriental Movement’* in Germany, 
8-9 

Oriental Studiesr-views on, 4-25 
Oshfft, 235 
Ostrogoths, the, 21 
Oudh, 55 

Oxus, the, 205, 212, 214, 215, 225 

p 

Paekeris, the —a sect of the Parsees, 
279 

Paetarasp, Faitirasp— ancestor of 
Zoroaster, 86 

Paget, Lady— on Karma (q.v.), 118 
Pa^ak— its abbreviated form in a 
Disa-pothi, 235 

Pal&sh, King (see Balash), 214 
Pamphilia, 342 

** Pand-Nameh” of Farshidmard, 
351 

pandna, the 40, 47 
Panj Pahari, 274 

districts of eoolesiastioal 
jurisdiction, 231-32, 245 


, P&pak&n,v94 

Para Biiahma Naiayina, 334 
Parasite— how gained, 149-51 
Paranjpy4i Dr. V«M., 12 
Parents— participate in the righte- 
ous deeds of their childfen, 152 53 
Paris 150 ^ 

Parmenio-* advises Alexander not 
to devastate Persepoliis, 105 
Pfirasikas, the 158 
Paristar, Mobed— a disciple of Azar 
Kalwan, 285, 313-14 
Pars (see Pars),. 90, 100, 293 
Persees, the, 50, 51, 158, 270 

„ their position during the 
Mof ul period, 270-71 
„ their faith acoording to 
the Dabistan, 279-80 . 

Parshadgao Khumbyai:i^94 I 

“ Parsi-Nameh”, 9 
Persian, the : their description in 
the Dabistan, 280-83 
Parson, Prof., 26 
Partbians, the,' 107 
Patna, 259, 274, 277, 295,299, 303, 
307, 313-16, 350 
Pateliputra, 17, 207, 212, 274 
Patel, B. B., 268, 300 
Pafef— penitential formula of 
praver, 130, 343 
Pathdlc, Prof., 20, 206, 225 
Pausanius, 341 
Pazand, 88 

Pentateuch, the, 259-51 ' 

Perfides, 108 
Peripetetios, the, 337 
Persia, 157, 158, 171, 172, 195, 197, 
199, 203, 206 

„ the ante-ohamber of the 
East”, 17, 18 

„ destruction of its library 
by the Arabs, 59-50 
„ destruction of its literature 
by Alexander, 58, 115 
Fersiansu the, 23, 105, 108, 109, 
2U0 

„ their wars with the Huns, 

209-22 

Persipolis: its devastation by Alex- 
ander, as described by 
the classical writers, 101- 
109 

„ Quintus Curtius’a ac- 

count of its destruction, 
105-109 

„ Haugonits destruction, 

109 -10 ' 







^•iBipolif: Plutareh’f ao&)jm(of itaf 

• ^ d^tAotioVlW-lW 

„ Bogeni* on HsMestnio- 

tion, 112 

„ Shi^pur BharoQha’s Riva* 

yat on iti destruotion, 
92-93 

Peshana, a daeva-worshipper, 182 
JPeshdadians, the, 17, 86, 274 
Peahkar, Mobed — a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, 394, 314-15 
Peshotan, Dastur P. B., 186-87 
Peshotan, son of Qushtasp, 93 
Petchenegs, the, 166 
Philip of Maoedon, 62, 108 
Philo Judttus, 334 
'■Philostratiis, 11 

‘ - Bkanda- 


i^*pUlar of Victory** of 
I, gui^ta, 19 • 

Pir&n, factor of the 7 
177 


TuraaUns, 


Pirnz, king (see Firuz), 218 
Plato, 333, 334, 336, 340, 341, 342, 
345 

Plato of Athens, 108 
Platonism, 333-43 
Pliny, 200, 341, 348 
Plotinus, 334, 337, 339 
Plutarch : his account of the des- 
truction of Persepolia by Alexan- 
der, 104-105 

Polano, Prof. H., 260, 263, 264 
Poona, 10, 22, 14, 15 
Pouruahasp, 86 
Frayapa, 3 

Prayer — its efficacy, 148-49 
Priam, 11 

Priests, Parsee— their sacerdotal 
j^iai^rengements, 231- 
32 

’ • ' of Navsari— the 
division of sa- 
cerdotal rights 
amongst them- 
selves, 1^2 

Friscus, Byzantine historian, 216, 
320, 222, 224 ^ ^ 

Proverbs— reflecting the doctrine of 
karma (q.v,), 141-43 
Pseudo Callisthenes, 85 
Ptolemy, geographer, 104, 168, 

211 

Punjab, the, 168, 277 
Puragiipta— son of Skandagupta, 
171 

Pur&nas, the, 257 
Puma, the, 248 


Qadiri— Badaoiii*a poetical nain<«0 
Qaswiii.43 f , 

Qazwmi, HamduUa Mnstawfi, 98 
QuMns Curtius— his account of the. 
^ destruction of Persepolis,^106-l0tf< 

R 

Rabbis, tho, 261, 318 
RAdis, the— a. sect of the Parsees, 
279 

Raghu— hero of Raghuvamta, 168 
Raghuvam.^— referring to tho 
Huns, 19, 167-69, 196, 295 
Raj agriha Hills, 274 
**Bajatarangitf**, '29, 50, 198:291, 
*2.5-*# 

**Raj&vli** — translated into Persian, 
35 36 

Rajvade, Prof., 12 
Ram, 55 

RamAyana, tho, 9, 411, 17, 18, 37, 
257 

„ translated into Per- 

sian, 35, 36, 44, 55, 
56 

Ram Bhat— a disciple of Azar Kai« 
wan, 319 

B&m Chand (see KAm), 55 
Ramchand, Khatri, 319 
** Eamazastan *’ —a Sufl book, 283 
rana-stambka (Pillar of Viotoryi, 
167 

Bashnu— weighs deeds in a balance, 
132, 136, 138 
Rasul *Ayn, 115 
Ratanpur, 242 
BatashtAih Nark, 76, 92 
Rauzat-us-Safa ’*, 67, 216, 229 
Bavan, 17, 65, 56 
«»Kazabad *’^al5ufi book, 282 
^'Razm-nameh**— Persian name of 
the MahAbhArata, 14, 37, 47 
Kehatsek, Prof., 27 
Beincamation, 345 
Remy, Dr. F. J., 8 
Renaissance, Iranian, 59 
Renao, M.— on Christianity, 160 
Rhine, the, 212 
Richardson, Dr., 254 
Rigveda, 24 

Rivayats, Persian : 254-57 

„ „ compared witb 

Smritis, 257-58 
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Rivajats, Peraiaa: compared with 
the Talmud, 
258-64 

„ „ their language, 

264-65 

„ „ their classiflea- 

tion, 265-66 

„ „ thoir import- 

ance, 266 

Rogers, Mr. R. W.— on the destruc- 
tion of Persepolis by Alexander, 
112 

Roman Empire^its destruction by 
the Huns, 166 
Romans, the, 23 
Rome, 166 

Romer, John: on the loss of Ira- 
nian literature, 69-60 
Rosenberg, Mr. F., 263 
Roum (see Arum), 82, 99, 312 
Ruas, Rugulus-^a Hunnic king, 
211 

Rustam, hero, 308, 350 
Rustam of Surat^a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, 360 

s 


Sanskrit: Persian translation of 
Sanskrit books. made at 
the direction of Akbar„ 
26-57 

„ Eiz-nd-din*8 Persian trans- 

lation of Sanskrit texts, 
31 

„ Amir Khusro on San- 

skrit language and lite- 
rature, 31-32 

„ a list of Sanskrit booka^ 

translated at the direc- 
tion of Akbar, 36-36 

„ nature of those trans- 

lations, 51-62 
Sanyasis, the, 273, 286, 332 
“ Saogand-Narrteh ”, 265 
Sarasvati, goddess of learning, 3, 4v 
13, 16 

Sarasvati River, 38 
Sarosh, Yazata, 131, 133, 312 
Sarush, Mobed — a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, 281, 283, 292, 303, 309-11, 
313, 314, 323, 351 

** Sarud-i Mast an’*— a Sufistic work, 
308, 323 

Sasan-i Panjnin, Sasan V, 284, 287, 
306, 323, 362 


Sachau, Dr., 80 
aad-dharma^ 198 
Sa’di, 9 

*‘Sagangbin **— a Sufistic work, 
281, 310 

Sagar district, 207 ' 

” Sahifeh al Awalia”, 316 
Saifl Sayyads, 43 
Sakala (Sialkot), 199 
Salt Range, the,, 17 1 
Sam Nariman, "^6 
Samarkand, 220, 224, 319 

„ its fire-temple and 
library, 65t 68, 72 

Samradis, the-<-a sect of the Par- 
sees, 279 

**8amrad-nameh’*— a Sufistic work, 
282 

Sanjan, 242, 246 

Sanjana, Dastur E. D., 389, 291 » 
298, 803, 349 

„ „ on the destnic- 

tion of Zoroas- 
trian literature, 
61, 62 

Sanskrit: its knowledge possessed 
by Mahomedans before 
Akbaristime, 29-31 < 


Saspigan (see Ganj-i Shaspigan), 
65, 68 

Sassanians, the, 21, 115, 194, 196, 
202, 203, 208, 269, 274, 285, 291, 
340, 343 

Scandinavia, 26 
Schlegol, A. W., 9 
Schlegel, F., 9 

Scblegel, William: on the language^- 
of the Desatir, 28 A 
Schopenhauer, 8 ^ 

Sergius, 116 
Seis'tan, SO 

Senart, Prof. Emile, 3 
Shah Abbas, 266 
Shaban-i Sakai, 319 
Shabbad, 113 

Sbahi Cbagan — name of Toramana- 
(q.v.), 202, 223, 224 
Shabi Din, 277 

Shabi Haital — name of Toramana- 
. (q.v.), 171, 202, 209, 218, 223 
Sbahi Jau — name of Toramana 
(q.v.), 171, 223 

Shahi Janghani— -name of Toramana* 
(q.v.), 223-24 

Shahi Jafivla— name of Toramana 

(q.v.), 208 
Shabi Tigin, 202 
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Shah JcdiSD, 381 

|Shah-Naiaeh, Ifi, 17, 18. 40, 56. 60, 
I 167. 1S8, 188, 267. 308 
Shah Nawiiz Khan. 43 
Shaikh Sultan of Thauesaar— ‘a 
trausiator of the Mababharatu. 
14, 41, 45 

Shamkhaat, 187, 189 


Shyaothenaii3in«.oorre8poiiding to 
KhOet Naak. 77 
Sialkot, 199 
Sijistau, 89 
Sikakul, 878 

Sikand'ar fsoe Alexander;, 94, 96, 
9 97, 100 

“ Sikandar>Naiueh on the des- 


Shapur I — restores Iranian litera; 
ture, 69 

Shapur II>-restores Iranian litera. 
ture, 14, 69, 69 

Shapur Bharuchi's Rivayat: on the 
destruction of Peraepolis by 
Alexander, 92-93 

Sharastani, 339 

** Sharistan-i Chahar Ohainan’^ 281, 
j 28:^, 289.92, 295, 
. -la 296, 298, 300, 302, 
349, 361, 352 

; „ on Alexander as 

a Persian by des- 
cent, 62 

„ n on the destruction 
of Zoroastrian lite- 
rature by Alexan- 
der, 61, 91-100 

Sharistan-i Danesh ’* (see Sharis- 
tan-i Chahar Chatnan), 281, 28*^, 
289, 308 

** Shatroib&-i Airan : on the des- 
truction of. Zoroastrian literature, 
64, 68, 72-73 

“ Shayast la Shayast ** : on duty 
and good deads, 153 

Shea and Troyer--translators of 
Dabistan, 275-83, 285, 289, 294-95, 
322-23 

** Shehrastan ’* (set ** Sharistan’*) 

Sheri Mulla— a translator of the 


truction of Zoroastrian literature, 
73. 04-98 

Sing-yun.Ohinese traveller, 170, 
207 

Sinha, Mr. S., 18 

Sinh&-9an Battisi, Singh-asan Bat- 
tisi, 52 

Sinjibulus^-a prince of the Tu-kiu, 
167 

Sipdsians, the— -a sect of the Bar- 
sees, 270, 287 
Sitft, 17, 55 

“ SiyaruUMuta Akhkhirin ’*,36 
Skandagupta— his inacriptions and 
his war with Toramana, 10, 167, 
169-71, 206, 207, 212, 213, 217, 222 
Smith, Dr. Vincent, 170 

„ „ his life of Akbar, 

28, 34 

„ „ on Akbar’s reli- 

gious views, 273 
Smritis, the— compared with Per- 
sian Rivayats, 267-58 
Socrates, 383, 340 
»Soghdha, 200 
Soghdiana, 200 
Soghdians, the, <1^0, 220 
Soul, the: its destiny described in 
Avesta And Pahlavi 
books, 125-89 

„ salvation of the soul, 
141 


Mab&bharata, 14, 41, 42, 45, 46 
Shiah sect, the, 297, 330-31 
Sbidabis, the— a sect of the Farsees, 
279 

Sbidrangis, the-*a sect df the 
Parsees, 279 

Shideh^author of the supposed 
work *'Razabad”, 282 
Shidusb^a disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 
310, 315-16 

Shikan-gumuni-vijar” -"on kv 
nishna (q.v.), 120 
Shir’at, the, 257 
Shiraa, 306, 307, 317 
Shirin— mother of Azar Kaiwan, 294 
Bhri, goddaas of wealth, 13, 15 
ShriBaipw, 199 


“ Spectator **, the, 347 
Spitiunan, 86, 87 
Spooner, Dr., 17 

Srosha, (see Sarosh): oeremonies 
performed in his honour, 238- 10 
Srosho-charawlm-^ weight, 138 
Steingass, Dr., 264 
Strabo, 168, 341 

„ on Sutteeship, 24 
SnOa, the their teaching, 272-73. 
286 

Sufism, 330-33 

Snfra— Persian general, 212 

Saidas, 342 

Sukhthankar, Dr. V. S.:«-editionof 
the Ifah&bh&rata undertaken by 
ban, 12 
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Sultan llaji of Thanessar (see 
Shaikh Sultan), 41-42, 61-52 
Sung-yun^Chinese traveller, 170, 
207 

Sunnis, the, 331 

Surat, 3, 242, 250, 270, 303, 308, 
341) 

Susa, 102 
Sui^ruta, 20 
Sutras, the, 267 

Sylvestre de Sacy ; on the Dasatir, 
287 

Syrians, the, 115 

T 

Tabari, 194, 105, 214, 215, 210, 224, 

225 

„ on the destruction of Per- 
sian literature by Alexan- 
der, 86, 89, 00 
Tabariatan, 80 

Tacitus : on the Germans, 22-25 
tadbiTt 161-64 

Tahmtan (see Bustam), 308 
Takhma-urupa (see Tehmuras), 63 
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